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The subject matter of this yolume was originallj published in the 

form of a series of papers, in the pages of the Canadian Journal of 

Science nnd Art. In its present shape, the work is intended to fulfil 
two purposes : first, to supply the general reader with a popular, 

and, at the same time, a practical, or really useful, handbook of our 
minerals, fossils, and geology ; and secondly, to serve as an explana- 
tory introduction to the enlarged Eeport on the G-eology of Canada, 
and other publications, issued by the G-eological Survey. 

The term ^' popular,'' in its application to works of this kind, is so 
frequently abused, that I ihay perhaps be allowed to explain, at the 
outset, the sense in which it is employed in the present volume. 
This will be done most readily, by an explanation of the scope and 
general character of the work. With this view, it may be observed 
that the subject of the present Essay is arranged under five divisions 
or parts. The two first, of these, relate to the minerals of Canada ; 
the other three, to our fossils and rock groups. jN ow, if it were de- 
signed to draw up a description of Canadian minerals for the perusal 
of the mineralogist, these substances might be arranged in a chemical 
or chemico-physical order, and an analysis of their crystallographic 
peculiarities, chemical relations, and other allied points of inquiry, at 
once entered upon ; but as this work is intended to meet the wants 
of the general reader, another method — a popular or explanatory 
treatment — is rendered necessary. The object here, moreover, is 
not only to describe the characters, uses, localities, &c., of these 
minerals, in general terms; but to enable the reader, whilst acquiring 
this information, to recognise these bodies, or, in other words, to 
make out their names, whenever subsequently met with ; and thus to 
convey to him, as far as it goes, a really practical knowledge of the 
subject. The more common characters or properties, consequently, 
by which minerals are distinguished from one another, are first 
passed under review. These, discussed in Fart t, are considered. 
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however, only in their simpler or more practical bearings, so as to oc- 
casion no difficulty in their application. In Fart u, our Canadian 
minerals are arranged in groups and sections, founded on these 
easily-obserred characters, in such a manner as to lead at once to the 
recognition of any species : see pages 20 — ^22*. During the publi- 
cation of this portion of the work in the Canadian Journal, many 
amateurs and others, previously unacquainted with Mineralogy, 
availed themselves of this plan, and always succeeded, by its use, in 
discovering the name of any specimen presented to them. In the 
descriptions of the minerals, thus arranged, all the more important 
characters, uses, Canadian localities, <&c., are fully given ; and at the 
close of the division (page 62), these substances are re-arranged in 
groups according to their chemical composition. In order, moreover, 
to facilitate still further, the recognition of the more common 
minerals of Canadian occurrence, a synoptical view of the distinctive 
characters of the latter, is also given at the conclusion of this Part, 
(page 64). 

The third part of the work is devoted to a brief but sufficiently- 
detailed analysis of the classification, structural characters, compo- 
sition, modes of formation, and other allied points, relating to rocks 
in general. In this division, the various technical terms employed 
in geological descriptions, are fully illustrated and explained — ^refer- 
ence being made, as frequently as possible, to Canadian examples. 
An introductory section of this kind — ^together with the general 
sketch of the typical characters and natural relations of organic re- 
mains, in the succeeding division of our subject — ^is absolutely neces- 
sary to ensure a proper understanding of the geology of Canada, as 
developed in Part y. Persons unacquainted with these details, can 
have no clear conception, for example, of what is implied by the 
term '' metamorphic " in its • application to rocks, or by that of 
"Silurian strata,'' "trap dyke," "anticlinal axis," <* unconformable 
stratification," and so forth. As a general rule, the term Silurian is 
associated in their estimation with some particular kind of rock, as 
limestone, sandstone, or the like ; and experience shews that there are 
many readers of geological books, who have but a very confused idea 

* The Reader is recommended to mark the number of the page to which the Sections refer, 
immediately after each of these, on pages 21 and 22. Thus : after ** Aspect metallic : Hard- 
ness sufficient to scratch glass : A :— write, page 22. After *'• Aspect metallic : Hardness in- 
sufficient to scratch glass: B ;— write, page 27— and so on with regard to the otl^er sectiom 
and sub-seotioni. 



6f some of tbe commonest principles ef geological reetsoning. It is 
next to useless^ in like manner, to inform a person, unacquainted 
with the more general details of Zoological classification, that a par- 
ticular set of strata contains many examples of Orthis testudinaria, 
or of Calymene Blumenhachii, oroth er fossil species : or even to state 
that the strata in question are characterized by the presence of 
particular '5racAtopoe/« and trilohites — since he can have no idea of 
the true nature and existing relations of these forms. For thb 
reason, I have tried to put myself, throughout^ in the position of the 
uninitiated reader ; and I have given in Pabt it, a general view of 
the leading classes and groups of the Animal Kingdom, with tha 
fossil relations of these, as regards Canadian strata, fully explained. 
I have also taken care, whenever it seemed necessary, to prefix to 
each group a few explanatory observations on the structural charac- 
ters of the shell or other parts found in a fossilized condition, as will 
be seen more especially under the corals, brachiopods, cephalopods, 
trilohites, &c. The reader will thus be rendered familiar with most 
of the technical terms employed in the descriptions of fossils in othw 
works ; and the examination of these bodies, when their peculiar 
characters and conditions of occurrence, and their relations to exist- 
ing types, are thus known, will present an interest altogether new. 
A fragment of fossil-marked shale, picked up on the lake shore, on 
the road, or in the quarry, becomes to us something more than a 
mere piece of stone, if we can read aright the strange record of life 
and death, of ancient shore and sea, and Nature's ceaseless changes, 
thus impressed upon its surface in some far distant epoch of the 
Fast, between whose day, and ours, immeasurable ages must have 
come and gone. But apart from this, a practical interest is also at- 
tached to the study of these organic remains : inasmuch as certain 
fossils are characteristic of certain strata, and serve to define the 
geological position of these in the rock series generally. Hence the 
necessity of the study in even geological investigations of a purely 
technical character. 

Finally, in Pabt y., after these introductory sections, the various 
geological formations of Canada, including their economic materials, 
fossils, instructive exposures, &c., are brought under review. In 
this part of my work, more especially, I am bound to record my 
obligations to the Beports and other publications of Sir William 
Logan and the assistant officers of the Qeological Survey. I have 
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been careful, throughout, to acknowledge my special obligations to 
these geologists, as well as to Dr. Dawson, the able Principal of 
McGill College, Montreal, and others ; but it is only just that I 
should prominently express also, in this place, my indebtedness to 
the researches and publications of the Survey, generally. In justice 
to myself, however, it should be stated, that the materials of this 
part of the work, though largely, and, in places, essentially, de- 
rived from the sources in question, have been put together, as re- 
gards generalizations, &c*, in at least an original spirit. They are 
interwoven, also, with various notices drawn from my own field- 
books, and are accompanied by no inconsiderable amount of expla- 
natory observation. 

The engravings given in the work are of somewhat rude execution ; 
but there is at least this merit connected with them : a small number 
only — under ten or twelve, at the most — ^have been copied from 
other publications. The rest are either original diagrams, or figures 
that I have drawn directly from the objects which they represent. 
Por the use of the greater part of these woodcuts, I am indebted to 
the Canadian Institute of Toronto. 

In order to render the volume especially useful as a book of refer- 
ence, an exceedingly copious index has been added to it. A glance, 
at this, will shew the large amount of matter condensed within the 
book. 

In conclusion, I may observe that the earlier portions of this Essay 
were printed in 1861 ; and that the entire work was completed, as 
now given to the Public, at the commencement of 1863. Various 
circumstances h(jwever, over which I have had no control, have pre- 
vented its final publication until the present time. 

£• J. C. 

University College, Toronto, 
February 1, 1864. 
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Introductory Notice. 

In attempting to convey to the general reader a practical or really 
useful knowledge of the Minerals and Geology of Canada, it is ac - 
yisable to consider the subject under the following heads : 

1. How minerals are distinguished from one another. 

2. The minerals and metallic ores met with in Canada. 

3. How rocks are classified and distinguished. 

4. Organic Remains : their use and teachings. 

5. Subdivisions and distribution of Canadian rocks. 

•The term " Qeolo^ " comprises, strictly, a knowledge of the phy 
gical history of the Earth, as revealed to us by the study of the rock- 
masses which lie around and beneath us ; and by a comparison of 
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the results of ancient phenomena, with the forces and agencies still at 
work in modifying the surface of the ^lobe. As geology is thus es- 
sentially based on the study of rocks and their contents, and as rocki» 
are made up of a certain number of simple minerals, it is necessary, 
or at least advisable, to obtain a knowledge of these latter (so as ta 
be able to recognize them when met with), before proceeding to the 
discussion of the rocks into which they enter. With these minerals, 
also, it is convenient to consider a few others of economic application 
and common occurrence, including the more important metallic ores. 
In this consideration, the characters or properties by which minerals 
are distinguished from one another will first be explained, introduc- 
tory to a Tabular Distribution of Canadian minerals. The latter will 
be so arranged as to enable the reader to make out the name of any 
one of the included species, with great facility. 

I. How Minerals are distinguished from one another. 

Minerals are distinguished from one another by certain characters 
or properties which they possess : such as form, degree of hardness, 
fusibility, &c. Hence, it is to these characters that our attention 
must be first directed. 

Mineral characters are of two kinds : physical or eccternal characters, 
and chemical characters. The former are exhibited by the mmeral 
under ordinary conditions ; the latter, only when the mineral is expos- 
ed to the action of heat or mineral acids, by which, in general, s 
certain degree of chemical decomposition is effected. Hence the term 
" chemical " as applied to these latter characters. 

The physical properties of minerals are somewhat numerous ; but 
many, although of the highest interest in indicating the existence of 
natural laws, and in their relations to physical science generally, are 
not readily available as a means of mineral discriminaticm. These, 
consequently, will be omitted from con3ideration in the following 
pages ; and the other characters will be discussed only in so far a9 
they admit of direct application to the end in view — ^namely, the 
practical discrimination of minerals one from another.* 



* In the explanation of these various charaoten, it is oceasionally necessary to refer, as 
eiamples. to a few substances of foreign ocenrrence. The reader will therefore understand, 
that the present Part of this Essay makes no special mention of the minerals of Canada, but 
is simply an Introduction to Fftrt tl, in which these minerals will be found arranged 
tosether. 
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The following are the characters in question : 

1. Aspect or Lustre. 

2. Colour. 

3. Streak. 

4. Form. 

5. Structure. 

6. Hardness. 

7. Specific Gravity. 

8. Relative Malleability. 

9. Magnetism. 
10. Taste, &c. 

1. Aspect or Lustre, — We have here to consider, first : the hind ; 
and, secondly, the degree or inteimty of the lustre, as possessed by 
the mineral under examination. The kind of lustre may be either 
metallic, as that of a piece of copper, silver, <S:;c. ; or sub-metallic, as 
that of most kinds of anthracite coal ; or non-metallic, as that of 
stones in general. Of the non-metallic lustre there are several varie- 
ties, as, more especially : the vitreous or glassy lustre— example : rock- 
crystal ; the resinous lustre — ex. : native sulphur ; the pearly lustre — 
ex.: talc; the silky lustre (usually accompanying a fibrous struc- 
ture) — ex. ; fibrous gypsum ; the stony aspect ; the earthy aspect, 
&c. These terms sufliciently explain themselves. Occasionally, two 
kinds of non-metallic lustre are simultaneously present, as in obsi- 
dian, which exhibits a ** resino-vitreous " aspect ; and the lustre in 
some zeolites is pearly within, and vitreous externally. In mica, and 
some few other minerals, there is frequently a pseudo-metallic lustre. 
This may be distinguished from the metallic lustre properly so-called, 
by being accompanied by a degree of translucency, or by the powder 
of the mineral being white or light-colored : minerals of a true me- 
tallic aspect being always opaque, and their powder being always 
black or dark-colored. So far as regards the metallic and the non- 
metalhc lustres, there are very few minerals which exhibit (in their 
different varieties) more than one kind. Thus, galena, the common 
ore of lead, copper pyrites, &c., always present a metallic lustre ; 
whilst, on the other hand, quartz, feldspar, calc-spar, gypsum, &c«, 
are never found otherwise than with a non-metallic aspect. Hence, 
by means of this easily-recognized character, we may divide all 
minerals into two broad groups ; and thus, if we pick up a specimen 
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and wish to ascertain its name, we need only look for it amongst the 
minerals of that group with which it agrees in lustre. The first step 
towards the determination of the substance will in this way be ef- 
fected. 

The degree of lustre may be either splendent, shining, glistening, 
glimmering, or dull ; but the character is one of comparatively little 
importance. 

2. Colour » — ^When combined with a metallic aspect, colour becomes 
a valuable character in the determination of minerals, because it then 
remains constant as regards a given substance. Thus galena, the 
common ore of lead, is always lead-grey; copper pyrites, always 
brass-yellow ; native gold, always gold-yellow ; and so forth. When 
accompanied, however, by a vitreous or other non-metallic lustre, 
colour is, practically, a character of no value ; as in that case, the 
mineral may present, in its different varieties, every variety of colour. 
Thus, we have colourless quartz, amethystine or violet quartz, red 
quartz, yellow quartz, &c., just as in the vegetable kingdom, we have 
red, white, and yellow roses; and dahlias, &c., of almost every shade. 
When combined with a metallic aspect, the colour is said to be me- 
tallic ; and of metallic colours we may enumerate the following : 

fTri--i. f Silver-white ex. Native silver. 

White... •{ ^. , . T^ . 

(Tm- white ex. Pure tin; cobalt ore. 

p f Lead-grey ex. Galena. 

* I Steel-grey ex. Specular iron ore. 

Black Iron-black (usually with sub-metallic lustre) ex. Mag- 
netic iron ore. 

r Gold-yellow ex. Native gold. 

Yellow ..< Brass-yellow ex. Copper-pyrites. 

( Bronze-yellow (a brownish-yellow) ex. Magnetic pyrites. 
Red Copper-red ex. native copper. 

These metallic colours are often more or less obscured by a black, 
brownish, purple, or iridescent surface'tamish. Hence, in noting the 
colour of a mineral, a newly-fractured surface should be observed. 
The non-metallic colours comprise, white, grey, black, blue, green, 
red, yellow, and brown, with their various shades and intermixtures ; 
as orange-yellow, straw-yellow, reddish-brown, greenish-black, &c. 
In minerals of a non-metallic aspect, the colour is sometimes uni- 
form ; and at other times, two or more colours are present together, in 
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spots, bands, &c., as in the varieties of quartz, called agate, blood- 
stone, jasper, and so forth. In Labradorite, or Labrador feldspar, a 
beautiful play or change of colour is obsenred in certain directions. 
The finer varieties of Opal also exhibit a beautiful and well-known 
iridescence. 

3. Sfreah, — Under this technical term is comprised the colour of 
the powder produced by drawing or " streaking " the mineral under 
obserration, across a file or piece of unglazed porcelain. The charac- 
ter is a valuable one on account of its uniformity ; as, no matter how 
varied the colour of a mineral may be in different specimens, the 
streak will remain of one and the same colour throughout. Thus, 
blue, green, yellow, red, violet, and other specimens of fluor spar, 
quartz, &c., exhibit equally a white or "uncoloured" streak. The 
streak is sometimes " unchanged," or of the same tint as the external 
colour of the mineral ; but far more frequently it presents a different 
colour. Thus, Cinnabar, the ore of mercury, has a red colour and 
red streak ; realgar, a sulphide of arsenic, has a red colour and 
orange-yellow streak ; copper pyrites, a brass-yellow colour, and 
greenish -black streak ; and so forth. In certain malleable and sectile 
minerals, whilst the colour remains unchanged in the streak, the 
lustre is increased. The streak is then said to be " shining/' Finally, 
it should be remarked, that in trying the streak of very hard minerals, 
we must crush a small fragment to powder, in place of using the file ; 
because otherwise, a greyish-black streak, arising from the abrasion of 
the file, might very possibly be obtained, and so conduce to error. 
It may be observed, however, that all minerals of a non-metallic as- 
pect, and sufficient hardness to resist the file, have a white streak. 

4. Mrm. — ^The forms presented by minerals, may be either regular 
or irregular. Regular forms are called cri/stals, whether the minerals 
which present them be transparent or opaque. The term " crystal " 
was first applied to transparent vitreous specimens of quartz or rock- 
orystal ; but, as it was subsequently found that opaque specimens of 
quartz presented exactly the same forms, and that opaque as well as 
transparent forms of other minerals existed, the term gradually lost 
its original signification, and came to be applied to all regular forms 
of minerals, whether transparent, translucent, or opaque. Minerals 
of a metallic lustre are always opaque ; and many of these, as iron 
pyrites and galena, occur frequently in very regular and symmetrical 
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erystals. Crystals originate in almost all cases in which matter pas se 
from a gaseous, or liquid, into a solid state ; but if the process take 
place too quickly, or the matter solidify without free space for expan- 
sion, crystalline masses, in place of regular crystals, will result. If a 
small fragment of arsenical pyrites, or native arsenic, be heated at one 
end of an open glass tube (five or six inches long and one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter), the arsenic, in volatilizing, will combine with 
oxygen, and form arsenious acid, which will be deposited at the other 
end of the tube, in th^ form of minute octahedrons (Fig. 3, below). 
In like manner, if a few particles of common salt be dissolved in a 
small quantity of water, and a drop of the solution be evaporated 
gently (or suffered to evaporate spontaneously) on a piece of glass> 
numerous little cubes and hopper-shaped cubical aggregations will re- 
sult. Boiling water, again, saturated with common alum, will deposit 
octahedral crystals on cooling : the cooled water not being able to 
retain in solution the full amount of alum dissolved by the hot water. 
In like manner, sugar, sulphur, and other bodies crystallise by slow 
cooling from the molten state. 

The study of crystal-forms constitutes the science of Crystallogra- 
phy. To enter into the details of this scienee would extend our 
present discussion beyond its proposed limits, and carry us altogether 
beyond the dbject in view — the simple determination of the names of 
commonly-occurring minerals — and hence we shall confine ourselves 
to the general statement, that crystals admit of being arranged in 
six groups, or " systems ;" the forms of each individual group passing 
into one another by simple transitions, but having no relations to the 
forms of the other groups.* The names of these respective- groups, 

* The reader desirous to take up the study of Crystallography in a more extended manner* 
may attend the author's special courses of lectures which include that subject. In these* 
the use of crystallographic instruments is shewn, and the lectures are illustrated by nu- 
me;rous wood and porcelain models, drawings, and natural crystals. The following is ex- 
tracted from the syllabus of the advanced course on Mineralogy : 

Cetstallooraphy, Paet L— Crystals, how defined. Formation of Crystals. Elements 
of Crystals: planes, edges, angles; diagonals, axes. Forms and combinations. Bcplacing^ 
planes. General nomenclature of Forms and simple Crystals. Law of constant Angles. 
Measurement of Angles. Laws of Symmetry: Holohedral, Hemihedral, and Tetartohedral 
Forms. Classification of Crystals. Dimorphism. Isomorphism. Compound Crystals. 
Distortions. Pseudomorphs. 

Pabt II.— The six systems of Crystallisation. The Monometnc system. The Dimetrit 
system. The Hexagonal system. The Trimetric system. The Monoclinic system. The 
Triclinic system. Method of ascertaining the system of a given Crystal. 

Pabt III.— Optical and other physical relations of Crystallography. 
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idth figares of a few of their more common forms and combinations^ 
are given in the annexed tabular view. 

The Monometric or Regular System, — ^This group includes thi 
cube (Fig. 1), the rhombic dodecahedron (Fig. 2), the regular octa- 
hedron (Fig. 3), trapezohedrons or leucitoids (Fig. 4), pentagonal 
dodecahedrons (Fig. 5), <fec. Fig. 6 is a combination of the cube and 
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Fig, 5. 



FiGh. 6. 



Fig. 7. 



octahedron ; Fig 7, a combination of the cube and pentagonal dode- 
cahedron. Native gold^ silver, copper, iron p3n:ites, galena, magnetic 
iron ore, garnet, flu or spar, rock salt, and numerous other minerals, 
crj^stallize in this system. 

The Dimetric or Square-Prismatic system. — This includes, princi- 
pally, square -based prisms and pyramids (or octahedrons), and their 
eombinations. Pigures 8 and nine are examples of Dimetric crystals. 





Fig. 8. 



Fig. 9. 



Amongst minerals, Copper Pyrites, Tin-stone, Zircon, and Idocrase, 
may be cited as belonging to the group. 

The Hexagonal system. — Regular six-sided prisms (Fig. 10) and 
pyramids (Fig. 11), combinations of these (Fig. 12), rbombohedrons 
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(Figs. 13 and 14), and scalenohedrons (Fig. 15), are included under 
this system^ Graphite, Red Silver ores, Cinnabar, Specular Iron 
Ore, Corundum, Quartz, Beryl, Apatite or phosphate of lime, Cal- 
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careous Spar, Dolomite, and Carbonate of Iron, are some of the 
principal minerals which belong to it. 

The Trimetric or Rhombic system,— This system includes right- 
rhombic prisms, rectangular prisms, rhombic octahedrons, &c., and 
their combinations. Fig. 16 is a rhombic prism ; figs. 17 and 18 are 





Fia. 16. 



Fig. 17. 



Fia.u. 



combinations beionging to this system. "White iron-pyiites, mispickel 
or arsenical pyrites, native sulphur, topaz, staurolite, arragonite, 
heavy spar, celestine, and Epsom salt, are some of the principal 
minerals which belong to this group. 

The Monoclinio or Oblique Rhombic si/stem. — Bhombic prisms and 
pyramids, and rectangular prisms and pyramids, with oblique or 
sloping base, belong to this system. Figs. 19 and 20 are monocUnic 
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combinations. The principal minerals comprise: Augite, Horn- 
blende, EpidotCi Orthoclase, or potash feldspar, Stilbite, and Gypsum. 





Pia. 19. 



Fig. 20. 



The Triclinic, or Doubly Oblique system. — The forms of this 
system are oblique (or they incline) in two directions. The crystals in 
general are more or less flat and unsymmetrical in appearance. No 
two planes meet at right angles ; and there are never more than two 
similar planes present in any crystal belonging to the group. Axi- 
nite, Albite or soda feldspar, Labradorite or lime feldspar, and 
sulphate of copper, are the principal triclinic minerals. 

Such is a brief exposition of the six crystal systems. For present 
purposes it will only be necessary for the student to impress upon 
his memory the following forms, so as to be able to recognize them 
when met with. The cube (Fig. 1), the regular octahedron (3), the 
rhombic dodecahedron (2), the pentagonal dodecahedron (5), the 
cubo-octahedron (6), the regular six-sided prism (10), a combination 
of a six-sided prism and pyramid (12) a rhombohedron (13 and 14), 
a Bcalenohedron (15), a rhombic prism (16). 

The irregular forms presented by minerals are of very subordinate 
importance ; so that a few of the more common need only be men- 
tioned. Most oi the terms used in reference to these, explain 
themselves. 

Irregular mineral forma : — Globular or nodular^ ex. quartz, iron 
pyrites ; reniform or kidney-shaped, ex. quartz, &c. ; botryoidal or 
mammillated : a form made up of a series of rounded elevations and 
depressions, or otherwise exhibiting a surface of this character, ex. 
red and brown iron ore, calcedony, &c. ; stalactitic, ex. calc spar> 
&c. ; coralliform, resembling certain branching corals, ex. arragonite ; 
dendritic or arborescent, a branching form, often made up of small 
aggregated crystals, ex. native silver, native copper, &c. ; filiform op 
wire-like, ex. native silver ; acieular, in needle-like crystallizations, 
ex. many varieties of au!^te, hornblende, epidote, &c. When a 
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mineral lias a perfectly indefinite shape it is said to be *' massive " or 
'* amorphous." 

Structure :— In the majority of minerals, a certain kind of struc- 
ture, or, iu uther words, the eLape as well as the mode of aggregation 
of the smaller masses of which they are composed, is always observ- 
able. Structure in minerals may be either lamellar, laminar or 
foliated, prismatic, Jlbrous, granular, or compact. When the mineral, 
as in most varieties of calc-spar, heavy-spar, feldspar, and gypsum, 
for example, is made up of broad tabular masses producing a more 
or less stratified appearance, the structure is said to be lamellar. 
When the tabular masses (whether straight, wavy, or curved,) become 
extremely thin or leafy, as in mica more especially, the structure is 
said to be laminar, or foliated, or sometimes micaceous. The scaly 
structure is a variety of this, in which the laminae are of small size. 
When the component masses are much longer than broad or deep, as 
in many specimens of tourmaline, beryl, calc-spar, &c., the structure 
is said to be prismatic or columnar. When the prismatic concretions 
become very narrow, the fibrous structure originates. Fibrous min- 
erals may have either : a straight or parallel-fibrous structure, as in 
many specimens of gypsum, calc-spar, &c. ; a confusedly- fibrous 
structure, as in many specimens of augite and hornblende ; or a 
radiated-fibrous structure, as in the radiated varieties of iron pyrites, 
in natrolite, wavellite, &c., — the fibres radiating from one or more 
central points. Minerals made up of small grains or granular masses 
are said to have a gi'anular structure ; ex. granular or saccharoidal 
limestone, granular gypsum, &c. Finally, when the component par- 
ticles are not apparent, the mineral is said to have a compact struc- 
ture, as in the native malleable metals, obsidian, and most varieties 
of quartz. Hard and vitreous minerals of a compact structure (ex. 
obsidian), generally show when broken, a conchoidal fracture, or a 
series of circular markings resembling the lines of growth on the 
external surface of a bivalve shell. 

Almost all minerals, especially those of a lamellar structure, 
separate more readily in certain directions than in others. This 
peculiarity is called cleavage. The fragments resulting from ** cleav- 
age " have often a perfectly regular or definite form. Thus the purer 
specimens of calc-spar, no matter what their external form, break 
very readily into rhombohedrons, which measure 105^6^ over their 
obtuse edges. Galena> the common ore *of lead, yields rectangular 
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or cubical cleavage forms ; whilst the cubes of fluor-spar break off 
most readily at the comers or angles^ and yield regular octahedrons, 
fig. 3. 

Hardness, — The hardness of a mineral is its relative power of 
resisting abrasion, not that of resisting blows : many of the hardest 
minerals being exceedingly brittle. Practically, the character is of 
great importance. By its aid gypsum may be distinguished in a 
moment from calc-spar or limestone, calc-spar from feldspar, and 
copper pyrites from iron pyrites, not to mention other examples.* 
The degree of hardness in minerals is conventionally assumed to vary 
from 1 to 10 (1 being the lowest) as in the following scale drawn up 
by a German mineralogist, Mohsy and now generally adopted : 

Scale of Hardness — Mohs* Scale. 

1. Foliated Talo. 

2. EooK Salt, a transparent cleavable variety. 

3. Caloaebotts Spab, a transparent variety, 

4. Fluoe Spab. 

5. Apatite. 

6. FlLLDSPAB. 

7. Rock Cbtstal. 

8. Topaz. 

9. coeundum. 
10. The Diamond. 

In order to ascertain the hardness of a mineral by means of this 
scale, we attempt to scratch the substance under examination, by the 
different specimens belonging to the scale ; beginning with the hard- 
est, in order not to expose the specimens to unnecessary wear. Or, 
we take a fine file, and compare the hardness of the mineral with 
that of the individual members of the scale, by drawing the file 
briskly across them. The comparative hardness is estimated by the 
resistance offered to the file ; by the noise produced by the file in 
passing across the specimens ; and by the amount of powder so 

* Gypsum may be Rcratched by the finger nail. Calc-spar and copper pyrites may be 
toratchcd easily by a knife ; whilst feldspar and iron pyrites are bard enouKh to scratch 
window>glass. Not long ago, as mentioned by Sir William Logan, a farmer in the Ottawa 
district was put to much expense and annoyance by mistaking feldspar for crystalline lime- 
■tone, and attempting to bum it into Ume. 
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obtained. The degree of hardness of the mineral is then said to be 
equal to that of the member of the scale with which it agrees the 
nearest. Thus, if the mineral agrees in hardness with Eluor-spar 
we say, in its description, H (or hardness) =4. If, on the other 
band, it be somewhat softer than fluor-spar, but harder than calcare- 
ous spar, we say, H=3.5. Finally, if, as frequently happens, the 
hardness of a mineral vary slightly in different specimens, the limits 
of the hardness are always stated. Thus, if in some specimens, a 
mineral agree in hardness with calc-spar, and in others with fluor- 
Bpar, we say, H = 3 to 4 ; or, more commonly, H = 3 — 4. If the 
hardness be very rigorously tested, it will frequently be found to 
differ slightly on different faces of a crystallized specimen, or on the 
broad faces and the edges of the laminae of foliated specimens, — but 
this, so far as regards the simple determination of minerals, is prac - 
tically of little moment. 

As the minerals of which the scale of Mohs consists, may not 
be in all places obtainable, or always at hand when required, the 
author of this work contrived some years ago another scale, agreeing 
closely enough for practical purposes with that of Mohs, and exact- 
ing for its application only such objects as are always to be met with. 
The following is the scale in question ; its use explains itself ; 

Chapman^s Convenient Scale of Sardness, to corresjpond with that 

of Mohs. 

1 . Yields easily to the nail. 

2. Does not yield to the nail. Does not scratch a copper coin, 

3. Scratches a copper coin, but is also scratched by one, being 

of about the same degree of hardness. 

4. Not scratched by a copper coin. Does not scratch glass 

(ordinary window-glass). 
6. Scratches glass very feebly. Yields easily to the knife. 

6. Scratches glass easily. Yields with difficulty to the knife. 

7. Does not yield to the knife. Yields with difficulty to the 

edge of a file. 
§, 9, 10. Harder than flint or rock-crystal. 

Convenient terms of comparison for [degrees of hardness above 
No. 7 cannot be easily obtained ; but that is of little consequence, 
as there are but few minerals of common occurrence which exhibit 
a higher degree ; and these are readily distinguished by other char- 
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acters. Where, in the above scale, two terms of comparison are 
employed, both must of course be attended to in the determination 
of the hardness. 

Specific Gravity. — This is also a character of great value in the 
determination of minerals. The specific gravity of a body is its 
weight compared with the weight of an equal bulk of pure water. 
In order to ascertain the specific gravity of a mineral we weigh the 
specimen first in air and then in water. The loss of weight in the 
latter case exactly equals the weight of the displaced water, or, in 
other words, of a volume of water equal to the volume of the mine- 
ral. Now, the specific gravity of pure water, at a temperature of 
about 62^, being assumed to equal 1, or unity, it follows that the 
specific gravity of a mineral is obtained by dividing its weight in air 
by its loss of weight in water. Thus, if a = the weight in air, and 

fjo = the weight in water, G, or sp, gr. = , 

Example, — A piece of calcareous spar weighs 66 grs. in air, and 
42 grs. when immersed in rain or distilled water. Hence its sp. gr. 
^^ = ?? = 2.75.* 



66—42 24 

The weight of the mineral may be ascertained most conveniently 
and with sufficient exactness for general purposes, by a pair of small 
scales such as are commonly called "apothecaries* scales." These 
may be purchased for a couple of dollars, or even less. A small hole 
must be made in the centre of one of the pans for the passage of a 
horse-hair or silken fibre, about four inches in length, and fur- 
nished at its free end with a " slip-knot " or running noose, to hold 
the specimen whilst it is being weighed in water. The strings of the 
perforated pan may also be somewhat shortened, but the balance 
must in this case be brought into equilibrium by a few strokes of a 
file on the under side of the other pan, or by attaching thinner 
strings to it. If grain weights be used with this balance, the follow- 
ing will be required : 50 grs., 30, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1, 5, 0,3, 0.2, 0.1. 

The specific gravity bottle often recommended in mineralogical 
works, is too heavy to be carried by the scales described above. 
Bottles of the smallest capacity, weigh, when filled with water, at 
least 500 grains ; and these scales will not carry more than 200, or 
250 grains at the most. They are not very sensitive, indeed, when 

* This is the maximum specific gravity of calcareous spar. 
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loaded with more than 50 or 60 grains in each pan, although often 
of great delicacy when carrying lesser weights. The use of the 
sp. gr. bottle requires a chemical balance, costing, at the very lowest, 
some twenty-five or thirty dollars, besides being of difficult porta- 
bility ; and hence its employment for general purposes is scarcely 
available. 

Relative Malleability, — Some few minerals, as native gold, native 
silver, sulphide of silver, native copper, &c., are malleable or ductile, 
flattening out when struck, instead of breaking. A few other 
minerals, as talc, serpentine, &c., are sectile, or admit of being cut 
by a knife ; whilst the majority of minerals are brittle, or incapable 
of being cut or beaten out without breaking. In testing the relative 
malleability of a mineral, a small fragment should be placed on a 
little anvil, or block of steel polished on one of its faces,* and struck 
once or twice by a light hammer. To prevent the fragment from 
flying off when struck, it may be covered by a strip of thin paper, 
held down by the forefinger and thumb of the left hand. Thus 
treated, malleable bodies flatten into discs or spangles, whilst brittle ^ 
ones break into powder. 

Magnetism, — Few minerals attract the magnet in their natural 
condition, although many do so after exposure to the blowpipe. (See 
below.) In trying if a mineral be magnetic, we chip off a small frag- 
ment, and apply to it a little horse-shoe magnet, such as may be 
purchased anywhere for a quarter of a dollar ; or otherwise we apply 
the specimen to a properly suspended magnetic needle. In this 
manner the black granular masses which occur frequently in our 
gneissoid or Laurentian rocks, and in the boulders derived from 
them, may easily be recognised as magnetic iron ore.f Many speci- 
mens of tnagnetic iron ore (and also of magnetic pyrites) exhibit 
" polarity," or attract from a given point, one end of the needle, and 
repel the other. 

Taste, — This is a very characteristic although limited property, 
being exhibited only by a few soluble minerals. In these, the taste 
may be saline, as in rock salt ; or bitter, as in Epsom salt ; or metal- 
lic, as in sulphate of iron, and so forth. 

* The little anvils called " Watch-makers* anvils/' are very suitable for this purpose. 
They may be purchased (where Watch-makers' tools are sold) for half-a-dollar, or even less. 

t The otter dark-coloured deavable masses in these rocks consist of mica or more rarely 
of hornblende. 
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Chemical Chabactbes.* — These, so far as regards the deter- 
mination of mineral species, comprise the resnlts produced by the 
action of acids ; and the relative fusibility, &c., of minerals, as 
ascertained by the employment of the blow-pipe. 

Action of Adds. — The acid-test is resorted to, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the carbonates from other mineral substances* 
The majority of carbonates, as carbonate of lime, carbonate of oxide 
of copper, &c., when touched with a drop of diluted hydrochloric acid 
(the " spirit of salt " of the shops), produce a more or less vigorous 
effervescence. This reaction is still more marked, if a small frag- 
ment of the mineral be dropped into a test-tube containing a little 
of the acid. The effervescence arises from the escape of carbonic 
acid. Some carbonates, as carbonate of iron, dissolve very slowly, 
and scarcely produce any effervescence, unless employed in a pulver- 
ised state, or unless the acid be gently heated. Sulphate of lime 
and various other minerals dissolve in hydrochloric acid, but without 
causing effervescence. Quartz, feldspar, &c., on the other hand, 
are quite insoluble. Certain silicates, and more especially those 
named *' zeolites" dissolve partially in hot hydrochloric acid, 
leaving the undissolved silica in the form of a gelatinous mass. 
G-old and platinum are not attacked by strong nitric acid, whilst this 
dissolves copper, silver, &c., very readily. Cupreous acid-solutions 
have always a green or blue colour. Red copper ore dissolves with 
effervescence in nitric acid producing a coloured solution ; by which 
characters it may be readily distinguished from the red silver ores. 

* The Chemical Characters of minerals are discussed in the present work in the briefest 
terms. To have entered ftillj into these'characters, would have canied us altogether beyond 
the object in view : the simple determination of the names of Canadian minerals. The 
advanced lectures given daily during the Michaelmas Term in University College, To. 
ronto. by the author, are open to all students desirous of obtaining more ample information 
on the subject. The annexed extract is taken from the author's syllabus to this course of 
lectures: 

"THB CHEMICAL BELATIOITS OF VlSV&AJJOQiT* 

** The Chemicdl Ootutitution of Minerals.— 1, Chemical Nomenclature as applied to 
Mineralogy; 2, The Laws of Combination ; 3, The Atomic Theory: 4, Chemical Notation: 5, 
Construction of Chemical PormulsB; 6, Isomorphism, or Law of Substitution; 7, Atomic 
Volumes. 

" The Chemical Examination cf MvnwaXe.—X Action of Acids, Ac. 2, Employment of 
the Blow-pipe, comprising: a, Instruments and Appliances; &. Reagents; c, Operations; <f. 
Reactions; and 0, Plan of Analysis in the examination of an unknown substance.*' 

Students attending these lectures, are strongly advised to go through, also, a course of 
Practical Chemistry, in the Laboratory of University College, under the direction of Profes* 
lor Croft. 
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The acids used in these experiments may be conveniently kept in 
small glass bottles furnished with a long glass stopper, reaching to the 
bottom of the bottle, and with a glass cap to prevent the escape of 
corrosive fumes. For geological purposes (testing calcareous rocks, 
&c.,) strong hydrochloric acid diluted with half its bulk of pure 
water, is principally used. The " specimen basket " may be provided 
near its upper edge with a little nest, or wicker-work pocket, for the 
reception of the acid bottle. 

Jetton of the Bhto-pipe. —The blow-pipe in its simplest form is 
merely a narrow tube of brass or other metal, bent round at one 
extremity, and terminating at that end in a point with a very fine 
orifice (a: fig. 21). If we place the pointed end of this instrument 

/^^^^^^^ just within the flame (and a little above 

^^^^1^^^:;^ the wick) of a lamp or common candle, 
^^ )) and then blow gently down the tube, the 
flame will be deflected into a horizontal 
position, and its heating powers will be 
wonderfully increased. Many minerals 
when held in the form of a thin splinter at 
the point of the blow-pipe flame, melt 
with the greatest ease ; and some are either 
wholly or partially volatilized. Other minerals, on the contrary, 
remain unaltered ; and thus, by the aid of the blow-pipe, we are 
often enabled to distinguish from one another, in a moment, various 
minerals which in external characters may be closely alike.* 

The blow- pipe has, strictly, a three-fold application. It may be 
employed, as just pointed out, to distinguish minerals from one 
another ; some of these being fusible, whilst others are infusible ; 
some attracting the magnet after exposure to the blow-pipe, whilst 
others do not exhibit that reaction ; some imparting a colour to the 
flame, others volatilizing, and so forth. Secondly, the blow-pipe 
may be employed to ascertaia the general composition of a mineral, 
or the presence or absence of some particular substance in it, as 
copper, lead, iron, cobalt, manganese, sulphur, arsenic, and the like. 
Thirdly, the blow-pipe may be used to determine in certain special 




• More convenient forms of blow-pipe will be found described in special works on the use 
of that instrument, but the common form described above is quite sufficient for the simple 
«xperiments required in the determination of our ordinary minerals. 
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xjases the actual amount of a metallic or other ingredient previously 
Bscertained to be present in the substance under examination.* 

In the employment of the blow-pipe (in conjunction with external 
characters) in the simple determination of our Canadian minerals, 
we are never compelled to resort to more than two experiments : the 
fusion-trial, and the water-test. The student will find it of advan- 
tage, however, to study in addition the reactions of the more common 
metals and metallic oxides as given in special works on the Blow- 
pipe. To describe these reactions in the present essay, would extend 
the subject much beyond its allotted limits. 

The Trial of Fusibility. — In order to ascertain the relative fusibility 
of a substance, we chip off" a small particle the (smaller the better) 
and expose the point of this to the extremity of the blow-pipe flame 
— holding the test-fragment in a small pair of tongs or forceps with 
platinum tips ;t or supporting it, if it be of a metallic aspect or of a 
certain weight and exhibit at the same time a coloured streak, on a 
piece of well-burnt pine charcoal. The particle thus exposed to the 
flame ought not to be larger than a small carraway seed. If it be 
fusible, its point, in the course of ten or fifteen seconds, will become 
rounded into a bead or globule. The proper method of blowing can 
be acquired by half-an-hour's practice. The cheeks are to be filled 
with air, and this is to be urged gently and continuously down the 
tube by the compression of the cheek muscles, the operator breathing 
at the same time (if he require to do so) through his nose. Bj a 
little practice this becomes exceedingly easy ; and the blowing need 
never be kept up (at least in experiments of this kind) for more than 
a quarter of a minute at a time. A thin splinter will exhibit signs 
of fusion in ten or twelve seconds, or not at all. The use of the 
instrument, therefore, is easily acquired, and is in no way injurious 
to the health. 

Thus treated : 

(a) The test-fragment may "decrepitate" or fly to pieces. 
Example, most specimens of galena. In this case, a larger fragment 

* See, for example, a paper by the author " on the Assaying of Coals by the Blow-pipe/' in 
Ihe Canadian Journal^ Vol. III. page 208 ; and Philosophical Magazine for July, 1868. Also 
Plattner's *' Probirkunst mit dem Lothrohre." 

t These forceps may be obtained Arom any dealer in chemical apparatus. For simple expe- 
riments they may be replaced by a strip of thin sheet ircn bent into the form of a pair of 
nippers or tongs. Some twine or silk must be twisted round the middle part to prevent the 
Angers fh>m being burned. 

C 
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must be heated in a test-tube over a small spirit lamp, and after 
decrepitation has taken place, one of the resulting fragments may 
be exposed to the blow-pipe flame as already explained. 

(b) The test-fragment may change colour (with or without fusing) 
and become attractable by a magnet. Example, carbonate of iron. 
This becomes first red, then black, and attracts the magnet, but does 
not fuse. Iron pyrites on the other hand becomes black and mag- 
netic, but fuses also. 

(c) The test-fragment may colour the flame. Thus, most copper 
compounds impart a rich green colour to the flame 5 compounds con- 
taining baryta, and many phosphates and borates, with the mineral 
molybdenite, colour the flame pale green ; sulphur, selenium, lead,, 
and chloride of copper colour the flame blue of different degrees of 
intensity ; compounds containing strontia and lithia impart a crimson 
colour to the flame ; some lime compounds impart to it a paler red 
colour ; soda compounds, a deep yellow colour ; and potash com- 
pounds, a A*iolet tint. 

(d) The test-fragment may become caustic. Example, carbonate 
of lime. The carbonic acid is burned off, and caustic lime remains. 
This restores the blue colour of reddened litmus paper. It also 
imparts if moistened, a burning sensation to the back of the hand or 
other sensitive part. 

(e) The test-fragment may take fire and bum. Example, native 
sulphur ; common bituminous coal, &c. 

(/) The test-fragment may "volatilize," or dissipate in fumes> 
either wholly or partially, and with or without an accompanying 
odor. Thus, grey antimony ore volatilizes with dense white fumes ; 
arsenical pyrites volatilizes in part, with a strong odor of garlic ; com- 
mon iron pyrites yields an odour of brimstone, and so forth. 

(g) The test-fragment may fuse, either wholly, or only at the point 
and edges; and the fusion may take place quietly, or with bubbling, 
and with or without a previous " intumescence" or expansion of the 
fragment. Most of the so-called zeolites, for example, (minerals 
abundant in Trap rocks), swell or curl up on exposure to the blow- 
pipe, and then fuse quietly. Lepidolite fuses with great bubbling, 
and colours the flame red. Feldspar only melts on the edges, at 
least, in ordinary cases. 

(h) The test-fragment may remain unchanged. Example, Quarts^ 
and various other infusible minerals. 
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The Water-test, — Many solid minerals contain a considerable 
amount of water, or the elements of water, in some unknown physical 
condition. Gypsum, for example, contains 20.93 per cent, of water. 
In order to ascertain if. a substance yield water, we chip off a frag- 
ment (of about the size of a small pea) and heat this in a common 
test-tube (or better, in a small " bulb-tube " or glass tube closed and 

expanded at one end, as shown in 
the accompanying figure) over the 
flame of a little spirit lamp. If 
water be present, it will rise and 
condense in the form of a thin film 
or in small drops, on the cold neck 
or upper part of the tube. When 
the moisture begins to appear, the 
tube must be held in a more or less 
horizontal position, otherwise a 
fracture may be occasioned by the 
water flowing down and coming in 
contact with the hot glass. A small 
spirit lamp may be made by fitting a piece of glass tubing an inch 
long (to serve as a wick holder) into the cork of any short, stout 
bottle. A proper lamp, however, with a glass cap to prevent the 
evaporation of the spirit when the lamp is not in use, can be pur- 
chased for a quarter of a dollar. 




FlO. 22. 



PART II. 
THE MINERALS OF CANADA. 



Introductory Notice. 

In the preceding chapter we have given a brief review of the more 
common characters or properties employed in the determination of 
minerals. The present subdivision of our work exhibits the practical 
application of these characters, in the distribution of our Canadian 
minerals into a small number of easily recognized groups, so arranged 
as to lead at once to the names of the included substances. 
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By referring to the heads of this arrangement or classification,* 
as given below, it will be seen that there are four principal groups : 
A, B, C, and D : the first two containing those minerals which ex- 
hibit a metallic aspect ; and the other two containing our glassy, 
stony, pearly, or earthy-looking minerals. The metallic-looking sub- 
stances placed in group A are sufficiently hard to scratch window- 
glass ; whilst those placed in group B, are too soft to effect this. In 
like manner, the minerals of non-metallic aspect placed in group C, 
scratch glass ; whilst those placed in group D, are less hard than 
glass, and are consequently unable to scratch that substance. The 
term " glass," as employed in this sense, means ordinary window- 
glass. By these simple characters it is easy to determine in a minute, 
to which group a substance under examination belongs. This deter- 
mined, we proceed to a consideration of the sub-groups, 1, 2, 3, &c., 
of the group in question. In the sub-^roup or section to which the 
substance will thus be found to belong, there will probably be some 
three or four, or perhaps half-a-dozen, other minerals ; but these, it 
will be seen, are readily distinguishable, one from another, by colour, 
colour of streak, structure, or other easily determined character. In 
this manner we arrive, without difficulty, at the name of our 
mineral. 

To illustrate this by example, let it be supposed that we have a 
piece of a red, dull, and somewhat earthy-looking substance, the 
name of which we wish to ascertain. By its non-metallic aspect, we 
see at once that it belongs either to group C or to group D, We try 
if it will scratch glass. It is not sufficiently hard to do this : hence 
it belongs to group D. Turning now to the respective sub-groups or 
sections under D, we find that our mineral has no taste, and hence 
does not belong to D I, Neither does it take fire (although it 
blackens) when a thin splinter of it is held for a moment in the flame 
of a candle, or in the flame of an ignited match : and hence it does 
not belong to D 2. It has, however, a coloured streakf (red), and 
so belongs to the next section, D 3. Now in this section there are 
only two minerals with red streak: or only one, indeed, of un- 
doubted Canadian occurrence — Earthy Red Iron Ore, commonly 



• The general reader should understand that thi:* classification is a purely artificial one, 
intended solely to lead to the recognition of minerals by means of their more obvious or 
easily determined characters— somewhat on the principle of the Llnniean classification of 

plants, 
t For an explanation of these characters, technical terms, Ac, see Part I. 
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called JRed Ochre; and as our mineral becomes magnetic after expo- 
sure to the flame of a match or candle, it can be nothing else than a 
specimen of that substance. This example will be sufficient to shew 
the method of procedure to be followed in order to ascertain the 
name, &c., of an unknown mineral, by reference to the annexed 
Tabular Distribution. In this connexion, it has been thought 
advisable to include a few substances of more or less common occur- 
rence in the United States, although not yet found in Canada ; and 
also to refer occasionally, in smaller type, to some other minerals of 
economic value or popular interest, so as to make the subject more 
complete, and render our Tables available for the examination of the 
small collections sometimes imported into this country for the pur- 
poses of study. Some of the substances thus noticed, may also be 
discovered eventually in Canada. Finally, it should be observed that 
the descriptions of these various minerals, given in our Tabular 
Distribution, are necessarily exceedingly brief, referring only to 
matters of easy comprehension or general importance. When, how- 
ever, the name of a mineral is once discovered, the reader, if he de- 
sire to pursue the subject further, can refer for fuller details to any of 
our ordinary works on Mineralogy. 

A Tabular Distribution of Canadian Minerals, including, 

ALSO, A FEW other MiNERAL SuBSTANCES OF 

COMMON OCCURRENCE. 

GENERAL INDEX. 

The reader is to determine, by this Index, the group and sub-group 
to which his unknown mineral belongs ; and he is then to refer to the 
descriptions given under that sub-group in the pages immediately 
following the Index. 

Aspect Metallic { H*'"* ^''""S^ ^° »*'"'*^^ ^^'^ ^- 

I Not hard enough to scratch glass . . B, 

A .XT X 11- r Hard enouarh to scratch glass C 

Aspect Non-metalhc. . -{ ^, , ^ , ° , , ^ 

I Not hard enough to scratch glass . Ds 

A, Aspect metallic. Hard enough to scratch glass : 

Colour, Light Brass-yellow A \. 

Colour, Pale copper-red A 2. 

Colour, Tin- white, or Silver-white -4 3. 

Colour, Steel-grey, Black, or Brown A A. 
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B, Aspect metallic. Not hard enough to scratch glass : 

Malleable or Ductile B 1. 

Yielding to the nail . B 2, 

Not yielding to the nail ^3. 

C, Aspect non-metallic, (glassy, stony, &c.) Hard enough to scratch 

glass : 

Infusible. Very hard : not yielding to the knife C I. 

Infusible, or nearly so. Yielding to the knife (7 2. 

Fusible. Not yielding water in the bulb-tube C7 3. 

Fusible. Yielding water in the bulb-tube (Jig. 22). . . C 4. 

D, Aspect non-metallic, (stony, glassy, &c.) Not hard enough to 

scratch glass : 

Soluble, and thus affecting the taste D \, 

Taking fire when held (in thin splinters) in the flame 

of a candle i> 2. 

Not exhibiting the above reactions. Streak, coloured D 3. 

Streak, white. Not yielding water in the bulb-tube . . 2> 4, 

Streak, white. Yielding water in the bulb-tube (fig, 22.) D 5, 

A, Aspect Metallic Hardness sufficient to scratch glass, 
A l,-— Colour, Light Brass-yellow, 
Iron Pyrites, — A substance of a pale brass-yellow colour, with 
greyish-black streak, occurring in amorphous, globular, and other 
masses, and in Monometric crystals (cubes, generally with alter- 
nately-striated faces, pentagonal dodecahedrons, &c,y Jigs. 23, 24, 25.) 



•o^ 





Fig. 23. 




Fig. 24. 



Fig. 25. 



H. 6.0-6.5 ; sp.gr. 4.8-5.1. Fusible, with sulphur fumes, into a 
magnetic globule. One hundred parts contain: sulphur, 53*5; 
iron, 46*7 ; but the iron is sometimes in part replaced l>y a little co- 
balt or nickel, and occasionally minute portions of gold and silver are 
accidentally present. Iron pyrites occurs in all kinds of rocks, and 
is exceedingly common ; but is useless as an ore of iron. It yields 
copperas, or iron-vitriol, by decomposition ; and it is often converted 
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on the surface, or wholly, into hydrated brown oxide of iron. It 
sometimes forms the substance of organic remains, as in many of the 
Trilobites, &c., of our Utica Slate. Amongst the principal Canadian 
localities,* we may note, more especially, the counties of Pontiac 
(Clarendon Township), Terrebonne, Berthier (Lanoraie Seign.), and 
Sherbrooke (Garthby Township), in Canada East ; the vicinity of 
Balsam Lake, where it occurs with magnetic pyrites ; and many places 
on the north shore of Lake Huron, Lake Superior, &c. A nickeliferous 
variety occurs in D' Aillebout, Berthier Co. ; and an auriferous variety 
in Vandreuil, Beauce Co., C. E. We have obtained some brilliant 
though small, crystals from the white feldspathic trap of the Montreal 
Mountain ; and also from the Niagara limestone, and other fossiliferous 
rocks ; but iron pyrites occurs chiefly in our Laurentian and Huro- 
nian Formations, and in the Metamorphic district of the Eastern 
Townships. The general reader will find these geological terms fully 
explained in some of the succeeding parts of this series. 

Radiated PyriteSy or Marcasitey ^so belongs to this Section, bat it does not 

appear to have been noticed in Canada. It has the same composition aa 

common Pyrites, but crystallizes in the Trimetric or Rhombic System. Many 

; globular specimens, with radiated structure, sometimes referred to Marcasite, 

belong truly, it should be observed, to common Pyrites. 

A, 2. — Colour, Pale Copper Red (usually with grey or black external 

tarnish.) 
Arsenical Nickel — Pale copper-red, tarnishing dark -grey. Streak, 
brownish-black. Chiefly in small amorphous masses. H. 5'0-5'5 (it 
scratches glass feebly.) Sp. gr. 7.3-7.7 (a salient character.) Fusi- 
ble, with strong odour of garlic. One hundred parts contain : 
Arsenic, 56 ; Nickel, 44. This substance, often called Copper-Nickel 
from its copper-red colour, is the common ore of nickel ; but in 
Canada it is very rare. It has been found in small quantities in 
Michipicoten Island, Lake Superior. A substance composed of sul- 
phur, arsenic, and nickel, occurs likewise, but in very small quanti- 

• For the localities mentioned in these descriptions, we are very largely indebted to the pub- 
lications of the Canadian Geological Survey, and espeecially to the JEsquisse Giologiqtie du 
Canctda, by Sir W. B. Logan and T. Sterry Hunt. We shall be greatly obliged to our readers 
for any information respecting localities of Canadian minerals ; and more especially, if a 
small fragment of the substance referred to in the information, be furnished at the same 
time. A piece no larger than our ordinary pea will be of sufficient size. Although we are 
constantly receiving specimens of different kinds for examination, the exact localities of 
these are generally kept secret by .the senders, in the belief that something has been dif- 
covered of more than usual value. 
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ties, at the Wallace Mines, Lake Huron. It is somewhat less hard 
than Arsenical Nickel. The Townships of Bolton and Ham, in the 
metam Orphic district of the Eastern Townships, are also cited as 
localities of nickel ore. The ore is said to occur there very sparingly 
in Serpentine, associated with Chromic Iron Ore. 

A, 3. Colour, Tin or Silver-white (sometimes with grey or yellowish 

external tarnish.) 
Arsenical Pyrites (Mispickel.) — Tin or silver-white, inclining to 
light steel grey. Streak, greyish-black. In amorphous and granular 
masses, and in modified rhombic prisms (Trimetric System.) 
H. 5.5-6.0 ; Sp. gr. 6.0-6.4. Fusible, with garlic odour, into a 
magnetic globule. One hundred parts contain : sulphur, 20 ; ar- 
senic, 46 ; iron, 34. This mineral is of very common occurrence in 
many countries. It is quite useless as an ore of iron, but is em- 
ployed in Germany and elsewhere in the production of arsenious acid, 
the white arsenic of commerce. Arsenious acid is obtained also, and 
more abundantly, from arsenical nickel and certain cobalt ores. In 
Canada, arsenical pyrites occurs in small quantities with common iron 
pyrites, &c., in our azoic and metamorphic rocks more especially, at 
various localities : as at the Lake Huron Mines ; in Clarendon Town- 
ship (Pontiac Co.) ; in the Cliaudiere Valley, &c. It sometimes con- 
tains a little cobalt, in which case, after exposure before the blow-pipe 
to drive off the greater part of the arsenic and sulphur, it fuses with 
with borax into a rich blue glass. 

The common cobalt ores (Smaltine and Cobaltine) belong also to this Section, 
but they hare not yet been discovered in Canada. 

A 4. Colour, Steel-grey, Iron-black, or Brown. {No fumes before 

the Blow-pipe.) 

[Principal Minerals. — Streak, dull-red : Spe(rnlar Iron Ore. Strongly magnetic ; 
streak, black : Magnetic Iron Ore. Yielding water in the bulb-tube ; streak, 
yellowish brown ; Brown Iron Ore.^ 

Specular Iron, or Red Iron Ore — Dark steel-grey, often inclining 
to blueish red. Streak, dull-red, the same as^ the colour of the earthy 
varieties described in Section D 3. In rhombohedral crystals and 
crystalline groups, and in lamellar, micaceous, and fibrous-botryoidal 
masses, the latter often called Red Haematite. H. 5.5-6.5 ; 
sp. gr. 4.3-5.3. In thin splinters, fusible on the edges (although 
commonly said to be infusible.) Becomes also magnetic after expo* 
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sure to the blow-pipe, and is often feebly magnetic in its normal con- 
dition. One hundred parts contain : Oxygen, 80 ; Iron, 70. This 
mineral is one of the most valuable of the Iron Ores. In Canada, it 
is exceedingly abundant, more especially in our Laurentian rocks, al- 
though less so than the Magnetic Iron Ore. It occurs chiefly in these 
rocks in the Township of MacNab, on the Ottawa, where it consti- 
tutes a vast bed, twenty-five feet thick, in crystalline limestone ; and 
also associated with crystalline limestone at Iron Island, Lake Nipis- 
sing (Mr. Murray.) In the Huronian rocks, it is found at the 
Wallace Mine, Lake . Huron ; and it occurs likewise in metamorphic 
chloritic schists (altered Silurian shales of the age of the Hudson 
River group), associated with magnetic iron ore, dolomite, &c., in the 
Eastern Townships of Sutton, Bolton, and Brome. 

Hmenite, — This substance, (normally, perhaps, a compound of the 
sesqui-oxides of titanium and iron,) has an iron-black or dark steel- 
grey colour, with black or dark reddish-brown streak. It closely re- 
sembles and passes into Specular Iron Ore, At Baie St. Paul, C.E., 
a large deposit of Ilmenite, three hundred feet in length and ninety feet 
broad, occurs in a feldspathic rock of the Laurentian series. It is 
associated with small orange-red grains of rutile. The same substance 
(according to Sir W. Logan,) occurs also, mixed with magnetic iron 
ore, in a thick bed in serpentine, in Vaudreuil, Beauce County, C.E» 

Magnetic Iron Ore. — Iron-black, with sub-metallic lustre and black 
streak. Occurs in monometric crystals (octahedrons and rhombic 
dodecahedrons, figs, 26 and 27), in amorphous masses of a granular or 
lamellar structure, and also in small grains. Strongly magnetic, often 
with polarity. H. 5.5-6.5 ; sp. gr. 4 9-5 2. Infusible, or nearly so. 
One hundred parts contain : Oxygen, 27.6 ; iron, 72.4 ; (or sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 69 ; protoxide of iron, 3 1 .) This when pure, is the 

most valuable of all the iron ores. 
Its black streak, and strong mag- 
netism, (and, when crystallized, its 
form), easily distinguish it from spe- 
cular iron ore. In the Laurentian 
Pift26. I'ocks of Canada, it occurs in vast 

beds, rendering this Province one of Pig. 27. 

the richest iron-containing countries of the world. It occurs also 
abundantly amongst the metamorphosed Silurian strata of the Eastern 
Townships. Its principal ** Laurentian '* localities comprise ; the 
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Townships of Marmora, Belmont, and Madoc, with those of South 
Sherbrooke, Bedford, and Crosby, in Canada West ; and the Town- 
ships of Hull and Litchfield, on the Ottawa, in Canada East. The 
supply at these localities is apparently inexhaustible. The Townships 
of Bolton and Brome, and the Chaudiere Valley, may be cited amongst 
the localities of this ore in the metamorphic district south of the 
St. Lawrence. In this district, however, as remarked by Sir William 
Logan, its value is much lessened by admixture with titanic iron, 
chlorite, &c. In the form of black magnetic sand (either alone or 
mixed with iserine, ), this ore is also of exceedingly common occur- 
rence on the shores of many of our lakes, islands, &c. The black 
iron-sand of the Toronto " Peninsula" is a well-known example. 

Iserine, — ^This is a black titaniferous iron ore, bearing the same re- 
lation to Magnetic Iron Ore that Ilmenite bears to Specular Iron. 
It occurs chiefly in the form of magnetic sand, or in small granular 
masses, mixed with magnetic iron ore. It occurs with '* iron sand " 
on our lake shores, &c., and probably with magnetic iron in the 
Eastern Townships. It can only be distinguished from the latter 
mineral by a blow-pipe (or other chr mical) examination. Fused on 
charcoal with microcosmic salt in a reducing flame, the glass becomes, 
on cooling, deep red. 

Chromic Iron Ore, — This substance is also closely related to Mag- 
netic Iron Ore. It has a black colour, with sub-metallic lustre, and 
dark-brown streak. It occurs commonly in amorphous granular 
masses, and consists normally of sesqui-oxide of chromium and oxide 
of iron. H. 5.5; sp. gr. 4.3-4.6. Bolton and Ham, in the "me- 
tamorphic district " of the Eastern Townships (where it occurs in 
veins of about a foot in thickness, in serpentine) are its principal 
Canadian localities. It is found also in other places throughout this 
district, in small grains, in dolomite and magnesite rocks. When 
quite pure, it may be distinguished from magnetic iron ore by its 
brown streak and lower sp. gr. ; as well as by its want of (or feeble) 
magnetism. Chromic Iron Ore is used for the preparation of chro- 
mium compounds, employed in dyeing, painting, &c. 

Brown Iron Ore (Limonite). — Brown of various shades, with sub- 
metallic (or sometimes stony or silky) aspect, and yellowish-brown 
&treak. Occurs chiefly in botryoidal masses with fibrous structure 
(a variety often called Brown Ilcematite), and also in vesicular and 
earthy amorphous masses ( Bo^ Iron Ore), H. 5.0-5.5 ; sp. gr. 3 .5-4.0. 
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Blackens before the blow-pipe, and becomes magnetic. In the bulb- 
tube {^JIQ' 22) it gives off water. One hundred parts contain (if the 
substance be pure) : Sesqui-oxide of iron, 85.6 ; water, 14.4. Thia 
is likewise a valuable ore of iron. The 'Bog Iron Ore variety (in 
addition to yellow ochre described in Section D 3) is that which chiefly 
occurs in Canada. This variety is a comparatively recent product ; 
and its formation, indeed, is still going on in places, by deposition 
from water in the form of carbonate of iron oxide, this being after- 
wards converted into the hydrated sesqui-oxide. It occurs in great 
abundance in Post-tertiary deposits in the Three Rivers District, C.E., 
(yielding the celebrated ** St. Maurice, or Three Rivers Iron," largely 
employed for castings) ; and also in the County of Norfolk, C.W. ; 
besides many other localities. Altogether, the following Townships 
and Seigniories are enumerated by Sir William Logan (Esquisse 
g^ologique du Canada) as yielding this ore : Middletown, Charlotte- 
ville, Walsingham, West Gwillimbury, Fitzroy, Eardley, March, Hull, 
Templeton, Vaudreuil, St. Maurice, Champlain, Batiscan, Ste. Anne, 
Port Neuf, Nicolet, Stanbridge, Simpson, Ireland, Lauzon, St. Val- 
lier, &c. These bog iron ores always contain a small amount of 
phosphoric acid, which becomes reduced during the process of smelt- 
ing, and usually renders the iron (by the presence of phosphide or phos- 
phuret of iron) ** cold-short." Cold-short iron is more or less brittle, 
and, hence, as a general rule, it is only available for castings. The 
St. Maurice ores are said, however, to yield excellent malleable iron. . 

Note. — As the minerals of thia Section (A 4) present, in many of their varie- 
ties, a somewhat doubtful metallic aspect,* they ^ill be referred to again, under 
Group C. 

B, Aspect metallic. Hardness insufficient to scratch glass » 

B 1 . Malleable or Ductile, 

[Principal Minerals: — Colour yellow: Native Gold. Colour white, with dark 
tarnish : Native Silver, Colour dark lead-grey : Sulphide of Silver. Colour 
copper- red : Native Copper,] 

Native Gold, — Rich golden-yellow ; in small granular or sub- 

crystalline masses, scales, and dust. Sp. gr. varying from about 16.0 

■* 

• The term *' aspect," as here employed, refers not merely to the " lustre " of the sub- 
stance, hut to its general appearance and characters, taken together. Thus but few, if any, 
specimens of Bog Iron Ore exhibit a metallic lustre properly so-called ; and yet most persons, 
on taking up one of these specimens, would refer it at once to the metallic group, or, in 
other words, would consider it to be a metallic substance of some kind. 
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to 19.0. Easily fusible, but otherwise inalterable before the blow^ 
pipe. Distinguished by this latter character, and also by its high 
flp. gr., its malleability, &c., from copper pyrites, iron pyrites, and 
other substances of a similar aspect. Another salient character, ap- 
plicable more especially to dust gold, is the quality of remaining un- 
affected by nitric acid. In Canada, native gold occurs over a wide 
area (in alluvial sands, &c.^ in the metamorphic district south of the 
St. Lawrence, although not in sufficient abundance to cause the regular 
working of the auriferous sands of this district to be remunerative. 
The sands of the following streams and rivers, more particularly, are 
stated by Sir William Logan to contain gold : The Guillaume, Les- 
sard. Bras, Touffe-des-Pins, Du Lac, Famine, Du Loup, Metgermet, 
and Poser's stream ; with the Chaudiere and St. Francis. These, 
with the exception of the St. Francis, belong chiefly to Beauce Co.> 
C.E. Sir William Logan states also, that native gold has been found 
in small quantities in a vein with Specular Iron Ore, in the township 
of Leeds, Megantic Co., C.E. Traces of gold have likewise been 
discovered in the native silver of Prince's Mine, Lake Superior. (See> 
also, auriferous varieties of Iron Pyrites, A 1 ; Copper Pyrites, jB 3 ; 
and Blende, Z?3.) The gold of the Eastern Townships contains, 
according to Professor Sterry Hunt, from 11 to 13 per cent, of silver. 
Small grains of t^latinum and Iridosniitmi are mixed with it here 
and there, as in the sands of the Riviere du Loup, &c. 

Native Silver* — Silver-white, often with dark or yellowish external 
tarnish. Found chiefly in crystalline arborescent groups, and in small, 
scaly, granular, or wire-lik^ masses, associated with native copper, at 
St. Ignace and Michipicoten Islands ; and with sulphide of silver, <fec., 
in calcareous spar, at Prince's Mine, Spar Island, Lake Superior ^ 
Sp. gr. 10-11. Easily fusible. 

Sulphide of Silver (or Silver Glance), — Dark lead-grey or black, 
with shining streak. Perfectly ductile. Chiefly in small masses with 
native silver, sulphide of copper, galena, malachite, &c., in a vein of 
quartz and calc spar, at Prince's Mine, Lake Superior. Sp. gr. about 
7.2. Fusible and reducible to metallic silver per se before the blow- 
pipe. One hundred parts contain : Sulphur, 13 ; silver, 87. It is 
easily distinguished from sulphide of copper, galena, &c., by ils per- 
fect malleability, as well as by its blow-pipe characters. 

Native Copper : — Copper-red, with shining streak. Chiefly in 
arborescent and amorphous masses, more rarely in determinable 
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crystal-groups (Monometric.) H. 2.5-3.0. Perfectly malleable. 
Sp. gr. about 8.9. Easily fusible, imparting a green colour to the 
flame. Native copper occurs in immense abundance on the south 
shore of Lake Superior, but on the Canada side of the lake it has 
been found in small quantities in St. Ignace and Michipicoten Islands. 
In the latter Island, at Maimanse and Mica Bay, accompanying copper 
glance and copper pyrites. It does not appear to occur at all amongst 
the extensive deposits of copper pyrites, &c., on Lake Huron. In the 
Eastern metamorphic district, native copper is said to have been 
noticed at St. Henri, Dorchester County. 

^.2. Yielding to the Nail 

[Principal Miaerals: Streak white, Mica, Streak black, colour, black or dark- 
grey: Graphite, Streak and Colour lead-grey; imparting a pale green tiut to 
the blow-pipe flame : Molybdenite. "l 

Mica : — In laminar or scaly masste, with a false pearly-metallic 
aspect. Colour, various ; streak, white. See Section D. 4. 

Graphite: — Chiefly in black or dark-grey foliated masses or small 
scales. Feels somewhat greasy ; marks on paper ; sectile, and flexible 
in thin pieces ; H. 1.0-2.0 ; Sp. gr. about 2.0. Inalterable before 
the blow-pipe. It occurs in small scales disseminated more or less 
throughout our Laurentain formation, and more especially in the 
crystalline limestones of that series ; but its principal Canadian 
localities are the townships of Grenville (Addington County,) and 
Fitzroy (Carleton County,) on the Ottawa. At the former locality it 
constitutes several veins, each of an average thickness of about 
five inches ; and is associated with garnets, zircon, feldspar, and other 
minerals. Graphite when of fine granular structure and dark colour, 
is extensively employed, under the popular name of Plumbago or 
** Black-Lead," in the manufacture of the so-called black-lead pencils. 
It consists, however, simply of carbon (or of carbon mechanically 
mixed with oxide of iron,) and does not contain a trace of lead. Our 
Canadian graphite is unfortunately too coarse and not sufliciently 
intense in colour for pencils, but, according to Sir William Logan, it 
may be used in the manufacture of refractory crucibles. Some 
samples that we have seen, might be employed also when ground to 
powder, as a polishing material for grates and stoves. 

Molybdenite : — This substance much resembles graphite, but is of a 
lighter colour ; and whilst it leaves a black trace on paper, it makes a 
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dull greenish streak on smooth porcelain. It occurs chiefly in small 
scaly masses of a lead-grey colour. Like graphite it feels somewhat 
greasy, and it is also flexible. H. 1.0-2.0 ; Sp. gr. 4.4-4.8. In- 
fusible, but it colours the blow-pipe flame pale- green, and volatilizes 
very slowly, depositirfg a white crust of molybdic acid on the 
charcoal. One hundred parts consist of: sulphur 41, molybdenum 
59. It is not uncommon in small quantities amongst our Laurentian 
rocks generally, and in the intrusive granites of that formation. As 
special localities, we may cite from the Reports of the Geological 
Survey : Jerome, C. E. ; Mud Turtle Lake, north of Balsam Lake ; 
the River Dore near Gros Cap ; and a granite vein on the west side 
of Terrace Cove, Lake Superior. Molybdenite is the principal source 
of molybdenum compounds, used in porcelain painting, and as a re- 
agent in certain chemical experiments, &c. 

To this section belong also, Pyrolusite or Black Manganese Ore^ and Sulphide 
of Antimony or Orey Antimony Ofe. The former (a compound of oxygen 86.7, 
manganese 63.3) occurs chiefly in radiating fibrous masses of a black or dark 
eteel-grey colour, and is quite infusible. We have received a specimen said to 
have been found in the Kastern Townships or the neighbourhood, a district in 
which the Earthy or Bog Manganese Ore is of not uncommon occurence (see 
Section D.) Pyrolusite is found also in the .adjoining State of Vermont. It is a 
valuable ore. Stdphide of Antimony has not hitherto been recognised in Canada 
It occurs principally in fibrous masses of a lead or steel-grey colour, often with a 
dark or iridescent tarnish. A thin splinter will melt in the flame of a candle 
without the aid of the blow-pipe. It has been found in Maine, New Hampshire, Ac, 
in the United States. 

B. 3. Not yielding to the Nail, 

(Principal Minerals : — Colour reddish ; garlic-like odour before the blowpipe : 
Arsenical Nickel. Colour reddish, with blue or variegated tarnish; Purple 
Copper Pyrites. Colour, bronze-yellow; magnetic: Magnetic Pyrites. Colour, 
brass yellow, often with variegated tarnish ; streak, blackish-green : Copper 
Pyrites. Colour, dark grey, often with green or blue tarnish ; (Sp. gr. under 6.8). 
Copper Olance. Colour lead grey; breaking easily into rectangular fragments ; 
(Sp. gr. over Y.O) : Galena, Colour, dark brown or various ; streak brown ; 
Infusible : Zinc Blende, 

Arsenical Nickel : — Colour light copper-red, sometimes with green- 
ish-white coating ; exceedingly heavy ; yielding an arsenical or garlio- 
like odour before the blowpipe. Many (or most) specimens are just 
hard enough to scratch glass ; hence, this substance is described in 
fall under Section A 2, above. As a Canadian mineral, it is com- 
paratively unimportant. 
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Magnetic Pyrites : — Colour brownish or bronze -yellow, with black 
streak. Chiefly in amorphous masses. Magnetic, and often exhibits 
polarity. H. 3.5-4,5; Sp. gr. 4.4-4.7. Fusible, with sulphur 
fumes. Easily converted, by roasting, into red oxide of iron. One 
hundred parts contain : sulphur 39.5, iron 60.5. This substance, like 
the common pyrites, is not employed as an ore of iron. It occurs in 
considerable veins in St. Jerome, C. E. ; also in the Chaudiere Valley, 
where it is in part auriferous ; and, in large quantities, about Balsam 
Lake, &c., C. W. 

Copper Pyrites : — Brass-yellow, often with a variegated tarnish ; 
streak, dark green or greenish- black. Chiefly in amorphous masses ; 
sometimes in small tabular and tetrahedral crystals (Dimetric.) H. 
3.5-4 '0; Sp. gr. 4.1-4*3. Fusible with sulphur fumes into a mag- 
netic globule. One hundred parts consist of: sulphur 35, copper 
34.5, iron 30.5. This mineral is one of the most important of the 
copper ores. It is the characteristic ore of our Huronian rocks.* It 
occurs abundantly in these, at the Bruce and Wallace mines, Root 
River, Echo Lake, &c., on Lake Huron ; and in the Michipicoten 
Islands, Lake Superior. It occurs likewise, but in comparatively 
small quantities in the Laurentian formation : as in the Seigniory of 
Lanoraie, Berthier County, C.E. ; &c. ; and it has also been found in 
the metamorphic district of the Eastern Townships ; more especially 
in Upton, Drummond County, (where an argentiferous variety occurs,) 
and in Acton, Bagot County. At the latter locality it is auriferous. 

Purple Copper Pyrites, (Erubescite) : — Colour pale brownish-red, 
but always more or less masked by a rich blue or variegated tarnish ; 
streak, greyish-black, by which (as well as by its colour, &c.,) this 

* The fillowing Table shows (in a descending order) the positions of the rook-groups 
recognised in Canada. These groups, with their various subdivisions, &c., will be discussed 
in detail in one of the succeeding Parts of this series of papers, but the present Table may 
prove useful in the mean time. 

Modem or Post-Tertiary Deposits* 
The true Drift Formation, 

(Here a great break occurb in the geological scale as represented in Canada.) 
Carboniferous Formation (developed in part only in Gasp^.) 
Devonian Formation^ 
Silurian Formation,* 
Huronian Formation^ 
Laurentian Formation. 



* Tho great fossiliferous formation of Canada. Metamorphosed or rendered crystalline 
in part, in the so-called " metamorphic district '> of the Eastern Townships and surround- 
ing region. 
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specioa may be easily distinguished from the variegated specimens of 
copper pyrites or yellow copper ore. Chiefly in amorphous or small 
granular masses accompanying yellow copper pyrites in quartz. Some- 
times, as observed by the writer J^Canadian Journal, New Series : vol, 
1, page 187) in pseudomorphs, or altered (Dimetric) tetrahedrons, 
after the yellow ore. H=4.0 ; sp. gr. 4.4-5.0. Fusible with sulphur 
fumes into a magnetic globule. One hundred parts contain (as a 
mean) : sulphur 25, copper 60, iron 15 This mineral occurs with 
copper pyrites at most of the localities given in the description of that 
substance, above. It is found also in the townships of Inverness and 
Leeds, Megantic County, C.E. 

Sulphuret of Copper, or Copper Glance : — Dark lead-grey often 
with blue or green tarnish ; streak, black and slightly shining. Chiefly 
in amorphous masses, more rarely in small flat six-sided crystals 
(Trimetric.) H 2.5-3.0 ; sp. gr. 5.5-5.8. Fusible with bubbling, 
colouring the flame green, and leaving a copper globule surrounded in 
general by a dark scoria. One hundred parts contain : sulphur 20.2, 
copper 79.8. This valuable ore occurs in some abundance at the 
Bruce Mines, Lake Huron. It is also found at Prince's Mine on 
Spar Island, Lake Superior, as well as in the Michipicoten Islands and 
in the Island of St. Ignace on that Lake, associated with copper 
pyrites, native copper, &c. It occurs likewise (with purple copper 
pyrites, &c.,) in the eastern metamorphic district : as in the townships 
of Leeds and Inverness in Megantic county. In the former of these 
townships it lies, according to Sir William Logan, in a ferruginous 
dolomite, associated with specular iron ore and a small quantity of 
native gold. 

Galena : — Lead-grey, with black and somewhat shining streak. In 
amorphous masses of lamellar or granular structure, and in monome- 

tric crystals — more especially in cubes and cu|^o-octahe- 
drons, Jip 28. It breaks easily, owing to its well-mar- 
ked cubical cleavage, into rectangular fragments. H. 
2.5 ; sp. gr. 7.2-7.7. Decrepitates before the blow-pipe 
Fig 28. ancl yields lead globules, with the deposition of a yellow 
coating on the charcoal. One hundred parts contain : sulphur 
13.4, lead 86.6 ; but a portion of the sulphide of lead is generally 
replaced by sulphide of silver. ^ The silver in most of the Canadian 
samples, however, is insufficient to meet the cost of its extraction. 
Galena is the source of nearly all the lead of commerce. It occurs in 
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Canada in very many places, but nowhere, apparently, in large 
quantities. It is chiefly found in connection with the crystalline 
limestones of the Laurentian formation, associated with crystallized 
calc-spar and sulphate of baryta, and sometimes also with zinc 
blende and iron pyrites. It occurs thus, occasionally forming thin 
veins, in the townships of Lansdowne and Bastard, (Leeds County, 
C.W. ;) Bedford (Frontenac County, C.W. ;) Fitzroy (Carleton 
County, C.W. ;) Ramsay (Lanark County, C.W. ;) Petite Nation 
(Ottawa County, C. E. ;) and, in smaller quantities, in many other 
townships lying more especially along the southern outcrop of the 
Laurentian country. Galena has been met with also in the Huronian 
rocks of the Michipicoten and Spar Islands, Lake Superior, associated 
with copper ores, calc-spar, amethyst-quartz, &c., and on the neigh- 
bouring shores. Also in the metamorphic district of Eastern Canada ; 
more especially in the quartz veins of the Chaudi^re VaUey (with 
zinc blende, common and magnetic pyrites, native gold, &c.) as in the 
seigniories of Yaudreuil and St. George. 

Zinc Blende : — This substance varies in its aspect from sub-metallic 
to vitreo-resinous. The more metallic-looking specimens are dark- 
brown, black, brownish-yellow or brownish-red, with yellowish or 
reddish-brown streak, and high lustre. Found chiefly in lammellar 
and small irregular masses, and in more or less obscure crystals of the 
Monometric system. H. 3.5-4.0 ; sp. gr. 3.9-4.2. Infusible. One 
hundred parts contain : sulphur 33, zinc 67. Zinc Blende, although 
BO abundant in many countries, can scarcely be called an ore of zinc : 
the attempts to employ it for the extraction of the metal, having 
hitherto proved of very partial success. It may be used however, 
when ground to powder, as the basis of a wash or paint for frame 
buildings and wood-work generally. In Canada, Zinc Blende occurs 
in some abundance at Prince's Mine on Spar Island, and at Maimanse, 
Lake Superior, with copper ores, galena, &c. Also in small quantities 
with galena, in the townships of Lansdowne, Bedford, &c., (see under 
galena^ above) ; and in the eastern metamorphic district of the Chau- 
diere Valley. The Blende of this latter locality (seigniories of Yau- 
dreuil and St. George, Beauce Co.,) has been shewn by Mr. Sterry 
Hunt of the Geological Sifirvey, to be slightly auriferous. 
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(Z Aspect, non^metallic (stony, glassy, etc*) Hardness sufficient to 

scratch glass 

C, 1 — Infusible, Very hard, not yielding to the knife. 

[Quartz is the only mineral of common occurrence, belonging to the present 
section. In colour, degree of transparency, and general appearance, this substance 
yaries exceedingly ; but its specific gravity is always under 2*9, whilst the other 
minerals (of Canadian occurrence) included in the section, exceed 8*0 in density. 
Feldspar is sometimes confounded by beginners with quartz ; but the former in 
thin splinters, is more or less readily fusible. The two minerals may be distinguish- 
ed also, at once, by the following characters : Quartz breaks with an uneven or 
conchoidal fracture, and never exhibits smooth cleavage planes. Feldspar, on the 
other hand, possesses a strongly-marlsed lamellar structure, and breaks easily in 
certain directions, so as to present a smooth, polished, and somewhat pearly 
fracture-plane.] 

Corundum^^-'Red, blue, brown, greenish, black, &c. In small 
granular masses and hexagonal crystals. H. 9*0^ and hence much 
above that of quartz ; sp. gr. 3'9-4*l. Quite infusible. Corundum 
consists, normally, of pure alumina. The transparent red varieties 
constitute the Buhy of commerce, and the blue varieties the Sapphire. 
The coarser dull-coloured varieties are called Adamantine spar; and 
the opaque, black and dark grey varieties (often mixed with magnetic 
iron ore) form Emery, a substance used largely, from its great hard- 
ness, as a polishing material. Some of the finer kinds of corundum 
exhibit when cut, a beautiful opalescent six-rayed star. These are 
called asteria sapphires, ^c, according to their colour. Bed (and 
blue) corundum occurs sparingly in the crystalline limestone 
(Lauren tian series) of Burgess township, Lanark Co., C. "W. 

Spinel. — ^Ked, blue, dull-green, black, &c. In small granular 
masses, but chiefly in regular octahedrons, 
simple or modified ; figs. 29, 30. The latter 
figure represents a common twin- form, or 
combination of two octahedrons. Infusible, 
H. 8*0^ sp.gr. 3*5-4'5. Spinel is an alurai- Fig. 29. Fig. so. 
nate of magnesia, but a portion of the magnesia is usually replaced 
by oxide of iron, as in the black varieties called pleonaste, more 
especially ; or by oxide of zinc, as in the Swedish dark green variety 
called Oahnite or automolite. Normally, it consists of alumina 72, 
magnesia 28. The clear red varieties are employed in jewellery under 
the name of Spinel or Balas ruby. Well-crystallized bladk speci- 
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mens occur in the Laurentian limestone of Burgess township, 
0. W. ; and bluish specimens with clintonite (a chloritic, altered 
mineral,) in D'Aillebout, Joliette Co., C. E, 

Magnetie Iron Ore, — Black with black streak, and in general, 
a sub-metallic lustre. Massive, or in octahedrons and rhombic 
dodecahedrons. Strongly magnetic^ often with polarity. See A 4, 
above. 

Chromie Iron Ore. — Black ; chiefly massive, and usually with sub- 
metallic lustre. Streak, dark brown. Imparts a fine green colour 
to borax before the blowpipe. See A 4i, above. 

Quartz*-^A. substance of a vitreous or more or less stony aspect ; 
colourless, or of various colours, as purple, brown, red, green, yellow, 
&c. Occurring in crystals and crystalline 
groups, figs. 31, 32, and also ^in nodular, 
botryoidal, and amorphous masses. The crystals 
are commonly six-sided prisms, streaked across, 
and terminated by a six-sided pyramid. H. 7*0 ; 
sp. gr. 2*6-2'7. Infusible ; but melting (with 
great effervescence) with carbonate of soda, into Pig. si. Fix. 32. 
a clear glass. Quartz consists normally of pure silica, the coloured 
varieties owing their tints to minute and accidental admixtures of 
sesqui-oxide of iron, bitupiinous matter, and other inessential ii^re- 
dients. Special names have been applied by lapidaries and others to 
the leading varieties of quartz. Thus we have, Rock Crystal (including 
the so-called ** Quebec diamonds," &c.) ; Smoky Qiuirfz, a brown 
variety of rock crystal ; Amethyst, a purple or violet-coloured quartz, 
in which the edges of the crystals are usually more deeply coloured 
than the other parts ; Cairngorm, a yellow transparent quartz ; JR08& 
Quartz ; Milk Quartz, a white translucent variety ; Calcedony and 
Cornelian, grey, white, bluish, yellow, and red, uncrystallized 
translucent varieties of quartz ; Cat^s-eye, an opalescent or chatoy- 
ant calcedony ; Ghrysoprase, a light green traiUlucent variety ; 
Heliotrope, a dark green variety, sometimes with red spots and 
then called Bloodstone ; 'Plasma and Prase, other green varieties, 
the latter often mixed with actynolite ; Ajate, Onyx, Sardonyx, 
&c., uncrystallized varieties of various banded colours ; Jaap&r, 
coa^rse, opaque, red, brown, and other coloured specime is, often 
striped, and with dull lustre on the fractured surface ; Flint and 
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Somstoney &c* Crystallized quartz occurs in various parts of 
Canada, more especially where Laurentian rocks prevail, and in the 
altered rocks of the eastern townships. Amethyst is found abun- 
dantly on Spar Island, where it forms a broad vein with calc-spar 
holding native silver, and at Thunder Bay and other spots on Lake 
Superior. Agates, also, in great variety, occur in the trap rocks and 
in the shingle beaches of that region (Michipicoten Isle, St. Ignace, 
Thunder Bay, &c.) A jasper-conglomerate, evidently an altered 
sedimentary rock, occurs on the north shore of Lake Huron. Agates 
and red and green jaspers occur also in G-asp6. Ked jasper passing 
into jaspery iron ore, likewise near Sherbrooke ; and, with veins of 
calcedony, on the river Quelle (ELamouraska Co.) C. E. Silica 
often constitutes the fossilizing substance of organic remains, as in 
the Devonian corals of western Canada ; and it is frequently found 
in crystal-groups in the inside of many fossil shells. Einally, it may 
be observed, quartz forms one of the essential components of 
granite, gneiss, and many other crystalline rocks. Sandstones 
also consist essentially of quartz grains cemented together, or 
consolidated by pressure; whilst in beds of sand and gravel we 
have the same substance in loose grains and pebbles, as explained 
more fully in Part III. 

Z»rc(w.— Bed, brown, or grey, with resino-vitreous aspect. Chiefly 
in small crystals : (square-based prism-pyramids), fig. SSL H. 7*5 ; sp. 
gr* 4*0-4*7. Quite infusible. One hundred parts consist of : silica 
33'2, zirconia 668. The transparent, yellowish-red 
varieties are employed in jewellery under the name of 
Hyacinth, Small crystals, sometimes of good quality, 
occur in the crystalline limestone (Laurentian Series) 
of Q-renville township, Argenteuil Co., 0. E. Those 
Pig- 88. -^iiich have come under our observation are simply in- 
teresting as mineral specimens, but Sir William Logan has obtained 
some of fine colour and transparency, '' constituting veritable gems." 
(Esquisse g^ologique du Canada.) 

Andalusite, — Chiefly grey or pale red ; in granular masses, and in 
rectangular or rhombic prisms. The latter are sometimes compound, 
presenting a cruciform figure on the cross section. These constitute 
the variety OhiastolUe, (fig. 34.) H. (normally) = 7-0-7-6, but 
often less by alteration or weathering ; sp. gr. 8*1-8*2. Quite 
infusible. General composition : silica 87, alumina 68. In Canada, 
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this mineral occurs in reddisb crystals and small 

masses in micaceous schists (altered Silurian strata,) 

around Lake St. Erancis in the counties of Megantic 

and Beauce. It may be distinguished from feldspar ?ig. 34. 

by its higher specific gravity, and also by its complete infusibility. 

Stawrolite: — Brown, red, greyish. Commonly in cruciform 
(Triraetric) crystals; otherwise iq more or less simple, rhombic 
prisms. H 7-7*5, but sometimes less by alteration ; sp. gr. 3*5-3*8. 
Quite infusible. General composition : silica, alumina, peroxide of 
iron. This mineral occurs sparingly in the metamorphic strata of 
the Eastern townships, although it is abundant in the mica slate of 
Maine, Vermont, &c. 

But He : — In small crystalline scales and g^ins, and in flattened 
square-based prism-pyramids, of a red or orange colour, with semi* 
metallic lustre. H. 60-6'5 ; sp. gr. 4*16-4*2.5. Infusible. Forming 
with borax in a reducing flame a dark amethystine-blue glass, which 
by exposure to an intermittent flame, becomes transformed into a 
light-blue enamel. In Canada, Eutile, in a distinct form, occurs only 
in small quantities in 1;he iron-ores of the Eastern metamorphic 
region, as in the townships of Sutton, Bolton and Brome ; and with 
llmenite in the Laurentian rocks of Baie St. Paul, Canada East. It 
consists of Titanic acid (= Oxygen 39, Titanium 61.) 

Condrodite : — Chiefly in small granular masses of a deep yellow 
colour, imbedded (usually with accompanying scales of graphite,) in 
crystalline limestone. H 6-6'6 ; sp. gr. 3*l-3*2. Infusible, but 
becomes white before the blowpipe. With borax> melts into a clear 
glass, which, if thoroughly saturated, may be rendered milky by 
flaming. Tbis mineral is a silicate of magnesia, combined with a 
small proportion of fluoride of magnesium. It dissolves with gela- 
tinization in hydrochloric acid. Condvodite occurs in some abundance 
in the crystalline limestones of our Laurentian rocks, more especially 
in the townships of South Crosby (Leeds Co.) C. W., and Grenville 
(Argeuteuil Co.*) C. E. Also in St. Jerome, (Terrebonne Co.) 
in the Lower Province. 

Olivine : — In green, yellow, or brownish grains and granular masses 
(sometimes crystalline) in the eruptive rocks of Montreal, Eouge- 

* This is incorrectly printed ' Addington Co.* in our description of CfrapUUt B 2, above. 
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mont, Montarville, etc.^ in Eaetem Canada, as first recognised bj Mr. 
Hunt of the geological suryej. H 6'0<6*5 ; sp. gr. 3*3-3*5. Infusible, 
gelatinizes in hydrochloric acid. Composed of silica and magnesia^ 
the latter usuallj in part replaced by protoxide of iron. 

Tourmaline : — (Infusible varieties) : yellow, green, etc., mostly ih 
three or nine- sided prisms. This mineral is desdribed under C 3, the 
Canadian varieties being (chiefly) fusible. 

Feldspar (Including Orthoclase, Albite, etCj) : — In white, red, 
green, or greyish cleavable masses and crystals. Fusible in thin 
splinters. See Section C 3. 

The following minerals may alao he referred to, in connection with this group :>— ^ 

Opal, — Hydrated silioa. A vitreous, or resino-vitreous mineral of various oolour8» 
occurring only in nodular or amorphous forms. Sp. gr. 2'0-2-2. Gives off a little 
water in the bulb-tuhe. The iridescent varieties constitute the noble opal; the 
colourless glassy variety in botryoidal masses, forms the hyalite; whilst the opaque, 
or faintly translucent varieties, of white, grey, red, brown, and other colours, 
comprise the Bemi-opaly milk opal, foood^al, <&o. Although this mineral, at least 
in its coarser varieties, is exceedingly common in the old world, (chiefly in 
amygdaloidal cavities in trap and volcanic rocks,) it appears to be of very rare 
occurrence in North America. 

Beryl, — Chiefly in six-sided prisms and columnar masses of a light green colour. 
Fusible with great diffioalty, and only on the thinnest edges. H. 7*5-8 ; sp. gr. 
2 6~2'8. Common in many parts of the United States. The clear bluish-green 
varieties are employed in jewellery under the name of Aquamarine. The rich, 
deep green varieties (chiefly from New Grenada) form the well-known Emerald, 

Topaz, — Chiefly in yellow, colourless, or bluish crystals and rolled pebbles, 
easily distinguished from quarti by their facile cleavage in one direction. The 
crystals are combinations of rhombic prisms and pyramids (see figs. 16 and 18 in 
Part I.) H. 8*0 ; sp. gr. 8 4-8*6. In the (Jnited States, Topaz occurs in Connec- 
ticut and North Carolina. 

7\n'8tone or Caanterite, — Brown, grey, black, etc. In granular masses, pebbles^ 
and Di metric crystals, the latter often in twin combinations. Very hard and very 
heavy, (H. 6 0-70; sp. gr. 6*8-7*0.) Infusible, but yielding tin globules before 
the blowpipe, especially with carbonate of soda. The lustre isoften semi-metallio. 
This is the ** ore " of tin, properly so-ealled. One hundred parts consist of: oxygen 
21*88, tin 78 62. In the United States it occurs but sparingly, and no traces of it 
have as yet been found in any part of Canada. 

C. 2. Infusible. Yielding easily to the knife. 

Cyanite. — Chiefly in lamellar and bladed or broad<^flbrous masses 
of a pale-blue, or pearl-grey colour, though often white, reddish, &c* 
Lustre somewhat pearly. The edges of the lamelUo scratch glass 
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witli ease, whilst the flat surfaces yield readily to the knife. Sp. gr.' 
3*5-3*7. Infusible before the blowpipe, and very slowly soluble in 
borax. One hundred parts consist of : silica 37, alumina 63. Not 
met with, apparently, in Canada, but it occurs in mica slate in 
Vermont, and is of frequent occurrence in other States. 

Apatite or Phosphate of Lime; — Chiefly in six-sided prisms (often 
with rounded edges) of a light green colour ; or in green and brown- 
ish cleavable and concretionary masses. H. 5*0; sp. gr. 3'0-3'3. 
infusible (or in some specimens fusible with difficulty on the thinnest 
edges), but it dissolves readily in borax and in salt of phosphorus, 
yielding a glass which becomes opaque on cooling or when ^' flamed.'* 
By this character, as well as by its inferior hardness (as it scratches 
glass but feebly, and may readily be scratched by a knife,) Apatite 
ia easily distinguished from ^reen feldspar and beri/l. It differs from 
Muor Spar in being hard enough to scratch glass : also by its infusi- 
bility, crystalline form, <&c. Apatite occurs in the crystalline lime* 
stones of our Laurentian rocks. Amongst its more important 
localities, we may cite the townships of Burgess and Elmsley, in 
Canada West ; with Grand Calumet Island on the Ottawa, and Hull 
township, in Eastern Canada. In the township of Burgess it occurs 
in a red-coloured coarse-grained limestoue in such abundance as to 
form, according to the estimate of Sir William Logan, about one- 
third of the mass. In North Elmsley, a fine locality has recently 
been discovered by Dr. James Wilson, of Perth. Small nodular 
masses of phosphate of lime, presenting a brown colour and shining 
lustre, occur also in the sandstones of the Sillery group (afc the top 
of the Lower Silurian series) on the river Quelle, and in the shales 
of Point L^vi in Canada East. These are supposed to be coprolites* 
It is perhaps needless to observe, that phosphate of lime, whether 
derived from inorganic or organic sources, constitutes an agricultural 
fertilizer or manure of the highest value. 

In this group, may be placed also, the Silicate and Carbonate of Zinct but these 
DQinerals have not been discovered as yet in Canada. The Silicate of Zinc occurs 
«hiefly in white or yellowish crystalline aggregations. Or in botryoidal and sometimes 
earthy masses, often of a dull brownish yellow tint from intermixed peroxide of 
iron, and occasionally also coloured grei'n by silicate of copper. The crystals are 
pyro-electric, and are slightly fusible on the edges. Sp. gr. 8'8-8*6 ; H. 60. 
Gives oif water in the bulb-tube, and dissolves in heated hydrochloric acid. Com- 
position : Silica 25, oxide of xinc 65*6, water 9*6. Catbonate of Zinc, in colour, 
etc, resembles the silicate, but the crystals are rhombohedrons. H. 6.0 ; sp. gr 
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4*0-4*4. Dissolyes with effervesceDce in aeids. Cotnpneition : carbonic acid 85% 
oxide of zinc 64*8. These minerals are frequently found intermixed. They consti- 
tute (with Red Zinc Ore) the essential ** ores " of Zinc, properly so-called. See 
the remarks under Zine Blende^ B 8, (page 182) above. 

C3. Ftmhle, Not yielding water in the tulh-^tuhe, 

Oamet ;— Colour, chiefly red of various shades, but also black, 
brown, green (both dark and pale,) yellow, and even white. Com- 
monly in crystals (rhombic dodecahedrons and trapezohedrons, figs. 
35 and 36) ; otherwise in granular and rounded masses, or amorphous, 
with lamellar structure. H. 6*5-7"5 ; sp, gr. 3*5-4*2. More or less 
easily fusible, the dark specimens yielding a magnetic bead. Compo- 
sition, essentially silica and alumina, (or silica, alumina and sesqui- 
oxide of iron,) with either lime, or magnesia, or protoxide of iron or 

manganese, or several of these bases 
combined. (See a very complete 
series of analyses in Dana's ** System 
of Mineralogy," vol. 2, pages 191-2.) 
Garnets are of comparatively common 
occurrence in the gneissoid rocks of p. ^^ 
Pi«. 85. ^YiQ Laurentian formation, more especi- 
ally in contact with beds of crystalline limestone. The mineral thus 
occurs in bands of gneiss properly so-called, quartz, hornblende 
rock, &c., along or near to the edges of the limestone beds in very 
many localities, although it is found also in various places more or 
less remote from these beds. Briefly, amongst other Laurentian lo- 
calities of Garnet, we may mention the following : — Various spots 
along the Muskoka river, as the Lake of Bays, &c. ; the townships 
of Marmora and Elzevir, Hastings County, C. "W. ; Barrie and other 
townships in Erontenac County, C.W. ; Hull, Ottawa County. C.B. ; 
Chatham, Chatham Gore, and Grenville townships (dark red and 
hyacinth-red varieties) in Argenteuil County, C. E ; the parish of St. 
Jerome in Terrebonne County, C. E. ; Rawdon township, Montcalm 
County, C. E. ; Hunterstown, Maskinonge County, C B. ; &c. In 
some of these localities, (St. Jerome especially, see Sir William Lo- 
gan's Eeport for 1853) the garnets are sufficiently abundant to be 
available as a polishing material in place of emery. Amongst the 
altered strata south of the St. Lawrence, Mr. Hunt has discovered 
certain white or light-coloured beds which exhibit the composition 
of a lime garnet. In the township of Oxford, one of these consists 
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of irregular rounded masses of white garnet. — H. 7*0 ; sp. gr. 3*535 
— associated with serpentine ; and at the Palls of the Biver Guil- 
laume in Beauce Couuty, the same substance forms a compact homo* 
geneous rock (See Mr. Hunt's Beport for 1856.) 

Idocrase. — This mineral is identical with Garnet in composition 
and general characters, but differs in crystallization. It occurs in 
modified square-based prisms and pyramids of the Dimetric system, 
at least when crystallized. In other respects it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from garnet. Idocrase has been found, /^7^ 

associated with crystalline limestone, in Clarendon /\ /^f^ 

township Frontenac county, C. W. ; Calumet Island 
on the Ottawa; and Grenville township, Argenteuil 
County, C. E. Pig. 37. 

Tourmaline, — Of various colours, black, brown, yellow, green, 
blue, and pale red ; sometimes colourless. The black variety is 
commonly known by the name of Schorl. Tourmaline occurs in 
modified three, six, nine, or twelve-sided prisms longitudinally 
striated, or in columnar or fibrous masses. The crystals are generally 
triangular on the cross fracture, owing to the predominance 
of three prismatic planes ; and this character is usually 
sufficient to distinguish the mineral from other substan- 
ces. H. 6'5-7'5 ; sp. gr. 3*0-3-3. The black, and most 
of the brown varieties fuse easily, the others, as a Pig. 38. 
general rule, being either infusible, or fusible on the edges only. 
Tourmaline presents a somewhat complex composition, but its 
essential constituents comprise : silica, boracic acid, alumina (or 
alumina and sesqui-oxide of iron) with lime or magnesia, or one 
of the alkalies, or several of these bases combined. Fine examples 
of this mineral occur in connection with the crystalline limestones 
of the Laurentian rocks at Calumet Island on the Ottawa (greenish- 
yellow crystals); in the township of Fitzroy, Carleton County, C. W. ; 
in Clarendon township, Frontenac County, 0. W. ; in the townships 
of Bathurst and Elmsley, Lanark County C. W. ; in Hunterstown, 
Maskinong6 County, 0. E. ; at St. J6rome, Terrebonne County, C. E ; 
and other localities. In addition to the general triangular form of 
its crystals and columnar concretions, tourmaline may b^ distinguished 
from hornblende and other minerals of this section, by exhibiting 
electrical properties when heated. The clear varieties moreover, are 
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generally translucent when viewed transyerselj, and quite opaque 
when viewed longitudinallj, even in the shortest fragments. 

Sphene, — This mineral, as regards ^Canadian localities, occurs in 
small masses or little sharp- edged crystals of an amber- yellow colour 
in the crystalline limestones of the Laurentian series generally ; 
and in the eruptive trap rocks of the eastern Province. H. 5*5 ; 
sp. gr. 3'4-8 6, Fusible on the edges with bubbling into a dark 
glass: Essential components : silica, titanic acid, and lime. Our 
best known localities comprise Grand Calumet Island on the 
Ottawa ; Burgess township, Lanark County, C. W. ; Q-renville 
township in Argenteuil County (in crystalline limestone and also in 
trap) ; St. Jerome parish, in Terrebonne County, C. E ; and the 
eruptive rocks of Mount Johnson, Yamaska, &c., of the district of 
Montreal. 

JEpidote, — Chiefly in modified oblique prisms, and in fibrous and 
lamellar masses of a dark or light-green colour, passing into greenish- 
yellow, brown and grey. H. 6-0-7-0 ; sp. gr. 3-2-3'6, expands 
before the blowpipe into a slag-like mass, which melts upon its 
edges but resists further fusion. By this latter character it may be 
easily distinguished from hornblende, augite, idocrase, and other 
minerals of this section. Epidote occurs in many of our eruptive 
rocks, as in the greenstones of Lake Superior and the nobth shore of 
Lake Huron, and in some of the traps of Eastern Canada, although 
nowhere, apparently, in very prominent specimens. Mr. Murray, in 
his report for 1858, cites the east shore of Portage Harbour, Lake 
Huron, as a locality of this mineral. 

^orn5Z<9«^.— Dark or light-green, black, brownish, and sometimes 
light-grey or colourless. In prismatic crystals (of the Monoclinic 
System) figs. 39 and 40, or more frequently in amorphous masses o^ 
a fibrous or lamellar structure. The dark varieties are commonly 
known as Hornblende or Amphibole ; the bright or light-green 
varieties, as Actynolite ; and the greyish or colorless varieties, as 
Tremolite, H. 5*5-60 ; sp. gr. 3-0-3*4. Easily fusible, the dark 
Specimens yielding magnetic beads. Composi- 
tion: silica and magnesia, the latter in part 
replaced by protoxide of iron or lime ; alumina 
being also sometimes present. This mineral 
forms one of the essential components of many Fig. 89. Fig. 40. 
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metamorpbic and eruptive rocks. It thus occurs in syenitic gneiss, 
hornblende-slate, &c,, throughout the large area occupied by the Lau- 
tentian strata, and in the intrusive syenites associated with these — as 
in the township of Q-renville, Argenteuil county, C. E., and other 
localities. It occurs also in crystals and fibrous masses in the beds of 
crystalline limestone belonging to this series. Amongst other Lauren- 
tian localities, we may enumerate, Grand Calumet Island (Tremolite, 
&o,) ; Biasdell's Mills, river Gatineau ; Grenville, &c.,— in Canada 
East ; with the neighbourhood of Perth, <fcc., in Lanark County, 
C. W. (the acicular variety termed ** Kaphilite") ; Elzevir township, 
Hastings County (dark-green, and in places, black fibrous masses 
which have been taken for coal) ; Barrie and other townships in 
Erontenac County ; the Muskoka river, the Ealls of the Madawaska, 
&c,y — in Canada West. In the more modem metamorpbic district 
south of the St. Lawrence, hornblende occurs largely as a rock con- 
stituent, as in Beauce and other counties. Also in crystals and 
crystalliDO grains in the eruptive masses of Shefibrd, BeloBil, &c., of 
that district. 

Attgite, — This miiieral in colour and all general characters, as well 
as in composition and blowpipe comportment, closely resembles 
JEEornhlende, The crystals belong like v^ise to the Monoclinic Sytem, 
but difier in aspect, as shown by fig. 41, one of the most common 
combinatious. The front prism-angle (and the angle of cleavage- 
mteses) = 124°30' in hornblende, and 87*^6' in augite : 
but some of the lightcoloured {diopside) crystals belong- 
ing to the latter, occur in flat rhombic prisms like fig 40 
above, and give an angle of 141^21'*. Structure, 
lamellar or fibrous. H. 6-0-6-0 ; sp. gr. 3-2-3-5. Fu- 
sible, the dark varieties yielding magnetic globules. 
Composition, as in Hornblende : see above. The dark- *' *^' 

green, black, and brown varieties commonly bear the name of 
augite (proper) or pyroxene ; the clear green varieties, that of 
'sahlite ; and the white, greyish, or pale-green varieties, that of 
diopside — but many additional names have been bestowed on thid 
mineral, in relation to locality, structure and other conditions. Both 
hornblende and augite^ it should be remarked, offer a transition to 

* ir we denote the first prism in augite by V, this latter prinm = Vi. It is the most 
oommou form of the diopside prisms imbedded in our crystalline limestoue. 
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terpentine: one stage in this transition producing the peculiar 
varieties, asbestus and amianthus. These are chiefly of a light-green 
or white colour, fibrous, silky, and flexible— often to such an extent as 
to admit of being woven into cloth. DiMage^ described below, 
appears to be a transitional form of this kind. Augite occurs in 
the bands of crystalline limestone — and in some places as a rock 
component, forming, in admixture with Wollastonite^ distinct beds — 
interstratified with the gneissoid rocks of the Laurentian Series, as 
in the counties of Argenteuil, Terrebonne, &c. In Argenteuil county, 
a greeu, granular variety {Ooccolite) is also found. This mineral 
occurs likewise in the metamorphic schists of the eastern townships, 
and in crystals and granular masses in the eruptive rocks of 
Montarville, Hougemont, &c., belonging to that section of the 
Province. 

JEfypersthene* Bronzite, Biallage. — These are generally regarded 
as varieties of Augite. They occur in cleavable masses of a pinch- 
beck-brown, green or greenish-grey colour, usually with a pseudo- 
metallic lustre. Sp. gr. 3'2--3'5. Fusible more or less readily, the 
dark varieties yielding a magnetic bead. Diallnge is of low hardness, 
and it yields almost always a little water in the bulb-tube, and hence 
will be referred to amongst the minerals of D 4 and B 5 below. In 
composition, these minerals, like augite, are essentially silicates of 
magnesia (or of magnesia and protoxide of iron.) Hypersthene 
occurs in small quantities in the feldspar bands of the Laurentian 
strata, as in the counties of Terrebonne, Lanark, &c. Also in 
foliated masses in a mixed feld spathic rock, in the parish of Chateau- 
Eicher, (Montmorency County,) below Quebec, (T. Sterry Hunt : 
Eeport for 1854.) 

Wollastonife (Tabular Spar,) — White or light- grey, (rarely red or 
brownish.) Chiefly in tabular masses with fibrous structure. H. 
5*0; sp.gr. 2*77-2*9. Fusible fnore or less easily. Composition: 
silica 52, lime 48. Found principally in the Laurenvian limestones, 
as in the pan'sh of St. J6rome, and in Morin township, Terrebonne 
County, C. E. ; in Grenville township, Argenteuil County, and other 
localities. "Wollastonite forms also, in union with augite, a distinct 
rock belonging to the Laurentian metamorphic series, (See the 
" JSaquisse geologique du Canada,'^ by Sir W. E. Logan and T. Sterry 
Hunt.) 
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Orthoclase or Potash Feldspar, — This mineral occurs in white, red, 
pink, light-green, and greyish cleavable masses, and in crystals 
(frequently twins,) of the Monoclinic System, figs. 42 and 43. The 
cleavage planes meet at an angle of 90°. H. 60 ; sp. gr. 2*5-2'6. 

Fusible with diflScidty, although the edges of a thin 
y — -\ splinter become easily rounded. By this character, 
^C^^f\ as well as by its lamellar cleavable structure, feld- 
L>^;;i/^ spar may be readily distinguished from quartz. 
Composition, essentially : silica, 64*8 ; alumina. 
Pig. 42. Fig 4S. 18*4 ; potash, 16*8. Feldspar is one of the compo- 
nent minerals of granite, syenite, gneiss and other eruptive and 
crystalline rocks — and, as such, occurs abundantly throughout the 
area occupied by the Laurentian deposits ; and also amongst the 
eruptive masses of the more modern metamorphic region, including 
'the district of Montreal, &c. Amongst special localities, we may 
cite the following: — Lanaxk County, C. W., where the beautiful 
" avanturine '* variety termed ** Perthite," and green and other spe- 
cimens, occur. Grenville, and Chatham, in Argenteuil County : red 
and other crystals in porphyritic trap. Chambly, in the County of 
that name : large yellowish-white crystals in porphyritic trap. The 
Yamaska Mountain ; &c. Feldspar yields by decomposition a white 
clay or earthy mass termed " Elaolin " or ** porcelain clay,' largely 
-used in the arts. 

Alhite or Soda Feldspar, — This mineral closely resembles common 
feldspar in colour and general characters, but differs in belonging to 
the Triclinic System, and by containing soda in place of potash. Its 
cleavage planes do not meet at right angles, but at inclinations of 
93*^ 36' and 86° 24'. It enters generally into the composition of 
trap rocks, and replaces the orthoclase of some granites and syenites. 
In Lanark County, C. W., a beautiful iridescent variety, the so-called 
** pertsferite" is met with. 

Labradorite ov Lime Feldspar* — Chiefly light ordark grey, greenish, 
or lavender-blue, with frequently a beautiful reflection of green, blue, 
orange, and other colours. Commonly in cleavable, lamellar masses, 
the cleavage planes (one of which is usually striated) meeting at 
angles of about 93^^ and 86i<>. H. 60 5 sp. gr. 2-67-2-77. Some- 
what easily fusible in thin splinters. Composition: essentially — 
Bilica, aluminay and limei with a portion of the latter replaced by 
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soda. Labradorite (or a mixture of various triclimc feldspars,) forms 
one of the metamorphic rocks of the Laurentian series, interstrati- 
fied with the gneissoid and other crystalline rocks of that age. Fine 
examples of the mineral occur in Lanark County, C. W. ; and in St. 
Jerome, Morin, Abercrombie, and the seignory of Mille Isles, in 
Terrebonne County, C. E. Many of these examples are (externally) 
opaque-white, by weathering. Boulders containing opalescent fold- 
' spar masses, occur also abundantly in G-renviUe, &c., in the neigh- 
bouring County of Argenteuil.* Labradoritic rock occurs also in 
the parish of Chd,teau Eicher in Montmorency County, C. E. ; and 
opalescent specimens are cited from islands off the north-east shore 
of Lake Huron. 

iVb^.— Mineralogists have established under the names of Anorthite, AndsHne, Oligoelaae 
Ac., various additional species of lime feldspar. These, are triolinio in crystallization, and 
more or less closely related. As a general rule, indeed, they are only to be distinguished by 
accurate chemical analysis. Practically, they may 1)6 classed with Albite or Labradorite, 
To Anorthite, the so-called Bytownite is referred. This is a greeuish-white feldspathio 
mineral, found in boulders about Ottawa city. Another, smoky or greenish-blue mineral, of 
a somewhat feldspathio character, from Perth, Canada West, is referred also to the same 
species. 

Scapolite or Wernerite, — ^White, greenish, reddish, &c. Chiefly in 
lamellar and fibrous masses, and in crystals of the Dimetric System, 
of which an example is given in fig. 44. H. 6*5 (but much less in 
weathered specimens) ; sp. gr. 2* 6-2*8. Easily fusible. 
Composition, essentially : silica 49, alumina 28, and lime 
23, the latter in part replaced by a little soda. Scapolite 
occurs in the Laurentian limestone-bands, as in Calumet 
Island on the Ottawa ; Grenville township, on that river, 
(Argenteuil County); Hunterstown in Maskinong6 County, Rs* 4*. 
C. E. ; and Golden Lake (with graphite, &c., Mr. Murray : Report 
for 1854) in Algona township, Renfrew County, C. W. A peculiar 
mineral, or rather rock, of a peach-blossom-red colour, occurring in 
Lanark Coimty, C. W., and known as Wihonite, (after Dr. James 
"Wilson of Perth,) is an altered or semi-decomposed scapolite contain- 
ing carbonate of lime and a little water. 

4. — Mtsible, Yielding water in tJie hulh-tube, 

Prehnite* — Green of various shades, generally pale, and sometimes 
colourless. Chiefly in botryoidal and globular masses with radiated- 

* A beautiful vase worked from one of these boulders may be seen in the Museum of the 
Geological Surrey in MontreaL 
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fibrous structure ; or in closely aggregated, flat, prismatic crystals 
beloaging to the Trimetric System. H. 6-6-6; sp. gr. 2*8-30. 
Fuses easily, and with continued bubbling ; and yields from 4 to 5 per 
cent, of water in the bulb-tube. Compositioa : silica, alumina, lime, and 
water. Prehnite occurs most commonly in association with trap rocks, 
and is occasionally found in the veins which traverse the Huronian 
formation on the north shores of Lakes Huron and Superior. On the 
south (and also on the north-west) shore of the latter lake, it occurs 
in great abundance, often closely associated with the native copper of 
that region. At Isle Royale a beautiful "variety occurs in small water- 
worn, nodular pieces of a rich green colour and radiated-fibrous 
structure. The fibres radiate from many central points, and these often 
consist of a nucleus of magnetic iron ore. This variety is commonly 
known by the name of Chlorastrolite (signifying green star-stone.) It 
is considered by some observers to be a distinct species, as its sp. gr. 
(2*98-3'20,) is somewhat higher, and its amount of water somewhat 
greater, than that of prehnite. The former arises however from the 
intermixed iron ore (to the presence of which, also, the deeper colour 
is to be attributed,) and the latter I find to be exceedingly variable* 
Five specimens in selected fragments, yielded respectively the following 
per-centage of water;— 4*86, 5*51, 411, 4*18, 4*60. Chlorastrolite 
forms, when polished, a handsome (though opaque) stone, fit for rings 
and brooches. In some directions, a slight chatoyance is observable. 

Datolite. — Chiefly pale green or colourless, in botryoidal and 
fibrous masses, and in monoclinic crystals. H. 5'0-5'5 ; sp. gr. 2*95- 
3*0. Fusible with bubbling ; imparting a greenish tint to the flame ; 
and yielding in the bulb -tube about 5 or 6 per cent, of water. Com- 
position : silica, boracic acid, lime and water. Occurs with prehnite, 
laumonte, &c., in association with the traps of the north shores of 
Lakes Huron and Superior. Fine crystals are found at Isle Royale, 
and on the south shore of Lake Superior, in the copper region. 

Thomaonite. — Chiefly in white or light-coloured acicular crystali 
and fibrous masses, in (or connected withj the traps of Lakes Huron 
and Superior. H. 5*0-5'5 ; sp. gr. 2'3-2*4. Fusible, with previous 
intumescence. If free from weathering, in which case it will be trans- 
lucent, it yields about 13 per cent, of water in the bulb-tube. Com- 
position : silica, alumina, lime, soda^ and waters 
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Analcime, — Chiefly in trapezobedrons (fig. 45,) of 
a white or gteyisk colour, associated with the traps 
of Michipicoteu Island and the shores of Lakes Huron 
and Superior. H. 5*0-5 5; sp. gr. 20-2'l. Fusible 
quietly, id eat, without intumescence or bubbling. 
Yields in the bulb-tube from 8 to 9 per cent, of water. pjg, ^g. 

Composition : essentially, silica, alumina, soda, water. 

Apophyllite, — In lamellar masses and dimetric pyramidal crystals 
of a white or light colour, with pearly opalescence on the top or basal 
plane. H. 4-5-50 ; sp. gr. 2'32-2'37. Exfoliates before the blow- 
ipe andTuses with bubbling. In the bulb-tube, yields about 16 per 
cent, of water. Composition : silica, lime, potash, and water. Found 
here and there in connection with the traps of Lakes Huron and 
Superior. Fine crystals come from the copper region of the south 
shore of the latter lake. Thomsonite, apophyllite» and other •* zeoli- 
tic " minerals, occur also, it may be observed, both abundantly and in 
fine examples, in the trap rocks of Nova Scotia. These are sometimes 
red, greenish, &c., as well as colourless. 

[JFUsonite — Altered Scapolite. — In columnar masses of a peach- 
blossom-red colour, from Lanark County, C. W. See under " Scapo- 
lite," C 3, above. 



D. Aspect Non-metaUio {stony, glassy, etc.) Hardness insufficient 

to scratch glass. 

D 1. Soluble (sapid) minerals. 

To this group, belong: Rock Salt, Sulphate of Iron or Green Vitriol, Sulphate 
of Copper or Blue Vitriol, Epsom Salt, and other soluble minerals, none of which 
have been discovered, as yet, in Canada. Rock Salt occurs in lamellar masses 
and in cubes, either colourless or coloured brown, red, etc. It has a strongly saline 
taste, and it is deliquescent Green Vitriol occurs chiefly on decomposing iron* 
pyrites, in white or greenish crusts and acicular crystals. Blue Vitriol, as a 
blueish efflorescence or in crystalline groups on decomposing copper ores ; and 
also in solution in mine waters, from which the copper may be preoipated on 
pieces o( iron. Both yield a strongly metallic taste. 
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D^ 2. Taking fire when held in thin splinters in the flame of a 

candle* 
The minerals belooging to this group admit of a natural Hubdivision into two 
sections, according to the following arrangement : — § 1. Burning with bluejlame 
,and odour of Sulphur or of Garlic .'—Native Sulphur, (aspect, resinous ; yellow, 
sp. gr. about 2*0) ; Orpiment, (golden or lemon-yellow, paler in the streak, sp . 
gr. 8*4-8-6) ; Realgar, (red, with orange-yellow streak) ; Cinnabar or sulphide of 
Mercury, (red, with red streak ; sp. gr., in pure specimens, 8 0-8-2). Orpiment 
and Realgar are compounds of sulphur and arsenic, and yield, when burning, an 
alliaceous or garlic like odour. § 2. Burning wilh yellotoishjlame and bihtminoua 
or resinous odour: — Amber, and also the various kinds of Bituminous Goal, 
including Jet, with Brown Coal or Lignite, and Bitumen or Asphaltum, may be 
placed in this section. Of these minerals, two only have been met with in Canada : 
(1.) A kind of indurated bitumen, occurring in small, black, and more or less 
friable masses, in crevices in the Trenton Limestone and other fossiliferous rocks, 
sometimes filling, indeed, the interior of fossil shells, and much resembling coal 
in its general aspect ; and, (2.) A dark variety of Petroleum, becoming viscous 
and even solid on continued exposure to the atmosphere. This latter substance, 
which occurs abundantly in springs and wells t^versing the Devonian beds of 
Ihniskillen, Mosa, <&&, of the western peninsula of Canada, and which has also 
been discovered in Gasp6, will be noticed fully in its geological relations, under 
Part Y., of the present Essay. The bituminous and more or less inflammable 
shales of these Devonian beds, and those belonging to the Utica Slate subdivision 
of the Lower Silurian series, will come under review, also, in the same place. 

J9. 3. Not exhibiting the reactions of D. 1 or D, 2, Streak 

coloured, 

Marthy Manganese Ore : — Black or Brown ; in earthy masses 
which usually soil the hands. Streak, chiefly dark-brown, sometimes 
black. Infusible, yielding water in the bulb* tube. When fused with 
carbonate of soda, it forms a "turquoise enamel," blue whilst hot, 
and green when cold. Composition very variable, but essentially : 
hydrated sesquioxyd of manganese. Earthy or Bog Manganese Ore, 
sometimes called "Wad," occurs in the Eastern Townships of Bolton 
and Stanstead ; in Aubert-Gallion, Tring, and Ste. Marie, in Beauce 
"County ; and at Ste. Anne, in Canada East. 

Scalg Iron Ore (A variety of Bed Iron Ore) : — In glistening, 
red masses, of a scaly or laminar structure ; streak, red. Soils the 
hands, more or less. Becomes magnetic before the blow-pipe. This 
variety of Red Iron Ore occurs in small quantities at many of the 
localities in which the latter mineral is found. See A. 4, (page 25). 
Some specimens have recently been sent to us from the back of Peter- 
boro', Canada West. 

E 
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Bed Ochre (An earthy variety of Red Iron Ore): — Chiefly in 
amorphous masses of a dull red colour, with earthy aspect, red 
streak, and low degree of hardness ; but sometimes occurring as a 
red powder. It leaves a red trace on paper. Blackens and becomes 
magnetic before the blow-pipe, or when held (in the form of a thin 
splinter) in the flame of a candle or ignited match. Red Ochre occurs 
at Point-du"Lac (St. Maurice County), St. Nicholas, Ste. Anne, and 
other localities in Eastern Canada, accompanying Bog Iron Ore and 
Yellow Ochre. With the latter, it is largely employed as a wash or 
paint for wood- work, and also in the preparation of various pigments. 

Boff Iron Ore (A variety of Brown Iron Ore) : — Chiefly in 
amorphous masses with sub-metallic aspect. Colour dark brown ; 
streak, yellowish-brown Q-ives off water in the bulb-tube, and 
becomes magnetic after ignition. For more complete description, 
see A* 4, (page 27.) 

Yellow Ochre (An earthy variety of Brown Iron Ore) : — In amor- 
phous and earthy masses of a dull yellow colour and streak. Leaves 
a yellow trace on paper ; gives off water in the bulb -tube, and 
becomes magnetic after ignition. Localities and uses, the same as 
those of lied Ochre, described above. Of th^ two ochres, however, 
the present is by far the more abundant, and is the principal basis 
of the pigments manufactured at Point-du-Lac, in St. Maurice 
County. Quite recently it has been found, in some abundance, in 
the County of Middlesex, C. W. 

Humholtine, (Oxalate of Iron) : — In yellowish crusts or thin 
layers in the bituminous shales (Devonian) of Kettle Point, Lake 
Huron, and the township of Inniskillen, Canada West. Streka, 
pale yellow or greyish. Turns black and red before the blow-pipe, 
and becomes magnetic. Yields about 16 per cent, of water in the 
bulb-tube. 

Uran-Ochre, (ttydrated Oxide of Uranium): — In small earthy 
masses of a yellow colour, accompanying actynolite in the magnetic 
iron-ore of Madoc, C. W. Blackens before the blow-pipe, but does 
not fuse, 

Vivianite or Phosphate of Iron: — In blue pulverulent masses, 
associated with bog iron ore in Vaudreuil County, on the St. Law- 
rence and Ottawa, C. E. Composition : phosphoric acid, protoxide 
of iron, and about 28 per cent, of water. 
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Malachite or Green Carbonate of Copper \ — Chiefly in green 
masses of a fibrous or lamellar structure, sometimes with botryoidal 
surface and banded shades of colour. Otherwise, in earthy coatings 
on copper ores, &c. Streak, pale green. H. 3*5 — 4*0 (or less) ; 
sp. gr. 3*7 — 4*0. Yields water in the bulb-tube, and becomes 
reduced per se to metallic copper before the blow- pipe, tinging 
the flame green. Composition : carbonic acid, 20 ; oxide of copper, 
72 ; water 8 — the latter, however, usually somewhat higher. Mala- 
chite occura in small quantities, \v\t\\ native silver, &c., in quartz 
and calc-spar at Prince's Mine, Spar Island, Lake Superior. Also 
occasionally, as an incrustation, amongst the copper ores of Lake 
Huron and those of the Eastern Townships. The blue carbonate, 
in an earthy state, is sometimes mixed with it. 

, The following miuerals may atso be inferred to, Id connexion with this group :~* 
Red Copper Ore (sub-oxide of copper.) Red, with red streak ; often in octahe- 
drons aufi rhombic dodecahedrons, converted on the surface into green melachite ; 
fusible and reducible per ne, colouring the jQame green. — Black Oxide of Copper, 
Chiefly in black, earthy, or amorphous masses, (or cubical crystals) from the south 
shore of Lake Superior. Blowpipe characters like those of red copper ore. — Red 
Zinc Ore. In granular or lamellar masses of a red colour, with orange-yellow 
streak. Lustre inclining to semi-metallic. U. 4*0-4*6. Quite infusible. Hitherto 
found only in New Jersey. Normal composition: Oxygen 19*75, zinc 80*25 ; but 
sesquioxide of manganese, to the amount of 3 or 4 per cent,, is present, also, ki 
most specimens. 

D 4. Streak, white. Anhydrous, Not yielding water in the bulb-tube.. 

The Cauadinn minonil:* of this group may be ooDTcniently arranged in several 
section?, as follows: g 1. Yiklding to the Nail: Mica of different kinds; cer- 
tain varieties of Ihlc; AnbentnA. — § 2. Efpbbvesoino stbonolt in gold HyDRO- 
CHLORIC Acid: Calclle. or Calc Spar. — g 3. Effervksoino pebbly in Cold, but 
SENSIBLY IN HoT AciD : Dolomite, Afarfuesite. — § 4. Fusiblr : F^iwr Spar (phos- 
phoresces) ; Heavy Spar (colours fl:»me pah green) ; Celentine (colours flame red), 
— Infusible: Lii'htcDlotired vaiietie-of Zinc Blende. 

§ I. YlELDISJG TO TRE NaIL. 

Mica.—Tw^ term "mica" include.^ pi^Operly, a series of distinct 
though closely allied silicates, presenting equally a metallic-pearly 
lustre and a strongly-marked foliaceous or fissile structure, the thin, 
component laminsB of which are flexible and elastic. These distinct 
species being, however, in many instances, of very difficult separation 
—frequently requiring indeed, ior that purpose, the aid of accurate 
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chemical analysis, and minute optical and crystallographic investiga- 
tion—they may be grouped together in an Essay like the present, 
more especially with regard to their geological bearings, and treated 
practically as one species. Thus considered, mica occurs in foliated 
and scaly masses, and occasiondly in six-sided and rhombic prisms^ 
of a white, brown, black, grey, green, red, or yellow colour, with 

pseudo-metallic or pearly aspect. The prisms are 
often tabular, as in figure 46. H. 10 on the faces 
or broad surfaces of the laminae, and sometimes as 
high as 5-0 on the edges. Cleavage very strongly 
Fig. 46. marked in one direction, so that by means of the 

finger-nail, or the point of a knife, leaves of extreme tenuity may be 
obtained. These are flexible and elastic. Sp. gr. 2*7 — 3*1. Some 
varieties are fusible ; others become opaque before the blowpipe, but 
do not fuse. Common mica is essentially composed of silica, alumina, 
and potash ; but other micas contain magnesia, oxides of iron, lithia, 
&c. Mica is a component of granite, of ordinary gneiss, mica slate, 
and other eruptive and metamorphic rocks, besides being of frequent 
occurrence in trachytes, lavas, &c. In Canada it occurs in more or 
less distinct specimens throughout the area occupied by our Lauren- 
tian rocks, and also in the metamorphic district of the Eastern 
Townships, both in the stratified-crystalline and in the trappean or 
trachytic rocks there present. In the crystalline limestone (Lauren- 
tian Series) of the township of Grenville, Argenteuil county, C.E., 
plates are obtained of sufficient size to be employed for stove-fronts, 
lanterns, &c. We possess some crystals of a yellowish-green colour, 
over half-an-inch in length, and perfectly translucent in a transverse 
direction or parallel witli the cleavage-plane. They are imbedded in 
crystalline limestone and are said to have comp from the Upper 
Ottawa. A lithia-containing mica, known as LepidoUte, in granular- 
scaly masses of a pink or reddish-grey colour, and pearly lustre, 
occurs in Maine, and elsewhere in the United States, but has not 
been found, as yet, in Canada. It fuses very easily and with con- 
tinued bubbling, tinging the flame red. 

Tale (certain varieties.) — In white or greenish foliated masses, 
somewhat unctuous to the touch, and yielding readily to the naU. 
Most varieties give off water when heated, and hence this mineral 
is described more fully under division J) 5 below. 

Aihestus* — In soft, fibrous, and more or less flexible masses, of a 
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green, whit^, or other colour. Easily fusible. 3ee under ffom^ 
blende and Augite^ C3, above. (Pages 42-44.) 

§ 2. Effebvescing strongly IK Cold Acids. 

Caleite or Calc Sptvr, — Of all colours — white, grey, yellow, black, 
&c., with white streak. Occurs in lamellar, fibrous, and granular ^ 
masses, in stalaptites, &c., and in crystals of the hexagonal system, 
some of which are shewn in the accompanying figures. Cleavage 
strongly marked in three directions, producing a rhombohedron of 
105^ 5' and 74® 66',— fig. 47 a. H. 3-0 ; sp. gr. 2!6— 2-75. Infusible, 
* but glows strongly before the blowpipe, and becomes caustic. Soluble 
with effervescence in acids. Composition : carbonic acid 44, lime 66 ; 
but a small portion of the carbonate of lime is generally replaced by 
carbonate of iron or magnesia. This substance, in the form of rock 
masses, (limestone, marble, «fcc.,) is perhaps 
the most abundantly distributed' of all minerals, 
qu^tz only excepted. In Canada, in the crys- 
talline limestones of the Laureutian Series, and 
in the vast calcareous deposits of the Huroui^n, 
Silurian, and Devonian formations, it occupies 
extended areas, although much concealed by 
the overlying clays and gravels of the Drift. 
Rhombohedrons, scalenohedrons, and other 
crystals are frequently met with in cracks and 
hollows in these limestone and other rocks.* 
Stalactitic masses are also found under similar 
conditions ; and nodular concretions occur in 
the amygdaioidal traps of Lake Huron and Lake Superior. Fine 
crystallisations, also, amongst the copper deposits of these lakes. 
White and variously coloured marbles of much beauty are obtained 
from our Laurentian rocks, and from the more modern metamorphic 
series south of the St. Lawrence ; but these, with the other economic 
limestones of Canada, will come under review in Paet V. of this 
Essay. It should be observed, however, that many of our so-called 
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Fig. 47. 



* Whilst writing this description, for example, we have received some large crystals (com* 
bi^tious of a rhombohedron and two scalenohedrons) from a cavity in the Trenton limestone 
(Lower Silurian Series) of Huntingdon township, in the county of Hastings, CW. The 
avity contained an immense nunriber of thesu crystals. 
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limestones are dolomites or dolomitic limestoDes, containing magnesia. 
See under Dolomite below. 

• 

Note. — Carbonate of lime is a dirporphous substance, occurring under two dis- 
tinct series of crystal-forms: the ciystallographic difference being accompanied, 
moreover, by a difference of hardness and other physical characters. It thus 
forms t.wo distinct minerals : CcUe spar and Arragonite. Whilst the former, or 
normal condition of carbonate of lime, i3 exceedingly abundant, the latter is 
<K>mparatively rare. Arragonite crystallises in rhombic prisms and other trimetric 
combinations (the compounds of which often present a pseudo -hexagonal aspect) 
and also in fibrous^ coralloidal and botryoidal masses. Small splinters, when 
heated, become immediately opaque, aud crumble or decrepitate gently into 
powder, a peculiarity by which this mineral may be distinguished from calc spar. 
Fibrous arragonite appears to occur sparingly amongst the Lake Superior traps, 
and occasionally in thin coatings on the sides of cracks in some of our limestone 
rocks, but nowhere in yery distinct specimens. 

§ 3. Effeevescing in heated Htdeoohlobic Aoid, but kot 
at all, oe only eebbly. in cold acids. 

Dolomite, — White, grey, brown, &c., in lamellar and granular 
masses, and in rhombohedrons, closely resembling calc spar. H. 
3'6-4*0 ; sp. gr. 2'8-2*95. Infusible, but becoming caustic after 
ignition. Effervesces feebly in cold, but vigoroi^sly in heated acids. 
Composition ; carbonic acid, lime, and magnesia ; or, carbonate of 
lime 54*35, carbonate of magnesia 45*65 ; a certain portion of the 
lime and magnesia being, however, generally replaced by protoxide 
of iron or manganese. Dolomite occurs (in small groups of rhombo- 
hedrons) amongst the copper ores of Lake Huron, and also in fissures 
and cavities in many of our limestone rocks, as at Niagara Falls and 
elsewhere. Many of our so-called limestones indeed, consist, in 
themselves, of dolomite, pure, or nearly so. Those of G-alt, Q-uelph, 
&c., ill Canada West, may be cited as examples. Others are dolo- 
mitic limestones, or mixtures of limestone and dolomite. Very few 
are wholly destitute of magnesia. Crystalline dolomite and dolomi- 
tic limestone, again, exactly resembling the ordinary crystalline 
limestones, occur in beds amongst the gneissoid rocks of the Lau- 
rentian Series, as at Lake Mazinaw, &c. These rocks come pro- 
perly under discussion in Part V. 

Magnesite. — White, grey, &c., in granular-crystalline masses and 
in rhombohedrons, much like those of calc spar and dolomite.* H. 



* In calc spar, the cleavage rhombohedron measures 105*^ 5' over a polar edge ; in dolomite, 
106^ 16' ; and In magnesite 107° 29'. In carl)onate of iron (a mineral also belonging, with 
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3-5-4i-5 ; sp. gr. 2-8-3-0. Infusible, but becoming caustic after 
strong ignition. Composition : carbonic acid 52-6, magnesia 47.5 ; 
but most specimens contain a small amount of carbonate of iron, 
lime, &c. Magnesia does not efferversce in cold hydrochloric or 
nitric acid, and dissolves but slowly in these acids under the aid of 
heat. In Canada, this mineral occurs in beds amongst the altered 
SUuriau strata of Bolton and Sutton townships, in Canada East. 
(See analyses by T. Sterry Hunt in the Geological Report for 1856.) 

§ 4 Fusible. 

Fluor ^ar— Chiefly in cubes, either simple, or modified on the 
^dges and angles (Fig. 48, a to c). These cubical crystals break 
readily at the comers, owing to their strongly-pronounced octahednd 
cleavage, and the regular octahedron (Fig 4« ^0 ^^7 ^^^ ^« o^imi^i. 
from them. Specimens occur of all colours, 
but chiefly, dark violet- blue, lilac, yellow, 
green, white, and grey : the edges of the 
crystals being often of a deeper or lighter 
shade, or even of a. different colour, from the 
central parts. Streak, white. H. 40 ; sp. 
gr. 3-l-3'2. Fusible before the blowpipe 
into a white enamel, but most specimens de- 
crepitate on the first application of the flame. pig. 43. 
— (See Pabt I., pages 17-18). When crush- 
ed to a coarse powder and gently heated, a greenish or other 
coloured phosphorescence is usually exhibited. Composition ; fluorine 
48*7, calcium (the metallic base of lime) 51 '3. Fluor spar occurs in 
some of the crystalline limestones of our Laurentian rocks ; and 
here and there in the metalliferous veins of the Huronian formation ; 
also, in small cavities in the limestones of the Silurian series. The 
best known localities comprise Fluor Island in Prince's Bay, on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, where fine green crystals occur ; Iron 
Island on Lake Nipissing, where blue crystals were discovered by Mr. 
Murray* ; the township of Eoss in Eenfrew County, on the Ottawa ; 
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carbonate of manganese, carbonate of zinc, &c-, to the natural group of Rhombohedral 
Carbonates), the same angle equals 107°. 

♦ See Canadian Journal^ Vol. Ill, New Series, p. 335. Also Geological Report for 1854. 
The crystals occur in crevices and fissures of a cavernous limestone associated with specular 
iron ore. 
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the Niagara limestone about the Falls, <&c. In Europe, fluor spar 
occurs, more especially, in association with lead, tin, and silver ores, 
in metallic veins. 

Heavy &par or Sulphate of Baryta, — White, grey, yellow, reddish, 
etc., with white or uncoloured Btreak. In lamellar, laminar, and 
fibrous masses ; and also in fcrimetric crystals, of which a common 
example is given in figure 49. H. 3'(>-3'5 ; sp. gr. 
4'8-4'7. Decrepitates (in general) before the blow- 
pipe, (see Paet I., pages 17-18), and fuses into 
a white enamel, tinging the point of the fiame 
pale green. This latter character is well-marked, 
and serves to distinguish, very readily, small pieces pj^ ^ 

of heavy spar from other minerals of a similar 
aspeet. With carbonate of soda in the yellow flame, it forms an 
alkaline sulphide, which imparts, when moistened, a dark stain to 
silver.* Composition : sulphuric acid 34*83, baryta 65.67. This 
mineral occurs abundantly in many parts of Canada. In the Lau- 
rentian series of metamorphic strata, it forms considerable veins, 
usually accompanying galena : as in the townships of Lansdowne, 
Leeds Co., C. W.; Bathurst, Lanark Co. ; McNab, Eenfrew Co. ; 
Dummer, Peterboro' Co. ; and elsewhere. Bed crystals were dis- 
covered by Mr. Murray on Iron Island, Lake Nipissing. It occurs 
likewise, in connection with the trap dykes of Lake Superior and 
the north shore of Lake Huron, as at Spar Island, &c., besides 
being found in some of the copper-ore veins o< the Bruce mines. 
Heavy spar has also been met with in the serpentines and other rocks 
of the eastern metamorphic region, south of the St. Lawrence ; and 
occasionally in cavities in the Niagara limestones of the west. It is 
employed somewhat largely in the manufacture of paints, and is too 
often used in this connection as a fraudulent substitute, for white lead. 
Heavy spar is also the principal source of the baryta salts of the 
laboratory. 

* To detect sulphur, in any form in mineral bodies, fuse a small quantity of the substance 
under examination, with carb. soda and a very little borax, on charcoal, in a good reducing 
flame. Detach the fused mass, moisten it, and place it on a piece of bright silver, or on 
lead test-paper. (A coin or glazed visiting-card may be substituted for the purpose.) If 
sulphur be present, a yellowish, brown, or black stain will result. See Oanadian Joumah 
New Series, Vol. III., p. 217-18. Both sulphate of baryta and sulphate of stroutia dissolve 
readily in carbonate of soda before the blowpipe, resembling, in this respect, alkaline sul- 
phates. Sulphate of lime (with all lime salts) on the other hand, requires the addition of 
a little borax to promote solubility. 
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Celestiae OT Sulphate of StrotUia : — White, grey, pale-Uae, &c. 
In lamellar and fibrous masses, and in Trimetric crystals, often 
closely resembling those of Heavy Spar. A common combination 
is shewn in Figure 60. H. B'0-8'6 ; sp. gr. 3*9- 
4»*0. Before the blow-pipe, it (generally) de- < ^^ ^^ 
crepitates, fuses, and imparts a red coloration ^ ^ ^ ^ 
to the point of the flame. (See also the note pig. 50. 

under Heaw/ Spar.) Composition : sulphuric 
acid 43*6, stront^a 54*4. Celestine occurs with small crystals of 
dolomite, gypsum, fluorspar, blende, and other minerals, in cavities 
of the Niagara limestone, as in the district around the Falls, and in 
the vicinity of Owen Sound, &c. Brummond's Island, Lake Huron, 
is likewise a noted locality of this mineral. It occurs also, occasion- 
ally, in crystalline limestone, as in the neighbourhood of Kingston. 
Celestine is the chief source of strontia salts, used in pyrotechny to 
impart a red colour to rockets and signal lights, and for laboratory 
purposes. 

§ 5. Il^USIBLE. 

Zinc Blende (Sulphide of Zinc) : — This mineral has bieen already 
described under sub*division B 3, (page 33,) but it is men- 
tioned again in this place, as some of the light- coloured varieties 
present a vitreo-resinous or other non-metallic lustre. These are 
chiefly light brown or yellow, with colourless or very pale-brown 
streak. H. 3'6-4 0. Infusible. Sometimes phosphorescent when 
rubbed or scratched. Small bright-yellow crystals and crystalline 
masses occur sparingly in cavities and fissures of the Niagara lime- 
stone in the vicinity of the Falls. For other localities, &c., see B 3, 
above. 

D 5. Streak, white. Tietding water in the hulb-tuhe. 

The minerals of this sub- division (many of which, however, are naerely altered 
varieties of other species) may be conveniently grouped in three sections, as 
follows: § 1. Yielding tracks only, or a vkrt small amount of WATsa; 
J/tea, (some few varieties): Talc, (including Steatite); Renselaerite ; DidUage, 
§ 2. Yielding a considerable amount of water ; slowlt dissolved bt borax 
BiFOBE THE BLOWPIPE : Serpentine ; Chlorite ; Loganite ; Pholerite, % 3. Yield- 
ing A LARGE AMOUNT OF WATER : READILY DISSOLVED BY BORAX BEFORE THE BLOW- 
PIPE, THE BEAD, WHEN SATURATED, BECOMING OPAQUE : GypSUm. 

Mica : — In foliated masses, &c,, with pearly pseudo- metallic lustre. 
Normally, anhydrous, — but specimens occasionally yield a little 
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water when heated in the bulb-tube. See sub-division Z> 4 (§1) 
above. 

Talc; {mdxxAmg Sieatite): — Greenish- white, green, greyish, &c. 
In foliated, and also in compact masses, which feel more or less 
greasy, and whioh yield to the nail ; ^p. gr. 2*65-2'8. Very sectile. 
Elexible in thin folise, but not elastic. Infusible. Composition: 
silica 62, magnesia 33, water 5. Talc occurs in the form of talcose 
slate, in foliated masses, and more especially in the form of steatite 
or compact talc, principally amongst the metamorphic rocks of the 
more modern series, south of the St. Lawrence. Under the latter 
•condition, or that of steatite, it forms extensive beds in the town- 
ships of Potton, Sutton, Bolton, Stanstead, Leeds, Ireland, Broughton, 
&c., throughout this region. It occurs also, though far less abun- 
dantly, amongst the older metamorphic rocks of the Laurentian 
series, as in the townships of Marmora, Elzevir, &c., in Canada 
West. It is used as a fire-brick or refractory stone, and also as a 
coarse paint or wash. 

RenMlaerite (a variety of Steatite, or Altered Attgite) : — Greenish- white, 
brownish, <&c. ; in grnnular and compact masses much resembling steatite, and in 
pseudo inorphous crystals after aiigite. H. 2*5-4'0 ; sp. gr. about 2''7-2*8. Very 
sectile. Lustre, somewhat waxy. Infusible, yielding about 4 or 6 per cent, of 
water in the bulb-tube. Composition : silica, magnesia, and water. Renselaerite 
cannot be regarded as a distinct mineral species. The crystals are evidently 
augite pseudomorphs, and the substance agrees essentially in composition with 
steatite. It occurs in beds associated with the crystalline limestones of the 
Laurentian rocks, as in the township of Greoville, Argenteull County, C. E. Also 
in the townships of Ramsey, Rawdon and Lansdown. In Grenville, it contains (in 
fissures) a soft, yellowish- white, and earthy variety of serpentine (— aphrodite.) 

Biallage : — This substance is generally regarded as a variety of 
Augite. (See C 3, above, page 43.) Normally, it is anhydrous ; 
but it is frequently more or less altered, and contains 3 or 4 per 
cent, of water. It forms lamellar or foliated masses, chiefly of a 
green or greenish-grey colour H., sometimes, 5 0, but usually 
rather less ; sp. gr. 3-0 to 3*1. Pusible into a greyish slag, though 
not easily. Canadian specimens give off" a little water in the bulb- 
tube, and become in general red or reddish-brown, A variety from 
the township of Oxford, analysed by Mr. Sterry Hunt, contained : 
silica 47'20, magnesia 24*53, protoxide of iron 8*91, alumina 3*40, 
lime 11*36, water 5*80 ; with traces of the oxides of nickel and 
chemium. Occurs chiefly in the altered strata of the Eastern Town- 
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ships, as in Oxford, Ham, and elsewhere, associated with serpentine, 
chromic iron ore, &c. 

§ 2. Yielding a coNsiDBfiABLE quantity op Wateb in the 

BULB -TUBE. SlOWLY SOLUBLE IN BOBAX BEFOBE THE BLOWPIPE. 

Serpentincy (including Retinalite^ Piorolite, Chrysotile, Sfc.) : — 
This substance occurs chiefly in amorphous or rock masses of a 
green, red, brown, bluish-grey, yellowish, or other colour, fre- 
quently veined or mottled. Also, occasionally, in small granular and 
fibrous masses, the latter sometimes producing a serpentine-ctshestus. 
Lustre, usually somewhat waxy. H, in general, about 3*0; some- 
times 4!0-5*0. Very sectile, sp. gr. 2-2-2*6. Some of the fibrous 
varieties fuse on the edges, the others are infusible. All yield water 
(and harden) in the bulb-tube. Composition, essentially : silica, 
magnesia, and about 12 to 15 per cent, of water. Serpentine occurs 
in association with the crystalline limestones of the Laurentian 
rocks, as in the township of G-renville, Argenteuil county, C.E., 
where it occurs in disseminated grains; Calumet Island on the 
Ottawa ; the township of Burgess, Lanark County, C.W. ; Marmora 
and adjacent townships, with magnetic iron ore ; and in other places 
where these rocks prevail. It is met with, however, far more exten- 
sively amongst t?he altered Silurian strata of the Eastern Townships, 
both alone, and forming, in some localities, especially in the town- 
ships of Oxford and Broughton, serpentine marbles of great beauty. 
Fine varieties of green serpentine occur about Brompton lake, in the 
former ^f these townships. A tough, fibrous variety occurs in Bolton 
township, Brome County, In Bolton and Ham also, serpentine 
rock, carrying thin beds of diromic iron ore, is met with ; and in 
the county of Beauce, this rock contains a bed of mixed magnetic 
and titaniferous ore, fifty feet in thickness. To these localities must 
be added Mount Albert in Gaspe, where, as described by Mr. Rich- 
ardson of the Geological Survey of Canada, an inexhaustible supply 
of green, brown, and variously striped and mottled serpentine, 
capable of economic employment, occurs in association with chromic 
iron. In its rock relations, serpentine will be discussed more fully 
in a succeeding part of this Essay. 

Chlorite, — This mineral occurs chiefly in foliated, scaly, and granu- 
lar masses of a dark green colour ; or in greenish-grey slaty beds. 
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forming the so-called potatone, a name also sometimes applied to 
varieties of steatite. H. 2*0 — 2*5; sectile; sp. gr. 2*6 — 2'8, 
Fusible (or fusible on the edges only, in some varieties,) and yielding 
water in the bulb-tube. Composition, essentially : silica 32' 5, alumina 
18*5, magnesia 36, water 13 : hence, the chloritic potstones differ from 
the workable steatites in containing alumina as an essential consti- 
tuent. In union with quartz, forming chlorite slate, this mineral 
is of common occurrence amongst metamorphic strata. In Canada, it 
occurs chiefly in the altered rocks of the Eastern townships, associated 
with magnetic and specular iron ores, sphene, &c., and with beds of 
dolomite. In this region, as in the townships of Potton, Bolton, &c., 
it is met with also in thick beds of a slaty or more or less compact 
structure, forming an aluminous potstone of good workable quality. 
Chloritic schists, probably of Huronian age, occur likewise, according 
to Sir William Logan, in great force in the valley of Lake Temisca- 
ming, within the northern geological-basin of Canada. (See Part V. of 
this Essay.) 

Loganiie. — This substance named by Mr. Sterry Hunt, in bouour of the Director 
of the Geological Survey of Oanada, is a very doubtful species. It occurs in sub- 
resinous brow^nish masses, and in apparently pseudomorphous crystals (after Horn- 
blende ? Dana,) in the crystalline limestone of Calumet Island on the Ottawa. H, 
3*0 ; sp. gr. about 2*6. Composition, according to the analysis of T. Sterry Hunt : 
Silica 32*49, alumina 13*18, sesqui-oxide of iron 2*14, magnesia 85.77, lime 0*95, 
water (and carbonic acid) 16*92. Dana places it under Pyrosclerite, a mineral 
closely related to Chlorite, if, indeed, truly separable from that species. 

Pholerite. — The substance thus named, is usually looked upon as a pioduct of 
alteration, arising from the decomposition of one of the feldspar species, (see O, 
8, above*, page 46,) or, more directly, from the alteration of clay-slate.— 
Under this view, it is a kind of Kaolin^ with which substance it agrees in general 
composition. It presents, however, peculiar physical characters, much resembling 
those of talc, a mineral with which it is often confounded. Pholerite occurs in 
soft, unctuous, and scaly masses of a pearly aspect, and of a white or pale green- 
ish or yellowish colour. Sp. gr. 2 '3 — 2*6. Before the blowpipe, it exfoliates and 
curls up, but remains infusible. It consists essentifdly, of silica, alumina, and 
water: the latter varying from 18 to 16 per cent. Nacreous scales of this 
mineral occur, in fissures, in sandstone strata pf Silurian age, near the Chaudi^re 
Falls in Canada East ; and many of the altered slates of the adjoining metamorphic 
region appear to owe their talcose aspect to its presence, or to that of closely 
related non-raagnesian silicates of more or less indefinite composition. 
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§ 3. Yielding a large amount of water. Readily dis- 
solved BY BORAX before THE BLOWPIPE : THE BEAD, WHEN 
SATURATED, BECOMING OPAQUE.* 

Ch/psum, — (Hydrous Sulphate of lime.) — This important mineral 
occurs chiefly in lamellar, fibrous, and granular masses, of a white, 
grey, yejlowish, or other colour, and also in crystals of the Mono- 
clinic System, a common example of which is shown in the 
margin: fig. 50. Lustre often pearly. H=l*5 — 20, (and 
thus, all specimens of gypsum may be scratched by the 
nail,) Sp. gr. 2.25 — 2'35. Sectile; and, in thin lamellae, 
somewhat flexible. Yields a large quantity oi water in the 
bulb -tube ; becomes opaque in the flame of a candle ; and 
exfoliates and fuses before the blowpipe, into a white enamel. 
Composition : sulphuric acid 4651, lime 32*56, water 20*93. The 
transparent cleavable varieties are often called " selenite," and the 
fibrous and fine granular varieties are known by lapidaries as '* satin 
spar," and ** alabaster," — names, however, sometimes applied to varie- 
ties of calc spar. Gypsum, when deprived of its water by a low heat, 
forms the well known plaster of Paris, In Western Canada, this 
most useful mineral occurs abundantly in the Gypsiferous or Onon- 
daga Salt Group of the Upper Silurian Series (see Part V. of this 
Essay) : as in the townships of Dumfries, Brantford,. Oneida, Seneca, 
and Cayuga, more especially, along the valley of the Grand River. 
The gypsum ddes not occur in beds, properly so-called, but in vast 
irregular masses, supposed by Mr. Sterry Hunt, (Comptes Rendus, 
1855, and Esquisse geologique du Canada,) to arise from the action, 
on the surrounding limestone strata, of springs containing free sul- 
phuric acid. In these localities the gypsum is more or less mixed 
with carbonate of lime. Fibrous and other varieties occur also in 
the vicinity of Owen Sound, and throughout the tract of country, 
generally, between the eastern extremity of Lake Erie and the mouth 
of the Saugeen. Likewise, here and there, in small cavities and 
fissures in the Niagara limestone and older rocks. 



* The same result is produced with a moderate amount of the assay substance, when the 
bead is exposed to the action of an intermittent flame : a process technically termed 
**flaming.»» 
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APPENDIX. 

A Classified List of the Canadian Minerals described above. 

In this list, which is intended to serve as a kind of Index to the 
minerals described in the present Part of our Essay, each substance 
will be found arranged under the chemical sub-division to which it 
belongs. The letters and numerals within brackets, refer to the 
groups and sub-groups of the Arrangement adopted above. 

I. Simple Substances, 

Native Gold, {B, 1.) Native Platinum and Osmium -Iridium, 
{B> 1.) Native Silver, {B 1.) Native Copper, {B. I.) Graphite, 
{b, 2.) 

2. Arsenides and Sulphides, (Combinations of arsenic, or sulphur, 

with metallic bases.) 

Arsenical Nickel, (^. 2.) Sulphide of Silver, {B, 1.) Galena or 
Sulphide of lead, {B, 3.) Sulphide of Copper, (5. 3.) Purple 
Copper Pyrites, {B, 3.) Copper Pyrites, {B, 3.) Zinc Blende, 
(B. 3, and B, 4.) Molybdenite, {B. 2.) Magnetic Pyrites, \B, 3,) 
Iron Pyrites, {A. 1.) Arsenical Pyrites, {A, 3.) 

3. Oxides of Iron, Manganese, &c. 

Specular or Bed Iron Ore, (^ 4«, and D 3.) Ilmenite {A 4.) 
Brown Iron Ore {A 4, audD 3.) Magnetic Iron Ore (A 4, and C 1.) 
Iserine (A 4.) Chromic Iron Ore {A 4, and C 1.) Earthy Man-^ 
ganese Ore (D S.) Uran Ochre (-D 3.) 

4. Alumina and Aluminates, 
Corundum (C 1.) Spinel (6* 1.) 

5. Silica and Silicates*, 

Quartz {O I.) Zircort {CI) Andalusite {C 1.) Cyanite (C 1.) 
Staurolite (C 1.) Garnet (C 3.) Idocrase (C 3.) Epidote (C 3.) 
Mica(i)4.) Tourmaline (C 3.) Chondrodite (C2.) Olivine (02.) 

* Keeping in view the popular and explanatory character of this Essay, it may not be 
inappropriate to observe that the terra " Silicate ** signifies a combination of silica or 
silicic acid with one or more oxidized bases, such as a lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, alumina* 
&c. In like manner (to cite a few more examples of this nomenclature J a "carbonate " is 
a combination of carbonic acid,— a "phosphate," of phosphoric acid,— a "sulphate," of 
sulphuric acid— with one or several of these oxides, ^'hus, Oyp8um, consisting of sulphuric 
acid, lime, and water, is a hydrous sulphate of lime. The term " sulphide," or " sulphuret 
on the other hand, denotes a compound of sulphur with some simple substance, as lcad» 
copper, iron, &c., or with several of these. 
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Hornblende, Actynolite, Tremolite (C 3.) Augite, Diopside, 
Asbestus (C 3, and B 4.) Hypersthene, Bronzite {0 3.) Diallage 
(C 3, and D 5.) Wollastonite or Tabular Spar (C 3.) Talc (D 5.) 
[Renselaerite (D 5.)] Serpentine (D 5.) Chlorite {D 5.) [Loga- ' 
nite (D 5.)] Orthoelase or Potash Feldspar (C 3.) fPholerite, 
Kaolin (D 5.)] Albite (C 3.) Labradorite (C 3.) Scapolite or 
Weraerite (C 3.) Prehnite (C 4.) Datolite (C 4.) Thomsonite 
(C 4.) Analcime (C 4.) Apophjllite (C 4.) 

6. Titanic acid and Titaniates, 

Rutile (C 1.) Sphene (C 3) : usually regarded as a silieo-titani- 
ate of lime, but its true atomic constitution is still uncertain. 

7. Carbonates. 

Calcite or Calc Spar (D 4.) Dolomite (D 4.) Magnesite (D 4.) 
Arragonite (D 4.) Malachite and Blue Carbonate of Copper (D 3.) 

8. Sulphates. 

Barytine or Heavy Spar (I) 4.) Celestine or Sulphate of Strontia 
(2) 4.) Grypsum (D 5.) Epsom Salt {see Supplement.) 

9. Phosphates. 

Apatite or Phosphate of Lime (C 2.) Vivianite (i> 3.) 

10. Fluorides. 
Fluor 8par (D 4.) 

11 5rtZ^« q/* Organic Origin. 
Humboldtine (J) 3.) 

12 Bituminous substances, 
Asphaltum and Indurated Bitumen (D 2.) 



.CONCLUDING NOTE TO PART II. 

The minerals of Canadian occurrence —including both the very rare and tb& 
doubtful species, such as native Platinum, occasionally found in small grains with 
the Native Gold of the Riviere duLoup ; and the altered substances, Renselaerite 
Pholerite, <&&, — amount In number to about seventy. Many of these are of more 
or less local occurrence, but others, on the contrary, are comparatively common. 
These latter are collected together, and arranged in accordance with their more 
obvious characters, in the Table annexed to this Note. The less experienced 
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reader, consequently, may avoid some trouble in the determination of an unknown 
mineral, by consulting thia Table in the first instance. If the specimen under 
examination do not agree with the species here cited, the regular Table given at 
page 21, can then be referred to. In case of agreement also, recourse may be had 
to the latter as a confirmatory test. 

CANADIAN HINERALS OF MORE COMMON OCCURRENCE. 

* Asjffsci Metallic or Sub-Metallic. 
** Hard enough to scratch glass. 

Brass-yellow : — Iron Pyrites (^1.) 
Steel-grey ; powder, reddish: — Specular Iron Ore {A 4.) 
Iron-black ; powder, black ; magnetic : — Magnetic Iron Ore {A 4.) 
♦** Too soft to scratch glass : 

Bronze-yellow ; slightly magnetic : ^Magnetic Pyrites {B 8.) 
Brass-yellow ; streak, greenish-black : — Copper Pyrites {B 8.) 
Reddish, with blue tarnish ; streak, greyish-black i-^Purple Copper 

Pyrites {B 3.) 
Lead-grey ; breaking into rectangular fragments : — Galena (B 3.) 
, Lead-grey ; in soft scales ; marking : — Molybdenite (B 2.) 
Black ; in soft scales ; marking : — Chaphite (B 2.) 
Lustre, metallic-pearly ; brown, silvery- white, etc. ; in scales or foliated 

masses with white streak : — 3Iica (D 4.) 
f Aspectt vitreous J stony, or earthy. 
f f Hard enotigh to scratch glass. 

Colourless, amethystine, red, <fec. ; No lamellar structure. Infusible : — 

Quartz (0 1.) 
White, red, green, ke. ; Lamellar structure. Fusible on the edges : — 

Feldspar (Orthoclase C 3.) 
Dark-red ; in 12-sided crystals, <fcc. Fusible : — Garnet (C 3.) 
Black ; fibrous, or in triangular crystals. Fusible : — Schorl XC 8.) 
Black or green, (sometimes colourless in crystalline limestone.) Fusible : 

— Hornblende and Augile (C 8.) 
f f f Too soft to scratch glass. 

White, grey, &c. Effervescing strongly in acids : — Calc Spar (i> 4.) 
White, grey, brownish, <Sm5. Eflfervescing feebly in acids : — Dolomite 

(1)4.) 
White, blueish, Ac. Fusible. Often accompanying Galena: — Heavy 

Spar {D 4.) 
White, greenish, mottled, <fcc. Very soft. Infusible/ Yielding water 

in bulb-tube .^Steatite (D 6.) Also Serpentine (D h.) 
White, <fcc. Very soft. Fusible. Yielding water in bulb-tube :— 

Gypsum (D 5.) 
Brown. Streak, yellowish-brown. Magnetic aftier exposure to heat : — 

Bog Iron Ore (D S,) Also Yellow Oehre (J9 8) 
Red. Streak, red. Magnetic after ignition i^Red Oehre and Scaly Iron 

Ore (D 8.) 
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PART III. 

HOW ROCKS ARE CLASSIFIED AND DISTINGUISHED : WITH SPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO THE ROCKS OF CANADA. 

In different localities, as a general rule, different kinds of rock 
occur. This must be familiar to the most casual observer. Thus, 
around the Falls of Niagara, and extending for miles across that sec- 
tion of the country, we find vast beds of limestone. About Hamil- 
ton, with other rocks, we have sandstone or freestone. At Toronto, 
our rock-masses consist of beds of clay and gravel, overlying grey 
and greenish shales. Near Collingwood, and again at Whitby, we 
observe dark-brown and highly bituminous shales, containing the im- 
pressions of trilobites in great numbers. At Kingston, we meet with 
limestone rocks differing from those at Niagara, and giving place, as 
we proceed north and east of the city, to beds of crystalline rock of 
granitic aspect, geologically known as Gneiss. Some of the " Thou- 
sand Islands " consist of a very ancient sandstone. At Montreal, 
again, together with limestone, &c.,-we find in the picturesque Moun- 
tain, a dark and massive (or unstratified) rock, termed Trap, and 
more or less closely allied to the lavas of volcanic districts. These 
examples, without proceeding further, are sufficient to shew the diver- 
sity which prevails with regard to the rock -matters of comparatively 
neighbouring localities. But if we look, not to the mineral characters 
of these and other rocks, but to their respective origins or modes of 
formation — as evidenced by what is now going on in Nature in dif- 
ferent parts of the world — it will be found that they fall naturally 
into three groups, as follows : 

Eruptive Rocks. 

Metamorphic Rocks. 
Sedimentary Rocks. 

In each of the above groups, the included rocks are of various 
periods of formation, as explained in the Chronological Classification 
at the close of the present Part of our Essay. Before proceeding, 
however, to a discussion of this question, and in order more especially 
to prepare the general reader for a proper understanding of Part V, 
in which the geology of Canada first comes properl}^ under review, it 
is necessary to consider these groups separately, and to enter into a 
few of their more practical details. 

F 
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ERUPSIVSI ROCKS. 



The rocks of tMs dfrision are of Igneous or of Aqoeo^gneotts 
origin. That is to say> their present form is due to solidification 
from a fluid or plastic condition brought about b j tbe agency of heat, 
assisted, in most (if not in all) cases, by that of steam or heafted 
water. Hiey have been formed beneath the earth's surface (wfaenoe 
the term " Endogenous ** applied to them by Humboldt), and they 
have been driven up or erupted, at various geological epochs, through^ 
cradts and Assures in the overlying rocks. They are distiuguisfaed 
by never occurring in true strata, but ahrajrs in the form of irregulttf, 
protruded masses, which sometimes present a columnar structure, 
or in that of broad overlying or intercalated sheets, or in straight 
veins called "dykes" (see further on), or in ordinary tortuous veins. 
Secondly, by never exhibiting in their structure the marks of a sedi- 
mentary ori^n, such as rolled stones, grains of sand, &c. And, 
thirdly, by never containing organic remains. 

Where eruptive rocks traverse or lie in contact with other forma- 
tions, these latter are usually found to be more or less altered, as 
though by the agency of heat, near the points of contact. Coal-beds 
ai^ thus for some distance oflen burnt into cinder or couverted 
into coke ; soft limestones changed into crystalline marbles ; sand- 
stones altered in colour, hardened, and changed into quartz-rock, and 
490 forth. 

These rocks are arranged by Sir Charles Lyell in two broad divi- 
sions : Volcanic and Plutonic rocks ; but it is impossible to draw a 
distinct line of demarcation between the two. Granite and syenite, for 
•example, belong to the Plutonic series ; but certain granitic trachytes 
connect the granites with the volcanic rocks ; and in like manner, 
certain greenstones merge on the one hand into syenite, and on the 
Otlx^r (the distinction hetweea augite and hornblende being now es- 
sentially broken down) into augitic lavas. This equally affects the 
sub-division into Volcanic, Trappean, and Granitic rocks, adopted by 
other observers. I would therefore propose, as an arrangement of 
convenience, the distribution of the Eruptive rocks into the six fol- 
lowing groups :'x^* Lavas; 2. Obsidians; 3. Trachytes; 4. Traps 
and Greenstones ; 5. Serpentines; 6. Granites. On each of these it 
is necessary to make a few observations. 
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1. Lavas, — ^These comprise the actual rock-matters wldch issue in 
« molt^i conditiQsi from yolcanio Tents. During the solidification of 
laya> currents, dense Tolumes of steam are emitted from the cooling 
nutts. Lavas are of two general kinds: fddspathic, and feldspadiQ* 
angitic The first, and hy far the more common of the two> are 
compoaedi essenl^dly of fi^dspar, aapkb are moady of a dark or light 
geery colouv. Thej pass into trachytes. The aeoond lupe composed 
esaeniiaUy of feldspar and augite,* are dark green or aslnioipt hla<:k in 
colour, and unddstingiiishable, except by theiv actual condiUoils of 
occurrence^ from many trapa <xti basalts* Aa examples of these rocks 
aie not found in Canada, we need not deacrabe their Yarieties^ or enter 
inta iur^^ particulars respecting their c<Hiditionft of occurrence. 

2i Obsidians, — The rocks grouped under this division, are lavi^ or 
other igneous products, in a vitreous or glassy state. They are en- 
tirely feldspathic in composition. When in connexion with volcanic 
cones, and of a grey, black, green,^ brown, or varied colour, and break- 
ing into sharp-edged fragments, they constitute the variety properly 
ci^ed Obsidian. Pearlstone is a closely-related variety, containing 
small spherical concretions of a more or less pearly aspect. Another 
form, of a black, dull-red, green, or dark colour^ and of a somewhat 
pitch-like aspect, is called Pitchstone or Retinite. This latter is 
stated by Sir. W. E. Logan to occur on the north shores of jLakes 
Huron and Superior. It should be observed, however^ that the term 
Retinite is applied by some authors to a bituminous substance of a 
very different character. 

3. Trachytes, — These rocks have normally a harsh, rough tex- 
ture (whence their name from rpa^vs), and a white or light colour ; 
and they are either entirely or essentially feldspathic in composition. 
They offer three principal varieties, exclusive of Pumice, which may 
be placed either here or amongst the lavas. These varieties merge, 
however, into one another. They comprise : common Trachyte and 
compact Trachyte, composed normally of Orthoqlase or potash feldspar, 
and Granitic Trachyte, a rock of a granitic structure, made np of 
orthoclase feldspar, with small crystals or grains of hornblende, augite, 
or mica. Common Trachyte occurs chiefly in active or extinct volcanic 
districts. It often contains crystals of glassy feldspar, and sometimes 
scales and crystals of mica, &c. Occasionally, also, free silica or 



* See descriptions of these minerals in Part II. of this Essay. 
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quartz is found in it, although accidentally, m it were, and only id 
small quantity. Compact Trachyte, or feldspar trap, as this variety 
haa been termed, Js found in broad straight veins or " dykes," of a 
whit« colour, traverBJng the Montreal mountain, and occurring alao 
(of a pale-reddish colour) at Chambly, &c. Granitic Trachyte (Id 
some instances closely resembling granite, but differing from that rock 
by the absence of quartz), forms the eruptive mountains of Brome, 
Shefford, Yamaska, Rougemont, Beloeil, Mount Johnson, &c., of 
the Eastern Townships. These granitic trachytes (or granitic dio- 
rites, as they might be termed with equal justice, see below) differ 
a good deal in colour and appearance, according to the amount of 
hornblende, mica, &c., which they contain. Like the compact 
trachyte of Lacfaine and Chambly, they are sometimes "porphyritic" 
— containing more or less distinct and large crystals of feldspar. (See 
Mr. Hunt's Report for 1856, and that for 185S ; also Can. Journal, 
Vol. y. page 426.) Many of the trachytes of tliese localities are in 
a partially altered state, effervescing in acids from the presence of 
carbonates. By weathering, also, they become reddish-brown, dull- 
white, &c., and tend to decompose into clay-stone or " Domite." 
This latter term is derived from the partially-decomposed trachytes of 
the Puy-de-Dflme, in central France. 

4f. Trapt and Greenstones. — The rocks of this group chiefly affect 
the form of intrusive dykes (i.e. broad and more or less straight or 
simply-forking veins (as in fig. 52), 
or otherwise occur in overlying, 
intercalated, and irregular masses, 
which frequently present a colum- 
nar structure. The traps proper, 
or doterites, are always of a black 
or dark colour, and consist essen- 
tially of a more or less uniform 
mixture of lime feldspar (or soda 
l^ldspar) and augite, with in gene- 
ral a mixture of zeolitic minerals 

and magnetic iron-ore. Tbe green-stones or diontes, consist normally 
of soda feldspar (or of a feldspathic mixture) and hornblende, and 
have usually a more or less decided green colour It is sometimes 
impoB»ble, however, to distinguish greenstone from trap, mure es- 
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peciallj as late researches have shewn that augite and hornblende 
possess the same atomic composition. Hence the two rocks should 
properly be classed together. 

When the rock is of a black or dark colour, more or less compact^ 
and amorphous in form, it is termed Trap, This variety occurs in 
numerous dykes on the north shore of Lake Huron and on the shores 
of Lake Superior. When a trap rock contains distinctly imbedded 
crystals of any mineral distributed through its mass, the name of this 
mineral may be conveniently attached to it. Thus, the Montreal 
mountain consists principally of Augitic Trap, The same variety, 
containing olivine* in addition, forms the mountains of Montarville 
and Rougemont. When the rock assumes a columnar or basaltiform 
structure, it becomes Basalt. This variety does not appear to be 
common in Canada, but it occurs, here and there, on the north shore 
of Lake Superior, and probably in other parts of the Province. 
When, again, as frequently happens, a trap or basalt is of a more or 
less coarsely-vesicular structure, or contains oval or other shaped 
cavities usually filled with calc-spar, amethyst-quartz, agates, various 
zeolites, &c., the rock is called an Amygdaloid^ or Amygdaloidal 
Trap. Numerous examples occur in the northern district of Lakes 
Huron and Superior ; and the agates of Michipicoten Island and 
other localities of this region, are derived from the disintegration and 
washing away of the amygdaloidal traps in which they were originally 
enclosed. 

The greenstones, or diorites, occur under the same conditions as the 
traps. Compact and amygdaloidal varieties are common about Lake 
Huron, &c. ; and Sir William Logan, in his Report for 1853, has 
described the occurrence of a columnar greenstone in the Township 
of Grenville, Argenteuil Co., C. E. In some greenstones, the com- 
ponent minerals, feldspar and hornblende, become individually per- 
ceptible. This variety might be called, indifferently, a granitic 
trachyte, or a granitic diorite, and placed in either of these groups.f 
A latitude of this kind, in the classification of these eruptive rocks, 

* The student should refer to the descriptions of these minerals in the preceding Part of 
fhis Essay. See the Index, pages A2-3, above. 

t If minute distinctions be advisable, the term granitie trachfte mi^ht be restricted to 
such of these rocks as contain orthoclase or potash feldspar, whilst those in which tridinio 
feldspars are present might be called granitic diorites ; but it is not always possible to carry 
out these distinctions. 
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iB aiiayoi^ble. Their frequent tnmsttions and irr^idarities titf com- 
position, render the drawing of very definite lines a coiaplete im- 
possibility. For this reason, the attempt to frame a niitiiber of cie- 
called species out of the trappean and other eruptive rocks, and to 
bestow upon these ^stinct immes, becomes both useless and unphilo- 
sophical. 

Finally, it may be observed, that many varieties of trap andrgreen-^ 
stone are very subject to decomposition, yielding soils of much ler- 
tility. By weathecing, they become mostly didl^grey, brown, or red. 

5. Serpentinet, — ^The rocks <lf this series are essen^iaSly hydlMf^ 
locates of magnesia. They consist, strictly, of vai4eties cf <3/ae 
^tnfineral stibstalQce, 9^rp«n^me. (See above, p. 69.) ^heir cdlour is 
lome#httt variable) but chiefly green, brown, reddidh, or greenii^ 
^grey-— these tints frequently occurring together in veins and p«t^%^» 
They are more or less soft and sectile, and somewhat granular otH^oiia- 
ipact in structure; forming dykes and irregular masses, aUhou^ 
comparatively of rare occurrence as eruptite roeks. Most serpenthies 
a^e found in large beds, and are evidently altered sedimentery deposits 
iSr metamorphic rocks, but midoubted instances of eruptive tierpc^- 
tines occur in Tuscany and elsewhere. In some cases, however, m»sh 
%ive serpentines of this kind may have been derived from the altera- 
tion of trap and greenstone roeks. The serpentines which occur iii 
diftnada, aife considered to belong entirely to the Metamorphic seri^s^ 
and are described, consequently, under that division. 

6. Crranites.— These rocks possess normally a crystalline aspect 
and Btrongly-mai^ked granular structure, whence their name. Thejr 
to^e rilso esjiecially characterized by the presence of free silica, dr 
quartz, as an essential component. They occur in irregular, undtrati* 
"fied masses i(6ften 'brea:king through and tilting up the surrounding 
rocks), or in tortuous branching veins. Some are of very ancieiit 
flate ; whilst others are of comparatively recent formation, at leadt 
in a geological point df view. Hence the obvious objections which 
ap|ily to the use of the terms "Primary" or "Primitive," often 
bestowed indiscriminately on all granitic rocks, as well as on strata of 
metamorphic origin — these latter, like the granites, and all other 
it>eks, indeed, being of various periods of formation. Under a subise- 
qlierit section, it will be shewn that the age of a rock is in no way 
indicated by mineral characters or composition. Wh^Pe two granitic 
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at other yeas intersect, the intenectcd vein (which is geaenO^ 
displaced moreoTer, one portion being thr»im «p or down) will, of 
conrse, be tiie <dder of the two. In like sMKtaer, where a gninitie oi 
other erufdiTe roek underlie! anotiier roek of aaj kind, this latter wSl 
woeisariljr be the older of the two if reim pus into it, or if it be 
altwed hy che»ic^ or mechftnieal ftetion. 

The more inqKmwt roeks at this seetMiii cmnpiiae granite ud 
syenite. 

Sranite, profKtly B0<nlledt ts composed of three mlneMls : %i«tz, 
feldspar, and Mies, fiill deflcriptious of irtaA ate givHi m Part II. of 
this EM«y. The quvtz is ccrfouriess and ritreous ; tix feld^wr, 
ssD^If white or fledi-red, with smooth and Bomewlut peariy (dea^iagit 
planes ; the «ic% white, grey, hrown, hlack, or aaaietiinee gttm, in 
■cafes, epeeks, or Mix, of a pearly-metalUo a^ect. In the toe> 
grafaied granites, these oomponent minecals become 80 iatimatdy 
blended as to be iudiTidually undistii^mshable. When cryetaU of 
Mdapar are distdnctlj imbedded in a fine or ooaise^ained granitic 
mass, a variety termed Porphyry, or better, Par^tgritie Gramt^ if) 
produced. The term "porphyry" (from Tro>j<^up«) ae the sane 
wonld indicate, was originally applied to rocks of this kind in wHch 
tibtt base or imbedded crystals were of a red colour ; bat it is now 
conventionally bestowed on all rocks containing distinct crystals ef 
feldspar or other minerals. Thus, we have porphyritic granite, por- 
phyritic trachyte, &c. Occasionally, the mica in granite is replaced 
by talc, giving rise to Talcote Granite. Sometimes, also, the mica 
(ties out, when a granitic mixture of quartz aoA fddgpar results. 
This has been c^led Pegmatite. 

Bxampks of intmuve granite occnr amongst the atrata of the 
Lawrentian and Huranian series in the Lake Superior region and on 
the north shore of Lake Hurcm, and elsewhere, but apparently in no very 
prominent masses ; although veins composed of qnarts and Cddspar, 
or of quarts idone, are of exceet^gly ra 

common occurrence throughout t^e en- 
tilre area occupied by the gneissoid Lau- 
restian rocks. Fig. 53 is a sketf^ of 
•eme qnartzo-fdd spathic vdns in gneiss, ^^^r^^^^^t 
sear the right bank of t^ river Severn, ^^/^^^^^ 
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C. W. In the more modem metamorphic district south of the St. 
Lawrence, however, granitic masses (which appear to pass into granitic 
trachytes or diorites) constitute the Megantic mountains, and occur 
also in force in Hereford, Stanstead, and other townships of that 
district. (The localities cited hj Sir William Logan, in his Eaquisae 
GMogique du Canada, comprise : Stanstead, Bamston, Hereford, 
Marston, Megantic Mountains, Weedon, Winslow, Stafford, and 
Lamhton.) 

Syenite. — ^This eruptive rock is composed of a granitic mixture of 
quartz, feldspar, and hornhlende, the latter heing green or hlack in 
colour. When mica is also present, the rock hecomes syenitic granite ; 
and when the quartz grows gradually less and less abundant, there is 
a transition into granitic diorite or greenstone. Some syenites are of 
a red colour from the prevalence of red feldspar, and many syenites 
are porphyritic. Intrusive syenite occurs amongst the Laurentian 
rocks in various localities. An enormous mass of this rock, covering 
an area of thirty square miles, is cited by Sir William Logan, as oc* 
curring in the townships of Grenville, Chatham, and Wentworth, in 
Argenteuil County, on the Ottawa. 

Granitic rocks frequently become converted, by the decomposition 
of the feldspar, into white or light-coloured clays, largely used, under 
the name of Kaolin^ in the manufacture of porcelain. 

METAMORPHIC ROCKS. 

The rocks thus named are stratified rocks of a more or less granitic, 
trappean, or crystalline aspect, and of various periods of formation. 
It has been already stated, that where a dyke, vein, or erupted mass 
of trap or granite traverses other rocks, these latter are very generally 
altered in character, and, to some extent, in composition. Earthy or 
common limestones are thus near the points of contact transformed, 
in some localities, into hard marbles or crystalline limestones, and are 
frequently filled with crystals of garnet, tourmaline, hornblende, and 
other minerals. In like manner, sandstones are changed in colour 
and texture, and 'are often converted into quartz-rock; whilst clay- 
slates are transformed into gneiss, mica-slate, talc-slate, and other so- 
called '' crystalline schists." Although analogous effects are some- 
times produced artificially in the walls of smelting furnaces, these 
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metamorphic results, as seen in Ntture, are probably due not so much 
to the simple agency of heat, as to that of various gases and heated 
vapours accompanying the protrusion of the eruptive maSs. In many- 
localities, on the other hand, these eflfects appear to have been pro- 
duced without the direct intervention of eruptive rocks, in which case 
the alteration or metamorphism has probably proceeded from steam 
and gases transmitted from below, from heated chemical solutions 
percolating the altered rocks, or from other causes more or less imme- 
diately dependent on the presence of subterraneous heat. Be this as 
it may, it is now universally conceded that the crystalline stratified 
rocks are altered sedimentary deposits — sandstones, slates, limestones, 
and so forth. In Canada (as explained more fully in Part V.) there 
are two distinct series of metamorphic rocks. One, including the 
Xaurentian and in part the Huronian series, belongs to the Azoic 
Age, and constitutes the most ancient group of rocks of this conti- 
nent. The Laurentian series is made up of vast beds of gneiss, crys- 
talline limestone, and other rocks described below, and it extends 
over almost the entire northern portion of the Province. For geo- 
graphicSil limits, geological and other characters, see Part V. of this 
£ssay. The Huronian rocks of the north shore of Lake Huron, &c., 
are also in part metamorphic, and include, amongst other more or 
less altered deposits, some remarkable quartz and jasper conglome- 
rates. The other series of metamorphic strata are of more recent, 
although still of ancient, date. They belong to the Silurian and 
Devonian periods of the Palaeozoic Age (see the close of this Part, 
and also Part V.), and they occur in the Eastern Townships and ad- 
joining district south of the St. Lawrence. On the edge of this 
latter metamorphic region, the passage of the imaltered into the 
altered strata may be traced in many localities. 

The following are the more important metamorphic rocks of Cana- 
dian occurrence : 

Gneiss. — This crystalline rock only differs (lithologically) from 
granite and syenite by occurring in beds or strata. It is of two kinds : 
micaceous or ordinary ffneisSy and syenitic or homblendic gneiss. The 
former consists of quartz, feldspar, and mica ; the latter, of quartz, 
feldspar, and hornblende. When the mica or the hornblende predo- 
minates, and the feldspar diminishes in quantity, these pass into mica 
slate and hornblende slate (or hornblende rock), respectively. Gneiss- 
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Old rocks of this kind prevail evwrywhere amongst tbe Lavurentittii 
strata, and sosietimes contain garnets and other minerals. They con- 
stitute, moreoTer, the greater numhcfr of the boulders scattered so 
abundantly over the surface of Canada (see Part Y.) Gneiss may 
generally be distinguished from granite, even in hand speehnens, by 
its striped or banded aspect, the colours being usually Tarious shadns 
of grey and red. 

Mica Slate. — ^This rock consists normally of quartz and mica. It 
is more or less fissile or schistose, somewhat pearly or silvery in as- 
pect, and usually of a white or greyish colour, though sometimes 
almost black. It passes into gneiss on the one hand, and into day- 
slate on the other. It is often called mica schist. It occurs more or 
less, throughout the Laurentian formation (Lake Huron, north shore ; 
French River ; Baie St. Paul, &c.) 

Feldspar Rock^ — This is a mixture of various feldspars. It is 
usttidly of a greenish-blue or slighdy*^aded white colour ; or, otibier- 
wise, pale reddish, greenish, brownish-ydlow, &c. Fine^ained and 
porphyritic varieties occur. In the latter, the enclosed, gr^, cleave^ 
able masses sometimes present the green and otiier reflections pecoMttr 
to the characteristic examples of labradorite. (See Part II.) At 
other times, these enclosed masses or crystals are of a red, lavender 
blue, or brownish colour. Hypersthene, also, in laminar masses of a 
brown isnb-metallic tint, is frequently present, forming the variety 
sometimes called Hypersthene Rock, Mica, augite, garnet, titanife- 
iMms iron, and some ether minerals, are likewise of oceasional ocowr*- 
tence in these feldspathic beds. The Laurentian deposits of the 
counties of Montmorenei (bekm Quebec), TerrebonoEie, &c., afford 
good examples of Feld^r Book. (See Analyses, &€., m Mr. fiunti'a 
Report for 18^4.) 

Hornblende Rock. — This rock, frequently of a schistose structure, 
and then called ''Hornblende Slate," or ''fiomblende Schist,^' is 
aormally a compound of quartz and hornblende. Y'&ry often, how 
eve^, it is nothing more than a highly hornblendic variety of i^enkie 
^eiss. It has a dark-^een or black colour, and freqaendy contains 
garnets in sharply-defined crystals. Hornblende rock occurs in some 
aibundance amongst the Laurentirai strata, as in the counties of Lanark^ 
Frontenac, Lennox, &c. Also in the valley of the Bonne-chere (Mr. 
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ffmlray) ; on Ereaidb River, Lake Hunm; «ndiit^^r localities ki 
irhiofa these stnita |»e7iiil. Ji ^eemrs likewise iuBoagst the moce 
^modern metomorpbic fseries noittk of tke ^% La.wveiiee. In tiie 
hiAUr distxict, a voek made «p of ;gi^^ish-g^en aetynolite, in luto- 
iaciiig iShreB, is ^imd in B^uce Cottnty. (Mr. Hunt's BcfMxrt 
4x ;18&&.) 

WoUaHcmHe Kc^cAi.-^'WoIkstoiiite, or tabular spar, is ft minenil 
dosdy related i» au^te. (See its descriptiofn in ^aart II. liberve, 
yuge 44.) Mixed tviitb ibe latter Bpecies, it forms subordinate beds, 
Associated ^tb crystsSline limestones, amongst the liattrentian etnttn 
of icertain loc^ities. 

Garnet Rock. — Beds of ligbt-coloured massive garnet occur amongst 
tbe metamorpbic series of the Eastern Townsbips. (Mr. Hunt's 
Keport for 1856.) Certain subordinate beds, made up in cbief part 
x)f granular garnets of a red colour, are found likewise in connexion 
witb crystalline limestone amongst tbe Laurentian strata, as in tbe 
County of Argenteuil, and elsewbere. (See Part II. page 40 ; 
and Sir W. £. Logan's Report for 1856.) Mr. lUcbardsou, in bis 
Iteport foT 1857, describes also tbe occurrence of garnet rock in asso- 
ciation witb micaceous scbists, at Baie St. Patil. 

Chlorite SZa^e.— Tbis rock, of a^eenisb xx)lour, and normally of a 
tcbistose structure, occurs botb amongst tbe Laurentian and Huronian 
series, and tbe more modern metamorpbic strata of tbe Eastern 
Townsbips. All of tbese cblorite-slates contain a certain amount of 
water. In tbe Eastern Townsbips tb^y pass into more or less compact 
**potstones." (See Part II. above, page 60.) 

Talc ^Mei^-^TIoLt rock ibtts named ^eurs prinoipa% in the Stestem 
fkRwnsbtpB, foraniDg both 8emi««rystdline aaid loompaet or steaddtic 
rbeds. (See QPairt II. abome, page 58.) Thasie are of a ligbt^greea, 
silvery- wbite, or greenisb-grey colour. Some of tbe beds of the 
Jtauventian'seides, as ^in tbe neigbboiurbood of Marmora, <&c^ are also 
nomewhat talcose, ;or contain interstratified libera of tak. Takpse 
•dales oceur tikewise amongst tbe ^ Huroman strata. 

(SSmpen^ei^^fierpentisie ^rook, or Ophidhe, oocttrt m extensive 
-beids faaotrongst itbe metamorpbic <8tiata of the JSasterti Towni^iips. its 
mkieraldgical > characters hanre ^been (already jgiven {anU^ page 59), 
fbat^evdck, h may be stated here, is essentiaUya bydraled siHcate 
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of magnesia, more or less sectile, and of various colours, but chieflj 
dark-green, greenish-grey, or greenish-white, often with red or bluish 
veins, or variously mottled. It is very commonly mixed with carbo- 
nate of lime or dolomite, forming serpentine-marbles of green, choco- 
late-brown, and other colours. In Bolton, Ham, and other townships 
of this district, beds of chromic iron-ore are associated with these 
serpentine rocks ; and a bed of magnetic and titaniferous ore, fifty 
feet in thickness, occurs in the serpentine of Beauce. A large deve- 
lopment of serpentine rock, fit for economic purposes, occurs also with 
•chromic iron-ore at Mount AJbert, in Gaspe. According to Mr. 
Richardson (Report for 1850), the rock-exposure at this locality pre- 
sents vertical cliflTs of several hundred feet in height, and covers an 
area of not less than ten square miles. 

Biallage Rock, — This rock consists principally of the mineral 
called diallage (see page 58, above), or of diallage and chlorite. It 
lias a clear green or pale^bronze colour, is more or less fissile, and 
occurs in association with the serpentines of the Eastern Townships, 
to which, also, it is very closely allied. 

Quartz Rock, or Quartzite, — The rock thus named appears to have 
been formed by the alteration of sandstone strata. It has a more or 
less vitreous aspect on newly -fractured surfaces, is very hard, and is 
either colourless, or yellowish, greenish, pale red, brownish, &c. It 
occurs abundantly amongst the Huronian rocks of the north shores 
of Lakes Huron and Superior ; and also amongst the Laurentian 
strata of many localities, as at St. Jerome and elsewhere. A remark- 
able quartz-conglomerate, containing pebbles of red jasper and white 
quartz in a colourless or pale-yellowish quartzose base, is met with in 
the Huronian formation of the Bruce Mines district ; and other con- 
glom crates of a somewhat similar character occur in the Laurentian 
series. These shew clearly the metamorphic origin of the rocks in 
question. 

Crystalline Limestone. — This rock consists of carbonate of lime in 
a semi-crystalline condition. It is usually white or pale reddish, and 
is sometimes veined or clouded with yellow, blue, green, and other 
<;oloured streaks and patches. Its structure is fine or coarse granular, 
somewhat resembling that of loaf sugar, whence the term " saccha- 
jroidal limestone," bestowed on this rock. Crystalline limestone 
occurs in beds amongst the metamorphic strata of the Laurentian 
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and Huronian series, and also amongst tho^e of the more modern 
series south of the St. Lawrence. The sci pontine marbles of the 
Eastern Townships have already been alluded to. These limestone 
hands are not only of economic employment, — many yielding marbles 
of superior quality, — but, when occurring amongst the gneissoid 
rocks of the Laurentian series, they impart fertility to the otherwise 
too generally unproductive soil. Where the gneiss rocks are un- 
covered by Drift deposits, it is only indeed in connexion with the 
crystalliue limestones or beds of feldspar>rock, that soils of any depth 
or fertility can be expected to occur. It is perhaps needless to ob- 
serve, after what has been stated in Part II. of this Essay, that 
crystalline limestone may be distinguished from quartz and feldspar 
by being easily scratched by a knife, and also by dissolving with 
eflfervescence in diluted acids. For special localities of Canadian 
marbles, see Part V. 

Crystalline Dolomite and Magnesite* — In external characters and 
conditions of occurrence, the crystalline dolomites resemble the or- 
dinary crystalline lin^iestones, but consist of carbonate of lime and 
carbonate of magnesia. A fine saccharoidal variety occurs amongst 
the Laurentian strata of Lake Mazinaw. Beds of Magnesite, con- 
sisting of carbonate of magnesia mixed more or less with feldspathic 
or quartzose matters, occur amongst the altered Silurian strata of the 
Eastern Townships. These beds are chiefly white, greenish, or 
bluish-grey in colour, and generally resemble crystalline limestone. 
Some, by weathering, become reddish-brown. (T. Sterry Hunt,. 
Report for 1856.) 

8EDIMENTAR7 ROCKS. 

The rocks of this division make up by far the greater portion of 
the Earth's surface. Having been formed by the agency of water, 
they are often called Aqueous Rocks. They are chiefly of mechanical 
formation, consisting of muddy, sandy, and other sediments, collected 
l|y the mechanical action of water, and subsequently consolidated by 
processes described a few pages further on. Various limestones, how- 
ever, and certain other rock matters of this division, are of chemical 
origin, or, in other words, have been deposited from waters in which 
their materials were chemically dissolved. 

These sedimentary or aqueous rocks are characterized by always 
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occurring in beds or strata (with the oecasioiMl exoeption of certain 
irregukrty-heaped masses of drift materials) ; secondly, bj ezUbitiiig^ 
in manj instances, a more or les» cleariy^aarked detrital ot' sedimea* 
tarjr structure; and thirdly) by often oontaining organic remaina. 
These lifter, comprising shells, bones, leaf-impressions, &c, (see 
Part !¥.)> Are the fossilized parts of animals and ]^nto nrhioh ^ei 
upon the Earth, or in its waters, during the periodain which these 
rocks were under process of formation, as indicated below. 

The sedimentary roek» may be couTeniently discussed under tJbe 
follbwing heads: Composition or mineral characters; Modes of 
formation ; Changes to whioh they have been subjected after deposi** 
tion. 

(1) Composition of Sedimentary Rocks, — Viewed as to their com- 
position, these rocks comprise : 

Sandstones, sands, and grayels-— or arenaceous rocks. 

Clays and clay-slates — or argillaceous rocks. 

Limestones and Dolomites — or calcareous rocks. 

Conglomerates and Breccias ; rocks of mixed composition (see 

below). 
Trap tufas : stratified deposits formed out of materials derived 

from the denudation of trap and greenstone rocks. 
Bock matters of purely organic origin, as coal, &c. 

To these may be added a few other substances of subordinate oc- 
currence, a^ gypaum and rock^alt. 

Sandstones are nothing more than beds of coneoUdated sand* 
They are of various colours, but chiefly white, or dull shades of 
yellow, red, brown, or green. The harder and purer kinds, as some ex- 
amples of our '* Potadam sandstone,*' are called quartzose sandstones. 
In other kinds, a certain amount of carbonate of lime is present, cen^ent- 
ing together the component grains of sand, wd forming calcareous 
sandstones. For special Canadian localities of these and other rockd^ 
mentioned under this divi»on, consult Part V. Certain 8iliceou9 
rocks, called "tripoli'* and <* infusorial marls," are formed entirely 
of the tests of diatoms^and other infusoria. (See Part IV.) 

Clay Slates are merely consolidated clays. They have a fissile 
structure, and are chiefly of a grey, greenish, brown, or black colour. 
Cla3r» are also of various colours, as^ white, greenish, yefiewish, bluish, 
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blacky and red» Those wkich cootain little or no iron, burnwhitCi 
aad yield ccmsequently white bricks* Many cla^s are bigklj calcare- 
ous; otkers, MtuminovS) &c. Noie. — The term shale is often im- 
plied to, fissile consolidated clayS'; but this term is applied equally to 
fissile or slaty liinestones and sandstones. When the tenn is used> 
therefore, the kind of shale should also be signified : as an argillace' 
<m^ shale^ an arenaceous shale, and so forth. Biiuminous shales, as 
regards their mineral base» may be also arenaceous, calcareous, &c. 

Limestones and BolonUies are principally, perhaps, of chemieal 
fbrmaitioB. Water containing fVee carbonic acid (derived from decay- 
ing vegetable matters, &c.) dissolves a certain amount of carbonate 
of lime, but the bicarbonate, thus formed, is easily decomposed by 
various natural agencies, even by mere exposure to the atmosphere, 
and a precipitation of calcareous matter takes place. In this manner, 
calcareous tufas (so commoa in many of our swamps, streams, &c.), 
together mth stalactites and stalagmites, are produced ; and similar 
processes, acting on a lar<ger scale, may have given rise to extensive 
depositions of limestone strata in ancient seas and Takes. Some lime- 
stones, again, are formed almost wholly of the calcareous shells or 
tests of crinoidfde foraminifera, and other organisms (see Part IV.) ; 
but others are, undoubtedly, meohapiical or rock deposits, derived 
from the wasting of cor-al reefs- and older limestone formations. 
Limestones consist of carbonate of lime, more or less pure ; dolo- 
mites, of carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia in equal 
atomic proportions ; and dolomitic limestones of these two carbo- 
nates in other proportions, the lime carbonate generally predomina- 
ting., Dolomites and dolomitic limestones appear in many cases to 
have been simple chemictd precipitates, andj in others, to have origiur 
ated^rom the alteration of limestone rouks by the action of soluble 
ma^esian salts. These calcareous rocks are of various colours: 
grey, white, black, yellowish, &c. Their texture is sometimes very 
close and uniform. At other times, the stone is made up of small 
spherical concretions, when the texture is said to be "^oolitic.** Oolitic 
limestones are of all geological ages. Some limestones, again, are of 
an earthy texture : the well-known chalk of Europe is an example ; 
also our own " calcareous tufa," or " shell marl." Many of the dark 
limestones, as those of Niagara, &c., are more or less bituminous. 
All effervesce in acids ; but the dolomites pruduce merely a feeble 
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effervesence unless the acid be heated. Limestones which contain 
from 1 5 to 25 per cent, of argillaceous matter in intimate admixture, 
yield hydraulic or water lime. Beds of this kind occur at Thorold, 
Cayuga, Loughboro', Kingston, Hull, Quebec, and other localities. 
(See Part V.) 

Conglomerates consist of rounded stones or masses of quartz, sand- 
stone, &c., cemented together, or imbedded in a pasjte of finer sand- 
stone, limestone, or other rock substance. The imbedde'd masses are 
sometimes of great size, a fine example of which may be seen at 
Quebec. Conglomerates, both altered and unaltered, are abundant 
amongst the Huronian rocks. 

Breccias consist of angular masses or fragments of rock, cemented 
together, chiefly of some kind of limestone. Whilst conglomerates 
frequently consist of materials brought from a greater or less dis- 
tance, true breccias are necessarily formed in place. Examples of 
calcareous breccias occur in the Eastern Townships. Also with im- 
bedded trap and slate fragments, near the Bruce Mines, Lake Huron,, 
and elsewhere. 

(2) Formation of Sedimentary Rocks. — The manner in which the 
ordinary sedimentary rocks, sandstones, shales, &c., have been formed, 
or built up 2 ft it were, is rendered clear by the observation of certain 
natural processes still in action. We find for example, at the present 
day, that sediments of various kinds are constantly being carried down 
» by streams and rivers into lakes and seas, and are there deposited* 
We find, moreover, that the cliffs of many sea (and lake) coasts are 
being continually abraded and washed away by the action of the 
waves. Observation shews also, that the sedimentary* matters thus 
obtained, are always deposited or arranged in regular layers or beds, 
and that they frequently enclose shells and sea-weeds, together with 
bones and leaves, drifted from the land, and other organic bodies. 
Hence it is now universally admitted, that, with the exception of cer- 
tain limestones and dolomites, beds of rock-salt, gypsum, coal, and 
other chemical or organic deposits of small extent, all the sedimentary 
rocks have been formed directly out of previously-existing rock-masses,, 
by the wearing away or destruction of these ; and secondly, that they 
have all been formed or deposited under water. 

In pursuance of this inquiry, consequently, we have to consider, 
first, the origin or derivation of the sediments of which these rocks 
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are made up ; and, secondly, the processes by whicli the consolidation 
of the sediments into rock, properly so-called, was effected. 

The sediments of which these rocks originally consisted, were 
derived from previously-existing rocks, by decomposing atmospheric 
agencies, — rain, frost, and so forth; by the action of streams and 
rivers on their beds ; and by the destructive action of the waves and 
breakers of the sea. 

Action of the Atmosphere, — All rocks, even the most solid, are 
constantly undergoing decomposition and decay. The exposed face 
of a rock of any kind, for example, soon changes colour, and becomes 
in general more porous than the other portions of the rock. This 
effect is technically termed " weathering." Its action gives rise to 
the production of soils, and frequently causes the fossils contained in 
the rock to stand out in relief, these being in many cases less easily 
decomposed than the mass of the rock itself. Every shower of rain 
that falls, takes part in this decomposing or disintegrating action, and 
carries off something, in solution or suspension, to lower levels — id est, 
into streams, lakes, and seas. Frost, and, in certain districts, carbonic 
acid and other gases issuing through crevices in the rocks, assist this 
destructive process. 

Action of Streams and Rivers, — ^The action of streams and rivers 
in wearing their channels is both chemical and mechanical. Calcareous 
river-beds are wasted bit by bit by the dissolving power of the water, 
especially during the autumnal season, when dead leaves and other 
decaying vegetable matters yield the water a large supply of carbonic 
acid. On the other hand, a' mechanical waste is also very generally 
taking place to a greater or less extent : and thus numerous rivers are 
continually cutting back their beds, and forming ravines. It is 
thought by many geologists, that the Falls of the Niagara River have 
in this manner gradually receded from the escarpment at Queenston 
to their present site ; and there is scarcely a river, or small stream 
indeed, in any part of Canada, that does not exhibit in its banks in- 
dications of erosive action. Where streams wind through the sands 
and gravels of our Drift deposits, as in the neighbourhood of Toronto, 
to cite a single amongst so many instances, examples of this action 
are especially apparent. The River Don, it is said, during a three 
days' freshet, about fifty years ago, greatly enlarged its channel, and 
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added much in places, to the steepness of its banks. The amount of 
detrital matters bonie down by some rivers to the sea, is, at first 
diougjit, ahnost incredible, lliis is well shown hj the formation of 
deltas, llie delta of the Mississippi, on this continent, for example, 
like all. other deltas, is formed almost entirely out of the sandy and 
other matters brought down by ike stream. On entering the sea, the 
velocity of the river is necessarily checked, and the sediments are thus 
thrown down. Much of the coarser matter is ijideed deposited on 
the bed of the river itself, raising this, and compelling the formation 
of artificial banks, or levies, to prevent inundations. Finally, a9 a 
well-known illustration of the immense amount of sedimentary matters 
borne seawards by certain rivers, the case of the Ganges, as described 
so fully by Sir Charles Lyell, in his " Principles of Geology," may he 
here cited. That river, it has been demonstrated, by iK^tual observa- 
tion and experiment, conveys annually to the sea an amount of matter 
that would outweigh sixty solid pyramids of granite, each, like the 
largest of the Egyptian pyramids, covering eleven acres at its base, and 
standing 500 feet in height. A considerable quantity of sediment is 
also produced by the slow movements of glaciers in Alpine and other 
districts in which these remarkable ice-rivers prevail. The glacier of 
the Aar, which covers with its tributaries an area of only six or seven 
square miles, thus furnishes daily, according to some recent researches 
of M. Collomb, at least 100 cubic yards of sand. This is carried off 
by its terminal stream or torrent. 

Action of the Sea (and of large bodies of Water generally,) — Vast 
in amount as are the sediments collected by rivers, they are far sur- 
passed by the accumulation of detrital matters obtained by the waves 
and breakers of the sea. All who have resided for any length of 
time on an exposed and rocky coast, must be well aware of the de- 
structive action of the waves. The cliffii subjected to this action, 
gradually become imdermined and hollowed out; and thus large 
masses of rock are brought down by their own weight. These, 
sooner or later, are broken up, and spread in the form of sediment 
along the shore, or over the sea-bottom. On some coasts, the amount 
of land destroyed in this manner almost exceeds belief.* On some 

* It would obTiousIy be out of pUoe in an Ea«^ like the'preeent, to enlarge on this point . 
The reader unftunlliar with geologioal details of this character, should consult, more es- 
pecially, Lgrell's PrkieipUf cf O^olog^f, and also the Chrnrs SUmentair^ of the late 
▲Idded'Orblgny.' 
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parts of the eastern shores of England^ and the opposite or western 
shores of France, for example, the sea has thus carried off, within 
the present century, from fifty to over one hundted yards of coast-— 
measured backwards from the shore-line — and for a distance of many 
miles. Grave-yards, shewn by maps of no ancient date to hare been 
located at considerable distances from the sea, have become exposed 
upon the cHff-faces ; and forts on the Erench coast, buUt by the First 
Napoleon, at two hundred metres and upwards from the edge of the 
clifP, now lie in ruins on the beach, or have altogether disappeared. 
These localities are mentioYied as being more especially known to the 
writer ; but in all parts of the world examples may be found of the 
same destructive process. In the clay and sandy bluffs of our own 
lakes, as at Scarbro' Heights on Lake Ontario, and elsewhere, the 
effects of this action may be equally studied. 

On a subsequent page it will be shewn that these results of denuda- 
tion, however striking in themselves, were greatly surpassed by those 
of former geological epochs ; but confining our view at present to 
modem effects only, it must be evident to all that an enormous amount 
of sedimentary matter is annually, or even daily, under process of 
accumulation. The question then arises as to what becomes of this. 
The reply is obvious. The detrital matter thus obtained, is deposited 
in lakes or at river-mouths, or along the sea-shore, or over the sea-bed 
— ^contributing day by day to the formation of new rocks. In other 
words, existing rock-masses, worn down by atmospheric agencies, by 
streams and rivers, and the action of the sea, supply the materials for 
other and, of course, newer deposits. And thus, when we look upon 
a piece of stone derived from one of these, we may picture to our- 
selves the soene of its formation, and, with the poet, hear — 

The moaning of the homeless sea, ' 

The sound of streams that swift or slow 
Draw down iBionian hills, and sow 

The dust of continents to be — 

—for truly, is it the dust of new continents that is thus being depo- 
sited, atom by atom, by these slow but continued processes. 

All sediments diffused through deep or quiet water, arrange them- 
selves, under general conditions, in horizontal or nearly horizontal 
beds : the latter, if deposited on gently-sloping shores. Professor 
H. D. Rogers, in his recently .published Report on the Geology of 
Pennsylvania, contests to some extent this usually-received view, and 
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maintains that certain inclined jstrata of meclianical fonnation were ori- 
ginally of inclined deposition. This may be true under local or excep- 
tional> but certainly not under general, conditions. (See proofs, further 
on.) Where, however, sands and gravels are thrown down, by currents 
and running streams, an oblique arrangement commonly takes place ; 
but this is more or less confined to the subordinate layers of which the 
larger beds consist, as shewn in the annexed figure. The inclined 
layers have sometimes different degrees of inclina- ^^ 

tion, and even dip (in different beds of the same 
strata) in opposite directions, indicating changes in 
the tidal or other currents by which they were 
thrown down. This inclined arrangement is termed 
"false bedding," or "oblique stratification." It 
may be seen in some of the more ancient, and also in some of the 
more modem deposits of this continent, as in the Potsdam Sandstone 
of the south shore of Lake Superior, and in the Drift gravels of many 
parts of Canada. 

Having thus rapidly traced out the formation of the mechanically- 
formed sedimentary rocks up to their deposition in the state of detrital 
matter on the beds of seas, lakes, or estuaries, we have now to inquire 
how these accumulations of mud, sand, &c., become hardened into 
rock, properly so-called. 

Consolidation of Sediments.— 'Moat sediments hold within them- 
selves the elements of their own consolidation, in the form of particles 
of calcareous or ferruginous matter, which act upon the other sub- 
stances in the manner of a cement* Frequently, also, a large amount 
of calcareous matter is derived from the decomposition or solution of 
imbedded shells and other organic remains made up of carbonate of 
lime. In the i^ajority of strata, and in sandstones more especially, 
merely casts or shell-impressions are thus left, in place of the origin- 
ally imbedded shells. Masses of solid conglomerate are daily under 
process of formation, in places where springs containing calcareous 
or ferruginous matter infiltrate through the gravels and pebble-beds 
of our Drift deposits. Many thermal springs (and even ordinary 
river-water) also contain considerable quantities of silica in solution ; 
and there is reason to believe that in former periods of the Earth's 
history, springs of this kind must have prevailed to a very great ex- 
tent. These flowing into seas and lakes where sediments were under 
process of deposition^ must also have lent their agency towards the 
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consolidation of such deposits. Manj of our Canadian limestones^ it 
may be observed — as those, more especially, which occur at the base 
of the great Trenton group (see Part V.)— are highly siliceous. 

The enormous pressure exerted upon low-lying sedimentary beds by 
those above them, must Hkewise have been sufficient in many instances 
to have effected consolidation. Loose materials, as graphite powder 
used in the manufacture of the so-called " black lead " pencils, are 
thus rendered soUd by artificial pressure. Spongy platinum, again, 
by the same process, is converted into the solid metal. 

The heat transmitted in earlier periods from subterranean depths^ 
or generated amongst low-lying sediments by natural causes, may also 
have been concerned in the work of coni^olidating the originally loose 
materials of stratified rocks. It may be remarked, likewise, that 
sediments occasionally become solidified by simple desication. The 
shell-marl, or calcareous tufa, of our swamps, &c., becomes thus 
hardened on exposure to the air. 

(3) Changes to which the Sedimentary Rocks, collectively, have 
been «w5;ec^tf«?.— These changes comprise, principally : (a) Elevation 
above the sea level, with alternations of upheaval and depression ; 
(li) Denudation ; (c) Tilting up and Fracturing ; and (e) Metamor- 
phism and Cleavage. It is, of course, to be understood that whilst 
certain strata may have experienced all of these effects, others, on the 
contrary, have been subjected to upheaval, or to upheaval accom- 
panied by denudation, only. 

(a) Elevation above the Sea Level. — The stratified rocks, it has 
been shown, must have been deposited originally in the form of sedi« 
ments, under water ; and from the marine remains which so many of 
them contain, it is evident that as a general rule they were laid down 
on the bed of the sea, either injdeep or in shallow water. We find 
these rocks, however, now, at various heights above the sea-level, and 
frequently . far inland. Hence of two things, one : either the sea 
must have gone down, or the land must have been elevated above the 
water. 

The sinking of the sea would appear at first thought to be the more 
rational explanation of this phenomenon ; but if we look to existing 
Nature, we find no instance of the going down of the sea, whilst we 
have many well-proved examples of the actual rismg and sinking of 
the land. In connexion with this inquiry, it must be borne in mind 
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ttmt the sea cannot go down or change its lerel at one place without 
doing the same generally all over the world. 

To afford a few brief illustrations^ it maj be observed that on several 
occasions within the present century, large portions of the Pacific 
coast of South America have been raised bodily above the sea, leaving 
beds of oysters, mussels, &c., exposed above high-water mark. The 
phenomenon, to the inhabitants of the coast, appeared naturally to be 
due rather to a sinking of the waters than to an actual elevation of 
the land ; but at a certain distance north and south of the raised 
districts, the relative levels of land and sea remain unaltered : and 
hence, if the sea had gone down within the intervening space, its surface 
ihust have presented an outline of this character — V y ^*. 

a tnamfest impossibility. 

The land is also known to be slowly rising and sinking in countries 
far removed from centres of volcanic activity. Careful observations 
have shown, for example, that the northern parts of Sweden and 
Finland are slowly rising, and the south and south-eastern shores of 
the Scandinavian peninsula are slowly sinking : whilst around Stock- 
holm there is no apparent change in the levels of land and sea. The 
Whole of the western coast of Greenland is slowly sinking ; buildings 
erected on the shore by early missionaries, being now in places under 
waiter. A slow movement of depression, it is likewise inferred, is 
taking place along a considerable extent of the Atlantic sea-board of 
the United States. (See Canadian Journal, vol. ii. new series, p. 480.) 
On the shores of Newfoundland, of Cornwall, and other districts, 
Examples occur of sub-marine forestii, or of the remidns of iaoiem. 
tirees, iii their formal position of growth, befow low water-tnark ; 
iMhOst in neighbouring localities no change of level appears to hate 
taken place. Besides which, without extending these ihquiHes fiir- 
ihet, w^ know that many fofsiliferous strata are hundreds, and eveii 
thousands, of fe^t above the present feea-level : — on the top of die 
Cbllingwood escarpment, for example, we find strata containing i&^ 
fine fbssils at ah elevation of over 1500 feet above the sea ; uid btt 
the Montreal mountain, shells of existing species occur at an elevlk- 
tioh of i^oiit 500 f^et. And hence, if thes^ strata had been left dry 
Md by tibie sinking of the oceanic waters in which they were deposited^ 
ill immense body of water, extending over the whole globe, mndt iid 
8dme unaccountable miinner have been caused wholly to disappear. 
It is therefore now umversally admitted, that the sedimentary iro^kii 
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haye come, into their present positions, not by the sinking and re«- 
tiiiB^ of the sea, but by the actual elevation of the land. 

Many strata afford proofs of haying been elevated and depressed 

above and beneath the sea, successively, at different intervals. Many 

sandstones, for example, exhibit ripple-marked surfaces, and- some, 

impressions of reptilian and other tracks, through their entire thick-^ 

ness. This indicates plainly that they were formed slowly in shallow 

water, and that they were left dry, or nearly so, between the tides.^ 

And it indicates, further, that tiie shore dn which they were deposited 

layer by layer, was undergoing k slow and continual movement df 

depression, otherwise the process of foriiiation would tiecestdarily have 

ceased, and the strata would present a thickneffi» only bf a few inches, 

or of a few ieet at moat. Afterwards a pleriod of upheaval miiist have 

commenced, bringing up the rocks to thcdr ptesent level. In certain 

strata, also, tie upright stems of fossil trees occUr at Various levels | 

and in some hcalities, beds containing marine fossils are overlaid by 

others holding lacustrine or fresh-wat^r forms ; and these again hy 

others with maine remains. Finally, to bring this section to a clds^, 

we have a striking example of alternations off land-upheaval and 

depression in tie geology of Caniida generally. Atbund Toronto, fd^ 

example, we ha^e strata of veiy ancient formation, belonging to th^ 

liOwer Silurian (^ries, overlaid by deposits of clay, gravel, ^d sand. 

Between the tws a vast break in the geblo^cal scale occtirs. In 

other parts of tds continent, many intervening formations are ptts^ 

jBent (see the Tabe of Rock Groups, a few pages further on) ; aiid 

^ence, it is concluded, that the Silurian deposits of this locality, after 

their elevation ab(ve the se^ remained dry land for tnany ages, whltet 

the intervening goups were Under process of deposition in dther 

^ots ; and that, &ally, at the commencement df the Drift peribd> 

t^e eountry was itgin depressed beneath the oceah> aiid Covered witft 

the clays, sands, ad boulders of this Utter time* Aiiothet period o{ 

elevation must thei have succeeded, bringing up both the Siluriah 

md the Drift formalons to their present levels above the isea. 

(b) D^udation,'-Thi^ term, m its geological employment, signifies 
the removal or partii removal of rock masses by the agency of water. 
The abrading action f the sea, of rivers, &c., acting under ordinary 
conditions, has alreay been alluded to; but the erosive effects of 
water, under conditias now no longer existing, may be seen in nu- 
merous localities. Setions of the kind shewn in the accompanying 
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figure, for instance, are met with almost everywhere, producing undu- 

lating or rolling 
Oo countries. Here 

ii is evident that 
the strata were 
once coxtinuous 
' ^ ^J^ in the ^pace be- 
tween a and h* 

Valleys thus resulting from the removal of strata, are termed "valleys 
of denudation.'' Some of these valleys are many miles in breadth* 
Their excavation, consequently, could not have been caused by the 
streams which may now occupy their lower levels. Their formation 
is universally attributed to the denuding action of the sea during 
the gradual uprise of the land in former geological epochs. Fre- 
quently isolated patches of strata are left by denudatim, or are cut 
o£F by wide distances from the rocks of which they originally formed 
part. These are termed "outliers." Thus in Western Canada, small 
isolated areas, occupied by bituminous shales of the I>vonian series, 
occur in the townships of Enniskillen^ Mosa, &c., andconstitute out- 
liers or outlying portions of the Chemung and Portige group (see 
Part v.), as largely developed in the adjoining peninsua of Michigan. 
The matter carried off in some districts by denudaion, must have 
been of enormous amount ; and when it is conside^d that n'ost of 
the inequalities on the Earth's surface — those at leastinot immediately 
connected with mountain chains — have arisen from tiis action, it will 
readily be perceived that materials for the formatioi of newer strata 
were abundantly provided by this means alone. 

(c) Tilting up and Fracturing of Strata, — ^Wh^t some strata re- 
tain their original horizontality, others are more 6 less inclined, and 
some few occupy a vertical and even a recurved poijtion. That strata 
were not originally inclined, at least to any extent/ is proved by the 
known arrangement of sediments when diffused thpugh water, — these 
(with the exceptional cases already pointed ouf always depositing 
themselves in horizontal, or nearly horizontal, la^rs. The same fact 
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is shewn also by tbe frequent presence of rows of pebbles, fossil 
shells, &c., parallel with the planes of stratification, as in fig. 56 ; bj 
the occasional presence of the fossilized stems of trees (eyidently in 
their positions of growth) standing at right angles to these planes 
(fig. 57) ; and sometimes by the presence of stalactites suspended in 
a similar position. 

The inclination of strata is technically termed the dip ; and the 
direction of the up-turned edges, the strike. The dip and strike are 
always at right angles. In observing the dip, we have to notice both 
its angle or amount, and its direction, — as north, north-east, NIO^E, 
and so forth. The direction of the dip is of course ascertained by 
the compass i the rate of inclination, by the eye, or by an instrument 
called a clinometer. The most convenient instrument for both pur- 
poses, is a pocket compass, furnished, in addition to the needle and 
graduated limb, with a moveable index hanging from the centre of the 
compass and playing round a graduated arc, as in the annexed out- 
line (fig. 58.) When the line A—B 
is held horizontally, the index I hang- 
ing perpendicularly, cuts the zero 
mark of the graduated arc. From 
each side of this point, the gradua- 
tion is carried up to 90®. If, con- 
sequently, the line A — B be placed 
parallel with the dipping beds of any 
strata, the angle of the dip will be 
at once shewn by the index. A con- 
trivance of this kind, exclusive of the compass, may be easily made 
out of a semicircle of hard wood. The index may consist of a piece 
of twine extending below the graduated limb, and kept taut by a lead 
plumb or by a stone. 

When strata dip in two directions, the line along the culminating 
point of the strata is termed an anticlinal or anticlinal axis (= a in 
%• ^9) ; and the line from which the strata rise (= « in fig. 59), is 
called a synclinal or synclinal axis. Synclinals when of a certain 
magnitude, constitute '' valleys of undulation.'' Anticlinals are also 
often hollowed out by denudation, forming valleys or troughs called 
"valleys of elevation" (= e in fig. 59.) The term " elevation '^ ap- 
plies here, however, to the raised strata, and not to the actual position 
of the valley, as many of these so-called valleys of elevation lie in the 
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VtidB of mere, or occupy comparatively low ground. The city of 
©ndnMti IB Mtntted m b remarkable valley of thiB kind. Finally, 
it mtnt be observed, that when strata lie in parallel beds (as in fig. 69)* 




^ 



the Btratification is said to be conformable or concordant. When on 
the other hand, the beds are not parallel, the stratification is said to 
be unconformable. The accompanying section, in which the inclined 
beds belong to the Laurentian, and the 
overlyiiig beds to the Lower Silurian 
Knes (see Part T.)> as shown on 
Crow Lake, north of Marmora village) 
is an example of nncouformable strati- 
fication, or of want of concordance be- 
tween these two series of rocks, 
explained further on, a want of c 
formability always indicates a geolc 
cal break, or the commencement of a new geoU^cal period. 

Both horizontal and inclined strata frequently exhibit fractures of 
greater or less extent. Mineral veins, it may^be mentioned, consist 
CMentiaUy of cracks or fractures running through the surrounding 
locks, and filled up, by various agendes, with ^arry, earthy, and 
metallic matters. The strata (m one side of a fracture are often dis- 
placed, being thrown up or down, as it were. This peculiarity is 
technically termed a fault. An example is 
diewn in the annexed diagram. Ilie levels oc- ffj 

cnpied by a displaced bed are sometimes only a .^ 

few inches, and at other times upwards of a J% t ktJrV, 
Uiousand feet, apart. At the first formation of L^^^^ 

% fault or slip, an escarpment or terrace of Jl^^^^^ 

f^eater or less lieight must necessarily have / 

arisen ; bnt in very few cases (if in any case ^0f 
nncoimected with existing earthquake pheno- 
mena) is anything of this kind now observable, the gtotmd having 
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\iebt lereHed down by the agency of denudation* In mountainous 
dUlrictff, the fracturing of strata has sometimes ghren rise to narrow 
vailqrs or gorges, called " valleys of dislocation^^'most of which have 
lieen subsequently widened by the atmospheric disintegration of the 
gorrounding rocks, and by the streams or torrents of which they 
i&mally f6rm the channels. 

'(e) Metamorphisfn and Cleanage. — ^The subject of metamorphisin 
has atready been sufficiently explained, under the head of Metamor- 
l^c Rocks, above. It is merely alluded to here as one of the 
cfiaiiges t6 which strata of various geological ages have been sub- 
jf^ed. The t^rm ''cleavage" is applied to a pectdiarity affecting 
iSttctLj clayHSlates, and occasionally other strata. The rocks thus 
iBkikedf are rendered eminently fissile or slaty by numerous cleaVa^ 
plaii^ which ran throttgh them in a direction generally inclined to 
tbkt of the lines of bedding. The latter, in inclined strata eispecially, 
dbfesbmetimes distinguished with difficulty from the planes of cleavage, 
httt they may be discovered by tracing out lines of fossils^ or interea- 
tttted baiids of A slightly different mineral composition, colour, &e., 
ykhith. i!nark, of cottrse, the planes of deposition, and across which the 
deaVage lined usually pass without interruption. That deavage is a 
superinduced effect, is shewn by this latter circumstance, and more 
particularly by the fact that imbedded fossils and stoneis are frequency 
elongated in the direction of the cleavage planes. The ckuse of the 
phenomenon is still exceedingly obscure ; but it is iiow very generally 
regarded as due to long continued pressure acting at right angles to 
Ae lines of cleavage, whilst the rock was permeated by water 6t 
steam, or whilst it still retained its sedimentary concfitioiik Many of 
the slates of the Eastern Townships, as those of Richmond, Kingiifey, 
Melbdumei WeStbuiy, &;c., owe .their fisstHty to superinduced 
deavage. 



CZ^SSinCATlON OF ROCKS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 

THEIR RELATIVE AChEd. 

Our preceding illustrations have shewn us the distribution of rocks 
into three great groups-^Eruptiye, Metamorphic, and Sedimentary 
rocks — ^in accordance with their modes of derivation or general forma** 
tive processes. But these rocks admit of another and far more in- 
teresting classification : one based on their relative ages or periods c^ 
fermatioiu 
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It is now universally admitted, on proofs the most unanswerably 
that the various sedimentary and other rocks which make up the solid 
portion of our globe, were not formed during one brief or unbroken 
period, but were gradually elaborated and built up during a long series 
of ages. In areas of very limited extent, for example, even in the 
same cliff-face, or in excavations of moderate depth, we often find 
alternations of sandstones, limestones, clays, (fee, lying one above 
another, and thus revealing the fact that the physical conditions pre- 
vailing around the spot in question must have been subjected to 
repeated changes. The same thing is also proved by alternations of 
marine and fresh-water strata in particular localities ; and of deep- 
sea and shallow-sea deposits, in others. Again, the sedimentary rocks 
are frequently found in unconformable stratification, as explained 
above : horizontal beds resting upon the sloping surface or upturned 
edges of inclined strata. (See fig. 60.) Here it is evident that the 
inclined beds must have been consolidated and thrown into their 
inclined positions before the deposition of the horizontal beds which 
rest upon them. In the absence of particular sets of strata in special 
localities, proving extensive denudation or long-continued periods of 
upheaval and depression — ^in the vast metamorphic changes effected 
throughout many districts — ^in the upward limita- j* a 

tion of faults (fig. 62), as sometimes seen — ^and, 
briefiy, in the worn and denuded surface which a 
lower formation often presents in connexion with 
strata resting conformably upon it,— we have ad- 
ditional evidence of the lapse of long intervals of 
time during ^he elaboration of these rocks generally. 
* But a still more conclusive proof of this fact is 
to be found in the limited vertical distribution of fossil species of 
plants and animals, the remains of which are entombed in so many of 
the sedimentary rocks. The sediments now under process of deposi- 
tion in our lakes, river-estuaries, and seas, frequently enclose, it will 
be remembered, the more durable parts, if not the entire forms, of 
various plants and animals belonging to existing creations. In like 
manner, the sedimentary deposits of former geological periods have 
enclosed also various organic forms peculiar to those periods. Each 
group of strata has thus its own characteristic fossils, except that in 
the lowest or earliest-formed series of deposits we mee|; with no traces 
of ancient life. These deposits belong to the Azoie Age of geological 
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history. All the succeeding periods have left us, in the rocks then 
under process of formation^ vestiges, at least, of their organic types — 
those of each period differing more or less entirely from the forms 
which occur in hoth underlying and overlying strata. These facts 
are hrought out more fully in the succeeding part of this Essay, in 
which the leading questions connected with the suhject of Organic 
Remains, come under review. For present purposes, it will he suf- 
ficient to observe that by the careful study and comparison of these 
remains, geologists have subdivided the rock-groups into a certain 
number of formations, indicating the bygone ages and periods of the 
Earth's history. Without entering at present into minute or contro- 
verted subdivisions, we may group these various formations as in the 
annexed tabular view : 



Modern Formations. 


Drift Deposits. 


Oainozoio or Tertiaby Eooks. 


Mbsozoio 

or 

Sboondabt 

Rooks. 


Cretaceous Series. 


Jurassic Series. 


Triassic Series. 


PATiiBOZOIO 

Rooks. 
/ 


Permian Series. 


Carboniferous Series. 


Devonian Series. 

(For Canadian Sub-diTisoni, see Pa»t V.) 


Silurian Series. 

(For Canadian Sub-diTieioni, see Pabv V.) 


Azoio 


Huronian Series. 


Rooks. 


Laurentian Series. 



I^otes on the above Table, 

(1) The formations enumerated in this table, are never found 
altogether :* that is to say, they never exhibit a complete series at any 
one locality. But they are known to occur in this order, by a com- 
parison of their relative positions at different places. Thus, in one 
district, we find (in ascending order) the Silurian and Devonian se- 
ries ; in another, the Devonian and Carboniferous, and so on. 
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(2) In Canada proper, the following series alone occur : 

Modem formations. 
Drift deposits. 
^ Oarhoniferotts series (in part only, in Giisp6.) 

Devonian series, 
Silurian series, 
Hitronian series. 
Laurentian series. 

These comprise;, litbologicalljj varions sedimf^x^tarj and mei^lpip?r 
phio strata, with» in some cases, accpmpmijing eruptjlTe rockf^ up 
described fuMy in Paiit V. 

(3) One or more of several consecutive formations (as shewn in 
Note 2) are often ** wanting " or absent at a given spot. The Car- 
boniferous rocks may thus, in certain districts, be found resting on the 
Silurian, without the intervention of the Devoiuan series^ But the 
relative positions of these groups are never reversed. The Devonian 
beds are never found under the Silurian, £ox example, nor the Creta- 
ceous under the Jurassic. The absence of particular strata, at a 
given locality, is accounted for by the elevation of ih^ spot above the 
sea-level during the period to which the strata in question belong ; 
by denudation, or by the district having been situated beyond the 
area of deposition to which the sediments extended. (See some of 
the preceding observations under " Formation of Sedimentary B«ocks," 
"Denudation," &c.) 

(4) A formation of a given age may be represented in one place 
by a limestone ; in another, by a sandstone ; in a third, by argilla- 
ceous shales, and so on. This will be easily understood, if we reflect 
that at the present day these different kinds of rock are being formed 
simultaneously at different places. Many of our preceding observa- 
tions have amply illustrated this, but the fact may be rendered still 
clearer by the accompanying diagram. In this sketch, the dark out- 
line is intended to represent a somewhat extended line of coast, with 
a river debouching into a deep bay. In the latter, the argillaceous or 
muddy sediments (m), brought down by the river, may be deposited. 
At G, we may suppose a granitic headland. The arenaceous or 
siliceous sediments («) derived from the disintegration of this, will be 
arranged along the shore beyond it, by the set of the current. 
Finally, at L, we may suppose the occurrence of exposed cliffs of 
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IxmfAtonef yielding calcareous sediments (c). These varioua se^imen^- 
pffj matters will be also in places more or leas intermingled, pro- 
ducing rocks of intermediate or mixed composition. But these ropl^ 
will be shewn to be of the same period of formation, bj the identity 
of some, at least, of the organic bodies enclosed in them. As recent 
formations, moreover (although many of the enclosed shells, <&c*, 
wonld necessarily be distinct, owing to the diverse nature of th^ 
sediments, the more or less exposed character of the coast, the vary- 
ing depths of water prevailing at different parts, &c.,) we might 
expect to find in one and all, coins, pieces of pottery, and other ob- 
jects of human workmanship, proving their contemporaneous origin. 
Hence, the age of a rock is in no way indicated by mineral composi- 
tion : sandstones, limestones, <S:;c., are of all geological periods. 

(5) From time to time, during the gradual deposition of these 
sedimentary formations, various eruptive rocks were driven up amongst 
them, producing (in general) chemical or mechanical alterations of 
greater or less extent. This action is still going on, as witnessed in 
volcanic phenomena. 



PART IV. 

86ME REMARKS ON ORGANIC REMAINS, WITH SPECIAL {REFERENCE 

TO CANADIAN FORMS. 

Many stratified rocks, it has already been explained, contain the 
fossilized remains or impressions of vegetable and animal forms — 
vestiges of departed races of plants and animals which peopled the 
Earth and its waters during the epochs in which these rocks were 
under process of deposition. So numerous in some instances are the 
remains in question, that certain strata appear to be almost entirely 
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made up of them, either in a perfect or in a fragmentary condition. 
The study of these fossils has a three-fold value : first, in enahling 
us to recognise one rock division from another, each division holding 
its own proper and separate forms ; secondly, in elucidating obscure 
points in the stmctural and other relations of existing types ; and 
thirdly, in shedding light upon many of the past conditions of the 
globe, both physical and organic. In illustration of the first or 
more practically usefiil character in connexion with these remains, it 
may be observed that in the great coal-bearing and all overlying 
strata, we do not meet with a single trace of the peculiar group of 
Crustaceans termed Trilohites (see figures of these a few pages 
further on), although in earlier-formed or lower strata these forms 
occur generally, and often in great abundance. Hence, in a rock 
containing trilobites, no matter how similar such rock may be in as- 
.pect and mineral characters to coal-strata, we may be assured that it 
will be useless to bore or excavate for coal, at least with the expecta- 
tion of finding great workable beds of that material, such as occur in 
the proper coal formation. 

Some fossil remains, belonging to the most recent geological de- 
posits, are identical with existing species ; others are akin to these, 
without being actually identical with them ; and others, again, are 
wholly without representatives in existing Nature. These various 
bodies comprise chiefly : the casts or impressions of sea-weeds, fern- 
fronds, and leaves of higher vegetable types, with occasional fruits 
and stems of trees ; the remains of corals, star-fishes, and other 
radiated animals ; the shells of moUusca ; tests of crustaceans ; and 
teeth, bones, and more or less complete skeletons of vertebrated 
animals. In some cases, these remains have evidently been entombed 
where the plants, corals, moUusks, &c., were actually living ; whilst 
in others, they have been drifted to a greater or less distance with the 
sediments of which they now form part. The process of fossilization 
is a gradual replacement, atom by atom (as in the case of many 
mineral pseudomorphs), of the original organic substance of the body 
by mineral matter. The fossilizing agents comprise the general sub- 
stance of the enclosing sediments, together with certain special sub- 
stances, of which the more common include — silica, carbonate of 
time, and carbonate of iron, the latter being frequently converted into 
peroxide of iron, and also into iron-pyrites. (See page 23 above.) 
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Fottilirtd Vegetable Remmns: — The roasil plants obtfuned ftOia 
flie generality of Casadian rocka, are comparatively of little intereBt. 
"nirongliant the broad areas occapied b; our Silurian strata, (aa in 
Other parts of the world,) only fiicoida or seaweeds appear to occur. 
It is in the Devonian formations that land plants are first met «^fa ; 
bat in Canada, with the exception of 6asp6 in the extreme east of 
the Province, obscure traces of these fomna have alone been discovered. 
In Western Canada, nfi in the case of the underlying Silurian strata, 
our lower Devonian beds have only yielded fiicoidal types, and it is 
merely in the limited patches of the Chemung and Portage Group 
(see Part V.) that fragmentary remains and impresaions of terrestrial 
forms occasionally oecnr. Long furrowed steins, several feet in lengtli, 
asd varying in diameter from an inch to three inches, occur in the 
dark bituminous ahales of that formation, at Cape Ipperwash (Kettle 
Point,) on L^e Huron. These have been referred to Calamtet, a 
geuBB of sub-aquatic or marsh plilnta of common occurrence in the 
coal strata, but their character is still obscure. Hie foaail plants of 
Gasp4 are deacribed in valuable papers by Dr. Dawson of Montred, 
in the fifth a«d sixth volumes of the Canadian }faturalist. In fig;. 
M we give a sketch of a common but stUl unnamed focoid ^m tha 
Trenton limestone of 

Belleville and other 

parts of Canada, fig. 

65 represents another ^^ 

supposed fucoid, the \ 

Seolithug linearis of 

Hall, from the Pots^ 

dam sandstone of the Ve-ts. 

County of Leeds, C. W., and other districts (see Part V.) It forma, 
in general, cylindrical or flattened reed-like casts, varying in length 
Aem a few inches to a cotiple of feet, and traversing the strata across 
the direction of their bedding. The true nature of these casts, 
however, is still involved in doubt. By some paleontologists they are 
looked upon as resulting from holes or tubes made by sand-burftjwi^ 
annelides. Finally, it may be observed that impresaions of modeito 
leaves (Thuja, PopUhta, Jeet, ^., ^.,) are oeeasionaBy found in 
our drift clays and shell marl deposits (see Part V.) 

Fo»riU£ed Animal £e»iain« .—^Keeping al«aya before us the faiit 
that this Essay is addressed strictly to the g^eral reader, it will be 
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necessary, before adverting to the animal remains occurring in Cana- 
dian rocks, to pass briefly in review the classification-characters of the 
leading zoological groups as recognised in existing Nature. Animal 
organisms appear to be constructed after five principal types : the so- 
called Protozoic type, the Radiated type, the Molluscous type, the 
Articulated type, and the Vertebrated type. 

Protozoa stand upon the extreme and oscillating limit of the 
Vegetable and Animal worlds. They include a series of Infusorial 
formsy in great part of vegetable origin. Sponges and Rhizopods, 
Radiated Animals exhibit, at least in their typical forms, a radiated 
arrangement of their structural parts, as seen in the coral poljrp, the 
sea-urchin, and the starfish. They are all aquatic, and chiefly marine. 
Molluscous Animals, as the name implies, are soft-bodied, and the 
greater part secrete an external calcareous shell, as in the oyster and 
the snail. In some few, however, the shell is internal, as in the cuttle- 
fish ; and some again, as the common slug, are without a shell, or pos- 
sess merely the rudiments of one. Articulated Animals comprise 
insects, crustaceans (as the lobster, crab, &c.,) and other forms with 
usually a distinctly jointed body, covered in many instances by a 
hard integument or even by a shell. Finally, Vertebrated Animals 
possss an internal skeleton, of which the principal and most persistent 
part is the vertebral column. They include fishes, batrachians, (as 
newts and frogs,) reptiles, birds, and mammals. 

Since the first creation of living things, representatives of each of 
these great types — that is to say, of the Radiated type, the Molluscous 
type, &c., — ^probably peopled the earth in each and all of its varied 
periods of development ; but hitherto, traces of vertebrated forms 
have escaped detection in the lowest fossiliferous rocks, fishes 
first appearing in Europe at the extreme top of the Upper Silurian 
deposits, and with us, in the Devonian strata. 

Frotozoa, — ^This sub-kingdom includes : Infusoria, Sponges, and 
Bhizopods. 

Infusoria. — ^These are microscopic organisms, for the greater part, 
if not wholly, of vegetable origin, although (as in the case of the well- 
recognized spores or earlier stages of development of many crypto- 
gams) possessing powers of locomotion. Recent Infusoria occur in all 
waters in which decomposed matters are present, and they are fre- 
quently found also in clear running streams. Some are entirely soil- 
bodied, but others are protected by a calcareous, siliceous, or ferrugi- 
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nous shell. The microscope has shewn that many hog-iron deposits^ 
siliceous marls and tripolis are almost entirely made up of the 
remains of these creatures. Beds of tripoli occur at Laval and 
Lanoraie (Sir W. E. Logan) in the Lower Province, but their infusorial 
forms do not seem to have been specially examined. 

Sponges. — Modem . sponges consist of a gelatinous mass, full of 
pores, and possessing in general the power of secreting a horny frame- 
work or kind of skeleton — the ** sponge " of commerce. This horny 
framework is commonly strengthened by a number of sharp spines or 
spicula, crossing each other in various directions. The spicula are 
either siliceous or calcareous, according to the species. Fossil spicula 
often occur in flints and in infusorial deposits. Dr. Dawson has also 
detected them in the Drift deposits of Montreal, (see Part V.) The 
ancient sponges appear to have secreted a hard calcareous framework, 
and to have been more nearly related to corals. If we except the 
doubtful Stromatopora (see under **corals," page 102), our Canadian 
rocks do not appear to have yielded any characteristic forms, but some 
•obscure species occur in the Mingan Islands and elsewhere. (See 
Appendix,) 

Rhizopods (or Foraminifeba.) — ^The animals of this class are 
aquatic, and, with few exceptions, of extremely minute size. They 
fiwarm in many of our seas. Their soft gelatinous body is sometimes 
naked, or enclosed in a homy capsule ; but more commonly it is 
protected by a calcareous and usually many-chambered shell, perforated 
for the passage of long and delicate filaments, whence the name of 
the class, from pi^a, a root. The latter forms, or those possessing 
shells, are generally known as Foraminifera. The only representatives 
of these in Canadian Deposits occur in the Drift or Post-Pliocene 
accumulations of Montreal and its vicinity, where they were discovered 
by Professor Dawson. (See illustrations and 
descriptions in the Canadian Naturalist, vols. 
2 and 4.) All have been recognised as identical 
with existing forms. Fig 66 is a greatly enlarged 
view of one of the most common species. Polys- Fig. ee. 

iomella umbilicatula. 

Radiated Animals.^The following Classes belong to this division : 

POLYPIFERA or CORALS, ACALEPHA, and ECHINODERMATA. 

Corals. — The fossil forms of Canadian occurrence referred to thia 
class may be conveniently arranged in two groups : Graptolites and 
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Corals proper. The true position of the graptolites^ however^ i» 
exceedingly uncertain ; but the general opinion allots them a place 
near the Yirgularise or sea-pens, belonging to the lower of the twa 
great orders or divisions in which modern forms of this class ace 
mostly arranged. It should be observed, nevertheless^ that some^ 
naturalists divide the Polypifera into three Orders — Hydroidap 
Alcyonaria and Zoantharia (or groups with other names synonymous 
with these) — and place the graptolites (with the modern Sertularia^ 
&c.,) in the first order. Agassiz, again, removes this order to the class 

ACALEPHA. 

Graptolites, — The common form of the graptolite-structure is that 
of a narrow band or " stipe," with a row of " teeth," i.e., the mouths 
of cells, on one or on both sides. The teeth or serratures are pointed 
or even mucronate in some species, and obtuse in others. Sometimes 
in place of forming a narrow band, the cell-structure takes a leaf-like 
shape, and at other times it assumes a spiral or convolute form. Spe- 
cimens have also been found, more especially in the Quebec group of 
rocks in the vicinity of Point Levi, in which several stipes cross each 
other or radiate from a common centre, around which there is a thin 
connecting membrane. Our ordinary examples, it is thus evident, 
are merely fragments of the true graptolite-structure ; and as some of 
these occur in branching forms, of which the branches are only toothed 
on one side whilst the main stem is toothed on both margins, it ia 
more than probable that the same species has been described in some 
instances under different names. Being entirely confined to the Silu-^ 
rian strata, the graptolites are especially interesting and valuable as 
geological test-forms. On this continent they are chiefly characteristic 
of the Lower Silurian division, (see Part V.) By some authors, the 
forms with serratures on each side of the stipe are described under 
the geperic name of Diplograpsuz ; and those with serratures on one 
iide only, under that of Graptolithus. 

As examples of Canadian forms, we may cite at present GraptoU-- 
thtts Log ant. Fig. 67, from the base of the Lower Silurian formation ; 
Chraptolithus (or Diplograpsus) pristis, Fig. 68, with acute or sub- 
mucronate serratures, from the Trenton limestone, Utica Slate, and 
Hudson River group of the same formation ; (?. {=Diplograpsus} 
ramosus, with obtuse or somewhat truncated serratures, Fig. 69, from 
the Utica Slate and Hudson River group (Lower Silurian) ; and G. 
priodon, (=6r. clintonensis, Hall) Fig. 70, with reversed serratures, 
from the Clinton and Niagara group of the Upper Silurian series. 
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Fig. 67. 



Fig. 68. 





Fig. 69. 



Fig. 70. 



Corals proper : — ^The animal substance of conds consists of a sdift 
gelatinous mass containing one or many digestive' sacks or stomachs, 
<each provided at the opening or upper part with a number of retractile 
tentacles. These sacks with their tentacles are technically known 08 
" polyps." The gelatinous mass possesses likewise (in the majority of 
cases) the power of secreting amidst its tissues a calcareous or homy 
framework, the ''coral " of popular language. As a general rule, this 
secreted solid portion consists of one or more cavities or cells, in and 
around which the organized fleshy sack or polyp is contained. This, 
however, is not always the case. Sometimes, as in the celebrated 
'* Red [Coral " of the Mediterranean, the polyp-cavity is fashioned 
in the midst of the gelatinous matter, without any correspond- 
wg cavities in the support. When cells occur in this support or 
*';00rallum," they exhibit either a round, oval, or polygonal opening ; 
and, if more than one in number, they are either in juxtaposition, or 
connected by short transverse tubes, or by a mass of more or less 
porous tissue called '' coenenchyme." The cell is sometimes smooth 
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within, but more commonly it is furnished with a •number of radiating 
plates or lamellae. These, in some forms, are but slightly developed, 
or occur only in a rudimentary condition ; whilst in others they ex«^ 
tend far into the cell, and even unite there in a cenjtral column. A 
central column or "axis" sometimes, however, exists by itself, and 
may have radiating lamellae of its own projecting towards the circum- 
ference of the cell ; but this latter modification is not observed in any 
of the Palaeozic types. Whether radiating lamellae are present or not^. 
the cell is very generally divided horizontally by a series of transverse 
plates or " diaphragmiS," either extending across the entire cell (Fig, 
71, a, which shows three cells thus divided) or occupying the central 
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Pifl:. 71. 
portion of this, whilst the sides are filled with small and more or less 
irregular plates, called " vesicular tissue," (Fig. 71, b). In the genus 
Cystiphyllum, again, the interior of the cell is entirely filled with these 
irregular vesicular plates (Fig. 71, c). Finally it may be mentioned 
that many corals possess an enveloping wall or sheath. This is 
termed an " epitheca." 

The following are the more important or characteristic fossil species 
met with in Canadian rocks : 

1. Stromatocerium rugosuniy Fig. 72. — 
In this form, there are no apparent cells, 
but the corallum is made up of numerous 
concentric and wavy lamellae. Lower Silu- 
rian : Trenton group* ; more especially 
abundant at the lower part. This fossil 
is also known as atromatopora rugoaay 
and is sometimes classed as a sponge. A 
closely related species, Stromatopora concentrica, occurs in the Niagara 
group of the Upper Silurian series, and parses in some districts into 
the Devonian rocks. 




Pig. 72. 



* The subordinate divisions of our Silurian and Devonian strata will be found described. 
inftillinPartV. 
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2. Stenopora fibrosa (= ChcBtetet lycoperdon) Fig. 73. This form 
is made up of long fibroi]>< or acicular 
tubes, with numerous transverse dia- 
phragms Theae latter, however to be 
properly seen, require the aid of a 
magnifying glass The corallum 13 
either globular, hemispherical dendri- 
tic, or irregular The dendritic forms 
often resemble sea weeds, but except in 
much weathered speeimen* a magnify- 
p^ j3 ing glass will generally show their 

punctured surf&ce (the openings of the cells) and their delicately 

fibrous structure Very common throughout the Trenton Group, 

Utica Slate, and Hudson Kiver Group of the Lower Silunan Series 

Found also m the Upper Silunan rocks 

S Favoittea Gothlandica {= F Niagarena*) tig /4 -The 

corallum in this species is properly hemispherical 

and Bometimes of large size, but specimens are 

generally obtained in the form of irregular masses. 

These are made up of hexagonal or polygonal 

cell-tubes with numerous transverse diaphragms, 

and with pores in the cell walls. They are 

the " petrified honeycombs " of quarryraen, &c. 

Principally Upper Silurian ; hut found occasion- ?\g 74. 

in the Lower Silurian and frequently in the De-vonian Series, 

4. Mickelinia comesca. Pig. 75.— The 
corallum in this species consists of targe but 
shallow polygonal cells, with convex and in 
part vesicular diaphragms, and pores iu cell 
walls. Devonian strata, Canada West. 

5. Halyntes catenulatus (^ Catenipora e«charoide»), fig. 76. — In 
this species, the well-known " chain coral," the 
oval cell-tubes are united in chain-like groups. 
There are numerous diaphragms, and some rudi- 
mentary radiatiug-lamellee. Chiefly character- 
istic of the Clinton and Niagara group (Upper 
Silurian), but found also of late years in the 
Lower Silurian series. ^^^' "^ 
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6, SyringopoTa tubiporoidet, Fig. 77. — The cor- 
alliim in this form consieU of round, elongated, and 
Bomenhat flexnoiu tubes, caanecteii by tranTerse 
tubes of short length. Another q>eciea, S. Hitin' 
fftri, resembles this, but its tubes are of much 
smaller diameter. Both occur in the Devonian 
rocks of Western Canada. 

7. Columnaria alveolata. Fig. 78. — This species much resembles 

Favotitet Gothlandica, the corallum being made 
up of hexagonal and polygonal cells in close 
juxtaposition, but the mouths of the cell-tubes 
are bordeJed by short radiating lamellee. Nu- 
merous diaphragms are also present, but the 
cell walls have no pores. Trenton group (Lower 
Silunan), and principally met with at the lower 
part of this group ( = Black Hirer limestone, 
see Part V.) 

8. Petraia eomieula (= Strepulaama of Hall) Fig. 79. Corallum 
horn-shaped, eimple, consistmg of one lai^ cell with 
well-developed radiating lamellse, but without dia- 
phragms. Trenton Group (Lower Silurian). 
closely related species from the Niagara Group (Upper 
Silurian) has been uamed P. calicula. Another 
species, P. profunda, from the base of the Trenton 
Group, has a conical and nearly straight form. A[~ 
of these vary in length from about half an inch to an "^' '"■ 
inch and three-fourths. 

9, ZaphrenfU prolifica. Pig. 80. — Corallum, hom-shaped, simple j 
with alternating large and small radiating lamellee, 
and transverse diaphragms. A " septal fossette " 
or indentation passes down the interior of the 
cup on one side ; and externally, the corallnm 
is enveloped in a thin epitheca. This is a 
coniparatively large species, varying in lengUi 
from about an inch and a half to over five inchest 
but a still larger species, Z. gigantea, is often 
found accompanying it. This latter form is 
two or three inches in diameter, and two feet 
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«r more in length. Both occur in the Devonian eeries (CorniferouB 
Smeatsne (see Paht V.) of Western Canada. 

10. Cy*tiphyllum Seneeaenae (Billinga) Fig. 81 (a fragment) j 
Corallum horn-shaped, simple, slender, and uaually 
oorred. Interior filled with vesicular tissue. Radia' 
ting lauiellfe quite rudimentaiy. Diameter three- 
fourths of an inch, to an inch and a half. Length, 
varying from three or four inches to tno feet 
(Billings). Devonian rocks (corniferous limestone) 
of Canada Weit. Various other species of Cjsti. 
phyllum occur in these rocks. Amongst others, 0, 
aggreffatum (Billings), in groups of irregularly 
cylindrical tubes covered by a wrinkled epitheca. 

These corals represent our most abundant and characteristic species, 
but numerous others occur in special localities. For information 
respecting many of these, the reader is referred to the Reports of Mr. 
Billings in the publications of the Canadian Geological Survey, and 
also to valuable memoirs by that paleeontologist in the fourth and 
fifth volumes of the Canadian Journal. An extended analysis of these 
forms would not only exceed our proposed limits, hut would be 
altogether out of place in an Essay like the present. 

AcALEFHA. — Until lately, this class was held to include only a 
series of soft-bodied marine animals {Medwaa, &c.,) of which no fossil 
representatives have as yet been obtained. The recent researches of 
Professor Agasaiz, however, render it very probable that the Graptolites 
and some of the lower forms usually classed amongst the corals may 
belong to this division. 

EcHiNODBRMATA. — The eohinoderms constitute a class of marine 
anknals provided with an extoual teat or shell, composed of manj 
pieces, or with a tegumentary semi-calcareous skin. Some are free, 
and others, fixed animals. These latter are attached to the sea-bottom 
by a jointed calcareous stem ; but in some instances the animal il 
only thus attadied dnring a portion of its life, and becomes free in 
the adult condition. The class may be subdivided into the foUovring 
Orders: 1, Crinoida ; 2, Blastoida; 3, Cystldea; 4, Thyroida ; 6^ 
Aaterida; 6, Ophiurida; 7, Euryalidai 8, Echinida; 9, Holo< 
thurida. 
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!• Crinoida* — In the majority of fossil crinoids or encrinites ("sea- 
lilies"), the general form consists of a body or digestive sack, covered 
by calcareous plates, and furnished at its upper part with a series of 
jointed arms or tentacles, and at its lower part with a jointed and per- 
forated stem (composed of numerous round or pentagonal plates) by 
which it was attached to the sea-bottom : see fig. 82. This Order is 
of great paleeontological interest. In the 
seas of the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic periods, 
its representatives swarmed in vast numbers; 
whilst but few forms belonging to it have 
been obtained from Tertiary rocks (see the 
Table of Formations on page 93 above) ; 
and in existing seas the order is almost 
extinct, two or three species alone remain- 
ing to represent it. The best known of 
these is the Pentacrinus caput-MeduscB of 
the West Indian seas. A small species of 
Comatula exists also in the Irish Channel, 
and of late years has been carefully studied. 
This form is fixed by a stem in the early 
condition, and afterwards becomes free. The Fig. 82. 

fixed stage was originally thought to be permanent, and the species 
was known as Pentacrinus EuropcBus. The genus Marsupites, of the 
Cretaceous rocks, was also a free form, during a portion, if not during 
the entire period, of its life. 

The cup-shaped body of the crinoid animal is technically termed 
the " calyx." It is enclosed by numerous polygonal plates, arranged, 
for each genus, in definite order. The plates in a row immediately 
above the stem are commonly known as " basals." These are usually 
three or five in number. The next series, absent, however, in many 
genera, are called sub-radials, and the next, supporting the base of the 
arms, are known as "radials." The radials always range in five 
vertical rows, each row being made up of one or several plates, 
between which occur other plates, termed inter-radials and anal plates. 
The upper part of the calyx is covered (in most genera) by numer- 
ous small and irregular plates, termed, collectively, the "vault. 
The vault-plates are sometimes prolonged into a so-called " trunk, 
the office of which is still undetermined* In some species the vault 
has two openings, in others only one. 
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Numerous stem-fragmeDts of crinoids occur throughout our Siluriaa 
and Devonian rocks, but entire or even tolerably perfect forms are 
exceedingly rare. As the character of the 
stem differs frequently in the Beme species, 
and in different parts even of its onn length, 
and ismoreorless alike again in different spe- 
cies, these fragments can only be describect 
as " crinoid stems." Fig. 83 represents 
a piece of arenaceous shale, from below the 
Drift clay of Toronto, covered with portions 
ofcrinoidstemSjSome being seenin transverse 
section, vrhilst others are shewn longitudi- 
FlB-BS. nally. This shale belongs to the Hudson 

Biver Group of the Lower Silurian Series (see Pabt V.) 

Owing to this fragmentary condition of our Canadian examples 
generally, and to the great rarity of perfect or determinable forms, it 
is unnecessary in an essay like the present (and would indeed be 
useless where we are obliged to restrict the number of our engravings) 
to attempt descriptions of genera and species. The crinoids of our 
Lower Silurian strata will be found described in great detul by Mr. 
Billings, in the fourth Decade of " Canadian Organic Remains,"* Of 
the species met with in our other formations, no complete record has 
yet been published. 

2. Bliutoida.— The forms placed in this Order have beeu separated 
of late years from the Crinoids proper. They present an oval or 
globular body, (the calys) composed of several series of plates, and 
having at the summit five " ambulacral areas " or rays, in the shape 
of a star, furrowed down the centre of each ray, and striated across. 
These are thought to have supported delicate tentacles, but no arms 
have been discovered. The body was fixed to the sea-bottom by a 
short, jointed stem. The order contains but few genera. The genus 

* Inftirtber illuatratlon nt the inutility otenteriiif! Into deacrlptlons of tlie» rOnns iu tha 
present place, it may be observed that, ot severe species described and Agured bj Hr. 
BilliDKB, only single sp«dmens im known. We h»e theren>re thought It adviiableto 
natrict, lor the Kreater part, oar limited number ot ouKrailngi to representations oTchar- 
aateri9tloorooininoiil7'XiMurrliigconli,biaoliiopodi,lainellibnuicblatea,gMteTDp<kli,CBiiha- 
lopods, and trilobitei. 
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Peutremites (fig. Bi) is the principal. It is ehieflj 

chAracteristJc of the Devotuan and CarboBiferou* for- ^^^ 

matiooi. A dosely related torm — separated genericallj V\J 1% 

nuder the maaae of Blaitoidocrinus* — has been des- ^Wy 
cribed by Mr. BilliDgs from the Chaay limestone of the 'J/ 

Trenton Group, a m»nber of the Lower Silurian seriea, ^ 

(Canadian Organic BemainB ; Decade IV.) pig- s*. 

3. Cystidea.—Tbe repreaentativeB of this Order are more or lesa 
closely allied to the crinoids. The cystideana posaessed a globular or 
oval body attached to the sea-bottom by a short stem. The body 
waa covered by polygonal plates, which in some genera were arranged 
in definite order, and in others, irregularly. 
Arms were either rudimentary or altogether 
wanting. The body openings were three in num- 
ber, comprising (according to the more gemaal 
view) an oral, anal, and ovuiao aperture. The 
latter (or according to some palceontotogjsts, the 
oral orifice) was surrounded by five or more 
triangular plates, forming a kind of pyramid. 
In addition to these openings, most genert 
exhibit a series of pores, either distributed ir- 
regularly over the body-plates or collected into 
losenge-shaped areas termed " pectinated rhombs," 
fee Kg. 85 (= Qlyptoeyttites Logani, Billings). 

The cystideans were limited entirely to the Lr. Silurian period. Not 
a trace of this Order is found in the rocks of any succeeding epoch. 
Various species, but mostly in a very fragmentaiy state, occur in owr 
Canadian strata. These are illustrated and described by Mr. Billings 
in Decade III. of Canadian Organic Remaina. The following is an 
analysis of the leading forms, extracted trom a review, by the writer irf 
this Essay, in the Fourth Volume of the Canadian Journal {Nem 
Serie*. 

" With regard to the recognieed species of Oanadlan cystldeeB, Kr. Billmgi 
duorlbM nineteen new forma, belonging: to hie genera, PlciirooTStiteB, Glypto- 

• PentrtmiUt eiblblti three aeriei of plstei (etelmlvc at tbe Ambnlkorrid series) : Buah 
Ballal*, ud loter-nidlkli, the iMter mtiiig upon the ndWi In ilCsrnate position. Hw 
adlala an oompuvtlTelj larRo, the Intsr-ndlak mdiU, «o that tte aBibulaanid* cstoiA 
into the fbrmer. In Blattoidoerinut the reiene of this take* ptooe. The inler-radlali an 
li do not extend below them. 
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e^tjifles, Oomaro^stiteSi Amygdidocystites, Maloo^^tites, PalseocTStit^, and 
MeHeocjsiMAa. The> genus Pleurocystltes is \ rerj remarkable one. It !» 
MttAy cliaracteEised by the dissimilar structure of the two sides of the body ; a 
swies of comparatirety large plates covering the dorsal side, whilst the rentral 
•ide consists of an, open space protected by an integ^ranent covered with nnmer^ 
ons small plates. The genns, with us, appears to range from the Ohasy to the 
Hudson Riyer group ] and geographically from Oanada to Wales and Bohe-^ 
mia (Oaradoc group and Barrande's Sta^e i>.) Six species are enumerated : P. 
$quamo9U8 (plates plane or slightly concare ; pectinated rhombs, with obtuse 
angle abore) ; P. ro^ffhM/ (plates concare); P. ^t/tfxftM (pectinated rhombd 
with acute angle aboTC } plates on rentral side fewer and larger than in P. 
iquamo9U8) ; P. degatu ; P. exom<Uu9 ; and P. AnticosUenBii (plates probaM^ 
smooth). P. elegant and P. omaiutonay perhaps prove eyentually to be mer» 
yarieties of P.filitextuB, The genus Glyptocystites is characterised chiefly by 
its cylindrical body, enclosed in four series of plates (= 4 basal + 6 + 5 + 6) 
tome with re-entering angles ; and by the presence of ten or mare pectinated 
yhombSy a strikingly peculiar character. It ranges from the Ohazy to the Trenton 
group, and comprises the following species : G, mtdtiportta (arms 4+ 1, ex* 
tending down the sides of the body); O. Logani (plates with stellar ridges, 
arms not developed: Trenton): G.graeilU; Q, Forheei (plates large and 
strong, with numerous ridges and striae : Ohazy). Of the genus Oomarocystitss 
only one species, C. punctatuSy has been recognised. It occurs in the Trenton 
group,' and may be readily distinguished by its deeply-concave plates. The 
haaal plates are three in number, succeeded by from eight to eleven irregular 
rows ; the mouth ia provided with a valvular apparatus, and there are free artns. 
The genus Amygdalocystites possesses the same plate-formula as OomarocystiteSy 
and the mouth is also furnished with a valvular apparatus ; but, in addition to other 
distinguishing characters, the arms are recumbent, and composed of a double in 
place of a single series of joints. Three species are enumerated. One of these, 
however,, may belong to a distinct genus, and the other two may perhaps bo 
nnited. They comprise : A.florealitj A. tenuietriatue (?), and A, r€uiiatus» In 
both Oomarocystites and Amygdalocystites the plates are without pores, at least 
on the unworn external surface. The genus Malocystites has likewise an in- 
definite number |of non-poriferous plates.* The arms are recumbent, and the 
month is nearly at the apex of the cup. Two species are described : M, Mur^ 
ehitonif with eight long and winding arms, and M, Barrandi, with two short 
arms. In the genus named Pidseocystites, the plates are numerous and also 
poriferous, or rather crypto-poriferous, as the pores do not extend directly to tlie 
outer surface, but communicate with the interior through the sutures, on the edges 
of which they open. Nothing is known respecting the arms, orifices, and stem. 
Three species are enumerated : P. tenuir€uii€UuSj^ P. Daweonij and P. Chapmanif 

* As subsequently shown, however, by Mr. Billings, the pores in Comarocystites appear 
to open out on the sides of the plates at the suture, as in the genus Palnocystites. May 
not this be the case, also, w^ regard to Cryptoerinas (You Buch), and the other so^ealled 
non-poriferous types f 

t This is the Actinocrinus tenuiradiaitu of Hall. The other species appertaining to the 
difTerent genera enumerated in the text, belong entirely to Mr. Billings. 
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but their Bpeclfio characters an uecegsaiU? Bomewbat obacnre. Finall;, in tba 
gSDas AleleocTstites, a siagle eptctea, A, Hmliyi, la mentioned. The caljx in 
tiiis fonn appetLTS to have, as in Pl«nrac7Stitea, a dorsal side made up of com- 
paratireiy few plates, with nnmeroua amall plat«s on tlie Tentral aide. In oUier 
reapects, however, the geaoB is a Tcr; pecnliar one, and perhaps referable to a, 
distinct group." 

4. Tkyroida. — ^This Order ia represented by a single genns, Agela- 
eriniles : a peculiar type, connecting the cystideans mth the star- 
fishes. It presents a somewhat flat, circular form with a five-rayed 
Star at the npper part, each ray being composed of two series of inter- 
locking plates, whilst the intermediate spaces are covered by numerous 
■cale-lilce imbricating plates, arranged more or less irregularly. The 
rays in some species are long and curved, 
and in others straight and short. Between 
two of these rays there is a circular open- 
ing, covered by five or ten triangular plates 
in the form of a " pyramid," as in the 
cystideans. The genus ranges from the 
Lower Silurian to the Carboniferous forma- 
tions. Figure 86 represents Agelacrinitet 
Billinsm of the Trenton limestone (Lower 
Silurian). Other species from the same 
formation, A.Diektont and A. {Edrioatter) £ifftbyi,hxve long curved 
rays. (Decade III, " Canadian Organic Remains." See also for a 
more complete description of A. Billingsii, a paper by the writer ia 
the CuTtadian Jovmal, Vol. V., p. 350, and in the Annalt ofNatvrat 
Hittory, August, 1860.) 

6. Atterida. — This Order includes the greater number of the so- 
called star-fishes. The body is covered by a thick skin, strengthened 
by plates and tubercles of carbonate of lime. There is no stem, and 
the mouth is always on the underside of the body, in the centre of the 
arms or rays. These are five or more in number. The visceral 
cavity or stomach extends into them. Species occur in all formations 
from the Lower Silurian upwards, but the Order appears to be more 
numerous in existing seas than in the waters of any former epoch. In 
the Third Decade of Canadian Organic Remains, Mr. Billings describes 
several species from the Lower Silurian rocks. These are placed 
under the following genera, but specimens, it should be observed, are 
of rare occurrence, and the chsiactera of those obtained are mon 
or less obscure. 
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Paloiterina. — Five rays, with intermediate connecting area. 
P. stellataj more or less regularly pentagonal. 
P. rugosoj dorsal plates in part stelliform (ventral aspect unknown.) 

Petraster. — Connecting area v^y slightly developed. Large marginal 
plates. P. rigidus, (characters imperfectly known.) 

Sienaster, — No connecting area. Rays without spines or overlapping 
plates. 8. Salterif rays comparatively broad. 
8. pulchelbiSj rays long and narrow. 

Tamiaster. — No connecting area. Rays narrow, covered in part with 
spines, and with their outer, or adambulacral, plates partly over- 
lapping. T, apinosus; T. cylindrious, (The latter of these is 
apparently the larger and more robust species of the two, but 
otherwise the characters are much alike). 

In addition to these forms, small and more or less imperfect specimens of 
Asterida, probably referable to' Hall's genus Palaeaster, are occasionally obtained 
from the Niagara limestone of the Upper Silurian Series. 

6. Ophiurida, — The star-fishes of this Order differ from the 
Asterida proper, in having their arms or rays quite distinct from the 
central visceral-cavity. With the exception of a doubtful fragment 
from the eastern Post-Tertiary deposits (see Part V,), no examples 
have as yet been noticed in Canadian rocks. 

7. Euryalida. — In this Order, the arms and stomach are also 
distinct, but the body is only partially covered by calcareous plates. 
No fossil representatives.* 

8. Echinida. — ^This is an important Order, but fossil representatives 
are all but unknown below the Mesozoic rocks, and none (with the ex- 
ception of a modem form in the Post-Tertiaries of Beauport, see Part 
V.) arp of Canadian occurrence. The echinids, of which the modem 
** sea-egg" or "sea-urchin" may be taken as a type, have no arms. 
The body is hemispherical, oval, cordiform, ^c, and covered by a 
calcareous test or shell, composed of polygonal plates joined at their 
edges. Some of these plates, in radiating areas termed " ambulacra," 
are perforated for the passage of retractile respiratory tubes. The test, 
moreover, is covered by moveable calcareous spines (which fall off 
after the death of the animal) ; and it has always two openings, one 
of which, the mouth, is invariably situated on the under side of the 
body. In existing seas these forms are exceedingly abundant, and 
they appear to have been equally numerous in the seas of the Calno- 
zoic and Mesozoic ages (see Table of Formations, page 03, above). 

* The Protaster of E. Forbes is now referred to the Ophiurida. 
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In the PalfCDKoic deposits, on the other hand, only three or four genent 
hare been met with, and examples of these are rare. As already 
remarked, our Canadian rocks of this age have not yet offered any 
repreaentatives of the Order. 

9. Hololhurida. — This Order comprises various more ot leas aoft- 
bodied Biariae animals, of which the Holothuria or " sea-eueumber '* 
msy be taken aa the type. Fossil representatiTea are of exceedingly 
doubtful occurrence- None belong to Canadian rocks. 

MoHutcou* Animali. — The forms of the sub-kingdom Mollttsca. 
may be arranged under the following groups and classes s — A. Coralli- 
form Molluaea: 1, Bryozoa. B. Acephalous (or keadleti) Molluaea: 
2, TiTNiCATA, (no foasil representatives); 3, Brachiopodaj 4, La- 
HELLiHRANCHiATA. C- Encepkoloui Molluaca : 5, Pterofoda ; 
6, Hetbropoda ; 7, Gasteropoda ; 8, Cephalopoda. 

Bryozoa. — The bryozoons (so named from the general moss-Iike- 
aspect of their united cells) are minute animals of marine habitat. 
They form cell-colonies after the manner of most coral animals, but 
present a higher organization than these latter. They possess a dis- 
tinct oral and anal cavity, and assimilate in many other respects t» 
the molluscous type. The compound cell -structure in some fomiB^ 
t^es the shape of leaf-like expansions, and in others is either den- 
dritic, plumose, rounded, or irregular. It is also either free, <a 
attached by growth to shells and other sub-marine bodies. 

Modern bryozoons abound in all seas. Fossil forms of this cla8» 
are also exceedingly numerous, ranging throughout the entire series of 
fossiliferons rocks. Their separation from corals is, in many instances^ 
however, a task of much perplexity ; and, as those found in our Cao^ 
dian strata are of little importance as test- 
forms, we confine our illustrations to a 
single example, Feneatella elegant, ( Fig, 
87), from the Niagara Group of the Upper 
Silurian Series. Representatives of the 
class, it may be observed, occur as low 
down as the Calciferous-Sand-Rock (see 
Part V.) ; and Professor Dawson, on the 
other hand, has found a number of species 
identical with existing forms, in the Post- Pw-ST. 

tertiary deposits of Eastern Canada. These are described in the- 
fourth volume of the Canadian Naturalist. 
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The GraptoUtes, already described as a section of the Polypifera 
or Corals, (see page 105, above) are referred by some palaeontologists 
to the present class. 

Brachiopoda. — The brachiopods are marine, headless mollusks, 
provided with a bivalve shell. The valves of this shell are always of 
unequal size ; and one is situated on the dorsal, and the other on the 
ventral side of the animal. The ventral valve is almost invariably the 
larger of the two, and without reference to the anatomy of the mol- 
lusk would be naturally taken for the dorsal valve. The valves, 
though unequal in size, are " equilateral " — t. e., a vertical - line 
drawn straight through the middle of each valve, divides the shell 
into two exactly equal parts. This serves to distinguish at a glance 
a brachiopod shell from the shells of other bivalves : or at least from 
the great majority of these, as some few, the Pectens for example, 
have nearly equilateral shells. A depressibn or "sinus '* frequently 
occurs down the centre of one valve, and a corresponding projection 
or " mesial fold" down the centre of the other. The sinus is almost 
invariably on the ventral, and the fold on the dorsal valve. The 
pointed upper extremity of the valve, is tech- 
nicaUy known as the " beak." In some forms 
the valves are close together ; but in others, [y 
a closed space (often striated across) occurs 
between the two. This is called the " area." 
See Fig. 88 and accompanying explanation. 
In the centre of the area, or under the beak 
of the ventral valve, there is frequently (as 
in the spirifers, &c.,) a triangular or circular 
orifice, the *' foramen." This opening, in the 
species which possessed it, served for the 
passage of the pedicel by which the animal ^* ^* 

was attached to the sea-bottom. The foramen is situated, at other 
times, upon, or near to, the ventral beak, as in spirigera, &c. In 
many species again, it appears to have become closed by age ; and in 
others, it is altogether absent. The line of junction between the upper 
part of the valves is termed the hinge-line. It is straight in some 
genera, {Orthis, Strophomena, Spirifer^ for example,) and arched or 
curved in others, (^Athyris, Rhynconella^ Pentamerus, Terehratula, ^tc.) 





• 2>«doml valye. F*=yentral yalve. a, area ; b, beak of ventral valve ; /, foramen ; h -h, 
the hinge line ; m, position of mesial fold ; s, position of mesial sinus. 
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In mainy brachiopods, the shell is traversed by minute pores or tubu- 
lar prolongations. When this is the case, the shell is said to be 
''punctate;" and when the pores are absent, it is termed *'im- 
punctate." 

The brachiopods possess, as their chief characteristic, a pair of long 
fleshy ^' arms," covered with delicate cilia, and either entirely confined 
in a coil within the shell, or capable of protrusion to a certain extent. 
In some genera, the inside of the dorsal valve carries peculiar spiral 
processes, or a shelly loop or other calcareous framework, for the 
support of these arms. A support of this kind is however wanting 
in many genera, or is otherwise merely rudimentary. The brachio- 
pods differ essentially from the lammellibranchiate bivalves in the 
non-possession of distinct branchiae or breathing gills. In existing seas 
the brachiopods are comparatively rare, the number of known species 
not exceeding fifty; whilst the fossil species discovered up^to the 
present time, amount to over thirteen or fourteen hundred. They 
constitute moreover, at least ninety per cent, of the bivalve shells 
met with in the lower fossiliferous rocks. 

The following are the more impoitant genera of Canadian occur- 
ence: Lingula, Orthis, Strophomena, IJeptanay SpirifeTf AdhyriSi 
Spiri^era, Airt/pa, BhynconeUa, JPentamerus, and StrickUmdia, 

Lingula : — Shell : homy, thin, oblong, and nearly eguivalve. Black 
and shining in our examples, and consisting largely (as first shewn by 
Prof. Sterry Hunt), of phosphate of lime. No internal calcareous 
appendages. This genus ranges from the Lower 
Silurian epoch into the present or existing period. 
Numerous species occur in our Silurian formations. 
i. quadrata, fig. 89, from the Trenton Limestone, 
Utica Slate, and Hudson Biver G-roup (Lower 
Silurian,) may be cited as a common example. 

Orthis: — Shell calcareous. Bi-convex or plano-convex; with 
straight hinge-line, and punctate surface. No internal supports, 
properly so-called. This genus ranged throughout the Palaeozoic 
age, but was most abundant during the Silurian and Devonian 
periods. The species have usually a more or less circular outline, 
with the surface of the shell marked by fine or course radiating lines. 
Canadian examples are exceedingly numerous ; more especially those 
belonging to O. testudinaria, fig. 90, of the Trenton and higher 
divisions of the Lower Silurian series. !Pig. 91 represents O. pectp- 
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nelta; fig. 92, O. tricmoria, and fig, 93, Ufnx, all of commoB 
occurreace in the Trenton Q-roup elegantula of the Niagara 
Group (Upper Silurian) is closely related to tettudmana, and has 
the general form of fig. 90. Vantixemi, fig 94, la a Devonian 
specieB. The Lower Silurian form, h/nx, fig 93, has the general 
aspect of a spirifer, but its mesial fold and smus are marked by 
several plications, a character not exhibited by any of our Canadian 
Spirifers. It was formerly called Delih^nt h/nx. 

Slraphomena : — Shell, concavo-convex , hinge-lme, straight , no 
internal snpports. This genus ranges from the Silunan to the 
Carboniferoos formation. Canadian examples are very abundant. 





Hg.95. Ke-iw- 

Eig, 96 represents S, aliemata, a species of exceedingly common 
occurcence in the Trenton and Hudson Biver Groups (Lower 
Silurian.) S.JtUteceta is a closely related form. Kg. 96 eshihits 
another well-known species, S. rhomhoidalts (= Strophomena and 
Xepttsna iepreisa,') from the Kiagara Group and other Upper 
Silurian strata, and also from the Deronian rocks of Western Canada. 
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In tbese letter rocks a few species of Okanetes and JProductus^ 
(genera allied to Strophomena,) also occur* 

Leptana : — This genus (or rather sub-genus,) merely differs from 
Strophomena by the character and elongation of 
its muscular impressions. L, sericea, Fig. 97, 
of the Trenton and Hudson Eiver Groups, is a 
species of common occurrence. p. ^ 

Spvrifer : — Shell with internal calcareous processes in the form of 
two spiral coils pointing outwards. Hinge-line straight, long ; area 
well developed, with triangular foramen. The genus ranges from 
the Silurian to the Triassic (or Jurassic) epoch, but is chiefly charac- 
teristic of Upper Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous rocks. Fig. 
98 represents S, Niagaremia of the Upper Silurian, and Fig. 99, S. 






««•«'• Kg. 99. 

mucronatw of the Devonian series. Both are of common occurrence. 
The hinge-line of the latter is sometimes shorter (as compared with 
the height of the shell,) than is shewn in the figure. In our Western 
Devonian rocks, several other species occur : as S. dtwdenarius, with 
eight or nine rounded ribs on each side of the mesial fold ; S. rarir 
eostatus, with two or three coarse plications on each side of the fold ; 
S. gregcmay a small species, &c. These are figured and described by 
Mr. Billings in the Canadian Journal, vol. VI. Another common 
species of the Upper .Silurian series, is S. radiatus. This differs 
chiefly from S. Niagaremis by its flner and more numerous plications. 
A third Niagara species S, sulcatus, has about eight plications on 
each side of the mesial fold, crossed by the rough and strongly-pro- 
nounced edges of the layers of growth. 

Athyria : — The shell in this genus has internal spires as in Spirifer, 
but the hinge-line is curved, and the area is absent or rudimentary. 
Species range from the Silurian to the Triassic formations. Several 
occur in our Devonian rocks. One of the most common of these. 
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Fig. 100 




A, claray (Billings,) is represented in fig. 100. 
A. Maiais a somewhat similar species^ but with 
a more developed or longer mesial fold and 
sinus, and with a slight space or false area 
between the beaks. These and other Devonian 
species are described in detail by Mr. Billings, 
in the Canadian Journal, Vol. Y. 

Spirigera : — This genus or sub-genus differ* from Athyris in hav- 
ing a perforation or foramen in the beak of 
the ventral valve. S. eoncentrica of the 
Devonian rocks is shewn in fig. 101. The 
genus Betzia is nearly allied to Spirigera, 
but the shells are smaller and strongly 
ribbed. Fig. loi. 

Airypa : — A good deal of uncertainty still prevails with regard to 
the proper limitation of this genus. In outward form it agrees with 
Ehynconella, see below, but appears to 
possess internal calcareous spires, the 
points of which extend into the hollow of 
the smaller or dorsal valve. Eig. 102 
represents an exceedingly common spe- 
cies, A, reticularis, of the Upper Silu- 
rian and Devonian strata, but chiefly 
characteristic of the latter. Fig. 102. 

Bhynconella ;— Shell, in general, strongly bi-convex. Hinge-line, 
curved ; no area. No internal spires, but in the living species the 
arms are coiled spirally, the spires pointing downwards and inwards. 
The genus ranges from the Lower Silurian into the existing epoch. 
Fig. 103 represents a small form, B. plena, very common in the Chazy 
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Pig. 104 



Fig. 106. 
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limestone of the Trenton Ghnup, (Lower Silurian) ; and fig. 101, E. 
inerebeseent, a closely related species occurring abundantW tlirough- 
out the Trenton limestone. In this latter species, the plications 
on tbe shell axe crossed by well-marked imbricating lines of growth. 
Numerous examples of this genus occur also in our Upper Silurian 
and Devonian strata. A modem species, found in the Post-Tertiary 
deposits of Eastern Canada, B. ptiltacea, is figured in the wood- 
cut 105. 

Pig. 106 is a representation of the old Rhyft' 

conella hemipUcata of the Trenton Group, now 

referred by Mr, Billings to his new genus Came- 

relJu. It is characterized by a few broad plications 

■gi,_ ]o^ on the lower part of the shell. 

Peniamervi : — In this genus, the shell is prominently bi-couTez, 
with arehed hinge-line and large incurved beak. Internally it is 
divided by septa into several chambers. The genus ranges from the 
Silurian to the CarboniferouB fonnations. f . oblongtu, of the Nia- 
gara Group, is represented in fig. 107, the sketch 107 a shewing a 





ventral view of the internal cast. P. aratus, of the Devonian 

rocks, is figured in lOS. This latter form is closely related to the 
well-known typical species F. galeatut. 

Strieklandia : — This genus has been recently established by Mr. 
Billings. It includes certain more or less oval forms with nearly 
equal valves, formerly referred to Fentamerus. S.elongata, a Devo- 
nian species, is shewn in fig. 109. Other species OCCur in these and 
in the Upper Siliu^ian rooks. 
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Our Canadian formationa do not appear, as yet, to have ofifered any 
examples of the well-known qenera. Crania, Calceola, and Tere- 
bratula, 

XiUtELLiBBAHOHiATA (or CoNCHiTEBA.) — Lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusks are marine or freah-water animals of the acephalous type. 
They are provided in the adult condition with laminated gills or 
branchiEB for breathing purposes, (as seen, for example, in the so- 
called "beard " of the oyster,) and they aeerete a bi-valve external 
shell. The two valves in most genera (those of the Oslreidte and 
some AvieulidtB are the only exceptions) are of equal size, but 
always more or less inequilateral. (See under the Brachiopods 
above). These mollnsks are exceedingly abundant in the fossil state, 
though less numerous than the brachiopoda in the older rock for* 
mations. The known species obtained from the seas, lakes, and 
rivers, of existing nature, somewhat exceed three thousand, whilst 
nearly double that number of fossil species have been recognized. 
These latter, however, belong it must be remembered, not to one 
period, but to many successive epochs ; although on the other hand, 
it is manifest that we see in them merely an incomplete record 
of the lamellibranchiate fauna of the Past. 

In their classificatiDn, the lamellibranchiate mollusks fall into two 
leading sections and four groups, as follows : 

(1) AsiPHOirCDA 

(1 a) Pleurocotieha, 
(1 h) Orthoameha. 

(2) SlFHOmDA 

(2 a) Integro-PalUalia, 
{2 J) 8in»-FalliaIia. 
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The fttiimala of the first section are without the peculiar respira- 
tory tubes possessed by the Sephodtda. These Utter, for example, 
have a pair of short at long siphonal tubes, which assist in the pro- 
cess of respiratiou, and which admit iu the Simt-palltalia of extension 
beyond the sbell. 

The Pleuroeoneka, (group 1), of which the oyster may be taken as 

a type, rest in their natural position with cue vahe belote, and the 

other above, and thus approximate to the Brachiopods. They have 

*. in general but one large muscular impression 

^^l^k in tbe centre of the inside of each valve. This 

MK^^^^^ forms a shallowpit, occupied by the muscle which 

^^^^K^k keeps the valves closed. Tbe common fossil 

^^^JM^^B known as Amhonychia radiata (fig. 110} may be 

^^^^Hh^B cited, though doubtfully, for its true affinities 

^^^H^^^B are still obscure, as an example of this division. 

^^^^^^^F It is exceedingly abundant in the Hudson Biver 

Tig uo. Group of the Lower Silurian aeries. 

The forms of the second group, or Orthocon' 
eka, (as restricted above*,) are also vrithout siphonal tubes, but their 
valves are ngkt and left, instead of upper and _ 

under, as regards the normal position of the 
animal, and the muscular impressions are two 
in each valve. The fossil species known as 
ModiolopsU modiolaris fig. HI, so common in 
our Hudson River Group, belongs in all pro- 
bability to this division. The genus CyrtO' 
donta of BillingB, (with its sub-genus Vanuxe- 
mia), may also be referred to the Orthoconcha of 
this Section. Fig. 112 represents the Cyrto- 
donta Suronentit (var. tubcarifiata) of the 
lower part of the Trenton Qroup. Another 
and more remarkable species of this genus — 
widely known as the Megahmut Canademie, of 
Hall — occurs in great numbers in the Onondaga Salt Group, (Tipper 
Silurian), of Canada West, and more especially in the neighbourliood 
of Gait. It is found chiefly in the form of internal casts, as shewn 
in the figures 113 and 113 o. 
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I, it ihould b« oburred, la applied by tome p>l»ant(ilogUta to our 
gronpi, 1 ft, E a, uid S i, coUecUraty— the tormi ol the two flnt of tiicae bebg united ondar 
tbe labocdliute sroni) of ItUtBre-PaUialia. 
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The JamelUbrancht of tbe third group, Inieffro-PalHalta, have th* 
npright (or right nnd left) position of the orthoconeha of Section I,, 
but, unlike these latter, they possess a pair of short respiratory tabea- 
The muscular impressionB, two in each valve, are connected, as in the 
fwma of the last group, by an unioterrupted shallow groove or "pal- 
lial impreasion," — i.e., a continuoua line without any bend or ainns in 
it. The eiiating freah-water genua Cyelai, speciea of which occur in 
our Poat-Tertiary deposits, and especially in those of Western Canada, 
may be cited aa au example of the present group. (See Pakt T.) 

Finally, the moZ/iwis of the fourth group, Sinu-Pallitdia, possess 
II pair of long si phonal- tubes, capable of extension beyond the ahell ; 
and their two muscular impreaaions are united by a more or lera 
deeply sinuated pallial line. Many of these lamellibranchB buirow 
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in the sand of the shores on which they live, between the tide- marks, 
with their respiratory tubes extending to the surface ; and fossil 
examples occupying this upright position, and thus ahewiug the 
animals to have been fossilized in their original burrows, are met with 
in certaiji strata. As examples of the group, we may refer to Mya 
truneata, fig. 114, and to Saxicava ruffosi. fig. 115, both of which are 
of exceedingly common occurrence in the Poat-Tertiary deposits of 
Eastern Canada. 
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Pter<^da: — The living pteropode are swimming or floating mol- 
luaks, frequenting the open sea. Some fev are naked, but the 
greater number secrete a delicate eitemal shell (nnivBlve), and all 
possess a pair of fins or wing-like appendages for natatory purposes. 
In the pteropods with shells, the head is more or less indistinct. 
The Oonularia is the only form of Canadian occurence, referrible, and 
that doubtfully, to this class. Fig. 116 represents 
0. Trenionensis of the Trenton Group. The shell in 
this genus is more or leis conical and faur-angled, 
furrowed longitudinally, and marked transversely by 
numerous straight or zig-zag lines. These latter 
often resemble rows of minute punctures. The 
genus extends from the Lower Silurian division into 
the Lias formation of the Mesozoic rocks. Fig. uo- 

Hetxbopoda, — The representatives of this class are regarded by 
many naturalists as forming simply an Order {Nucleobrancltiata) of 
the class Q-ASTEBOPon*.. They constitute however a truly aberrant 
group, having iiffiaities with the Pteropods on the one hand, and 
with both G-asteropods and Cephalopods on the other. Existing 
forms, like the pteropods, are of pelagic habit, swimming, bymeana 
of a fin-like appendage, in the open sens. The swimming organ is a 
modification of the gasteropod foot : see below. Some are without 
A shell, whilst others secrete one of a fragile and delicate textnr^ 




Kg. 117. 
sometimes provided, as in many gastt 
pods, with a lid or " operculum," 
which the opening of the shell 
when the animal withdraws itself with- 
in it. The fossil genera Maclurea, 
BellcTOpkon, and Cgrlolitei, from certain 
characters which their shells appear to 
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poBBesa in common with those of the modem genus Aialanta, are 

QsualJy referred to this clasa; but much uncertainty still prevails 
with regard to the true affinities of thesefoasil types. The compara- 
tive eoliditj of the shell is opposed to their alliance with the Atalaa' 
tida. Mr. Salter of the English Geological Survey, su^eats, how- 
ever, that Maclurea may have been a Heteropod with heavy shell, 
Inhabiting the sea-bottom. Fig. 117, represents Maclurea Logani 
of the lower part of the Trenton Group ; a is an inside view of the 
curious operculum often found detached. Fig. 118 is an example of 
Sallerophon expansiu, and fig". 119 of Ci/TtoUtes omatut, of the 
Trenton and Hudson Biver Groups (Lower Silurian series.) By 
some palteontologiats,* the genera Bellerophtm and Q/rtoHles are 
considered identical. 

Gabteboposa^ — The gasteropoda have a distinct head i and all 
the typical species poasess a fleshy expansion or foot on which they 
creep, and from which the class derives its name. The greater 
number secrete an external and univalve shell, but some few, as the 
commonslug, are "naked" or possess merely a rudimentary shell t 
and in the ehiiont the shell is composed of several pieces. Some 
gasteropoda, as the common snail, are terrestrial. Others, as the 
Umnea, patudina, and planorbis, species of which are so common in 
our lakes and streams, inhabit fresh-water ; but the greater number 
inhabit the sea. The class may be subdivided naturally into two 
leading groups : Bronchi/era or water- breathers, and Pulmonifera or 
air-breathers. 

The Srajiekifera, furnished with gills or branchiie for breathing 
the air contained in water, are all fluviatile or marine types. 
They fall into two sections i Siphonottomata 
and Solottomafa. In the former, the opening 
or so-called " month " of the shell is more or 
less deeply notched at one or both extremities, 
or is otherwise lengthened into a kind of slit 
tube or " canal." The species are marine, and 
all are carnivorous. Comparatively few occur 
in the lower fosailiferous rocks, the place of 
the carnivorous gasteropods having been 
apparently supplied in great part, in the early 
geological epochs, by numerous predatory 
cephalopoda. An example of this section is 
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dMwn in fig. 120, repreBenting a species of Buecinvm (closely allied 
to the existing B. undatwn, if not identical with that species,) from 
tiie Poat-Tertiaiy deposits of Eastern Canada. 

In the Holottomata, the aperture of the shell has an uniutemipted 



The species are almost entirely 
ires occur in all the fossiliferoiu 
ing Kature. The annexed figures 
represent several of our more characteristic Canadian examples, 
Figore 121 is the OpUhta (formerly ^aclurea) compaeta of the 



and more or less circular margin. 
Tegetable-feeders. Bepresentati 
rocks, and are numerous in existi 




Calciferoos-sand group (Lower Silurian.) Fig. 122 represent* 
Murchitonia gracUit, (a, shewing internal coat); and fig. 123 exhibits 
« cut of MttrchiMMta tub:funfoemu of the Trenton and Hudson 




BiTer Groups. Pleurotomaria (or Troehonema) umhilieatula, a com- 
mon Trenton fossil, is shewn in fig. 124 ; and a oaat of .EwwBpia/w 
totanitu (?), a Deronion form, in figure 126. 
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The Pulmonifera, in place of brancbise, possess a simple form of 
lung-structure by which they breathe air directly from the atmos- 
phere. Some> as the snails, are terrestrial ; others inhabit ponds, 
streams, and fresh-water lakes. AH are vegetable-feeders ; and 
the shell, in those forms which secrete one, is more or less light and 
thin. Our only fo»silized examples, comprising existing species of 
SeliXy Limnea, Planorhis, &c., occur in the higher Drift or Post- 
Tertiary deposits of Western Canada. These will be referred to, 
more particularly, in Pabt V. 

Cephalopoda. — ^The Cephalopods are the most highly organised 
representatives of the molluscous type. They possess a distinct 
head, furnished with large eyes and with a central mouth. The 
latter contains a pair of homy jaws or " beaks," (somewhat resem- 
bling, although in reversed position, the beaks of a parrot), and is 
surrounded by eight or ten arms, or by a greater number of tenta- 
cles, serving partly for locomotion, but chiefly for prehensile pur- 
poses. It is from the possession of these arms or tentacles, viewed 
AS organs of locomotion, that the class dierives its name of Cephalop* 
4fda or "head-footed." Its species are entirely marine. The 
Nautilus, the Argonaut or "Paper Nautilus," and the Sepia or 
Cuttle-fish, may be cited as characteristic living types. 

The Cephalopods fall into two orders or leading groups, viz. : 
(I.) Tetrdbranchiata or Tentaculifera ; and (2.) Dibranchtata or 
Acvtdbulifera. The tetrabranchiate or tentaculiferous cephalopods 
possess four branchiss or organs of respiration, numerous simple or 
unarmed tentacles, and a many-chambered shell. The dibranchiate 
or acetabuliferous cephalopods have only two branchiaa, and eight or 
ten arms ; but the latter are provided on the inside with special 
organs of prehension in the form of acetabula or " suckers." These 
ferms also possess a so-called " ink-bag," or internal sack, containing 
a dark fluid secretion which the animal can eject into the surroun^^ 
ing water when pursued or otherwise alarmed. A single genus, the 
Argonaut, inhabits a one-chambered shelL All the other genera are 
"naked," or without external shells, as seen in the Cuttle-flsh. 
l!hese dibranchiate cephalopods exhibit the higher organization, and 
approximate in some respects to the class of Fishes. Our Canadian 
rocks offer, however, no fossil representatives of this group, so 
abundant in existing Nature, and also to some extent so character- 
istic of the Mesozoic periods of the Earth's history. The tetra- 
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branchiate cepbalopods, on the other hand, are almost extinct. The 
Nautilus is the only remaining type ; and of this, no more than two 
or three living species are known ; whilst from rocks of various ages^ 
upwards of 150 fossil species have been collected. 

The shell in the tetrabranchiate group is divided into a number of 
compartments or chambers, by concave, sinuous, angulated, or highly- 
lobed partitions, called " septa " — the animal inhabiting the outer 
chamber — and it is traversed, throughout its entire length, by a tube 
or "siphuncle** of variable form and position. In the Nautilus, 
according to Professor Owen, this siphuncle opens into the cavity 
which contains the heart ; and its use, although still doubtful, is 
thought to be to keep up the vitality of the shell in parts distant 
from the creature's body. It passes through the various chambers 
without affording any communication between these, so that the old 
idea respecting the use of the tube, and according to which the 
animal was thought by its means to be able to fill the chamber 
with water, or to eject this, in order to sink or rise at will, is 
now altogether exploded. Under ordinary conditions the nautilus 
appears to creep on the sea-bed, head downwards, at moderate depths^ 
and to feed on holothurise, star-fishes, Crustacea, &c. The accom- 
panying diagrams, fig. 126, exhibit the marginal outline of the more 

general kinds of septa presented by the shells 

> ^- ^^ A of this group. A simple septum of the w* 

^ ^Aotf^a^tV^a and nat^/t7t/« is represented by a/ 

VVvAaA/W gjj angulated septum of the ^oniatites by b ; 

T /Y w ^ ^ "f^ a lobed and denticulated septum of the cera^ 

^'^-'^ tites by c; and a foliated septum of the 

. ammonites, haculites, hamiies, &c., by d. 

In accordance chiefly with these characters, 
Fig. 126. the Tetrabranchiata, or chambered cephalo- 

poda, may be classed as follows : 

Family I., NAUTiLiDfi. — Septa with entire or slightly sinuous mar*- 
gins. Siphuncle, variable. 

Sub' Family 1, Oomphoeeratida.'^Apertwce of shell partly 
closed, or much contracted. 

Sub'Family 2, Orthoceratida, or Nautilidco proper.^-A.'pei^ 
ture more or less open. 
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Rmily II., Ammonttid^. — Septa prominently lobed. Sipbuncle 
"external," or along the apparent back of the shell. 

Suh'Family I, Ooniatidce. — Septa angulated, i. e., with 

angular lobes. 
Sub-Family 2, Cfera^itfe.— Septa lobed and denticulated^ 
Suh'Family 3, Ammonitida proper, — Septa foliated* 

The Ceratidae and Ammonitidae proper are entirely restricted to^ 
rocks of Mesozoic age, and are consequently unknown among Cana- 
dian fossils. (See the Table of [Formations given at page 93 of 
this work, and also those of Canadian occurrence on the succeeding 
page). The sub*families of the Gomphoceratidsd, Orthoceratidsd, 
and GoniatidsB present Canadian examples; but those belonging^ 
to the first and last of these sub-families, are few in number and 
of comparatively rare occurrence ; and even the Orthoceratidaa^ 
though rich in examples, are confined, with us, to a small number of 
genera. It is not necessary, therefore, in describing these forms, to 
adhere to any close system of classification, more especially as the 
fragmentary or otherwise imperfect condition in which the fossil 
cephalopods of the lower rocks so generally occur, forbids in many 
instances the strict application of definite structural characters. 
This understood, our Canadian genera may be conveniently described 
in the following order : Orthoceras (including Gonioceras, &c., as 
explained below), Cyrtoceras, Phragmoceras (belonging to the first 
sub-family, but placed here, for convenience, as allied by form to 
cyrtoceras), Lituites, Nautilus, and Ooniatites, Other genera, enu-^ 
merated by palaeontologists, and occurring with us, are distributed 
under one or more of these types.* 

Orthoceras, — In this genus the shell is straight and conical, taper- 
ing more or less gradually from the body chamber to its other 

* Many of the genera hitherto established for the Tetrabranchiate CephalopocU can only 
be regarded as provisional. Characters until recently considered of generic value (and on 
which distinct genera have been founded by Pictet, D'Orbigny, Hall, and other palseontolo* 
gists of authority), are now shewn to be more or leds inconstant, and consequently of un* 
certidn application. The siphuncle in its form and position, as regards at least the types 
with simple septa, appears more especially to be a character of this kind ; but it may be 
questioned whether tho mere shape of the shell, although a readily observable character in 
most instances, and honce a convenient one, is actually of any greater value. It would 
Beem; for example, that relations quite as close must have obtained between an orthocerai 
with ordinary siphuncle and a slightly curved cyrtoceras— as i}etween the former and an 
orthoceras (or endoceras) with a lat-erallysituated siphuncle of lai^e size and more or lest 
aberrant structure. 
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extremity. The septa are simply concave, or slightly biquous, sod 
at comparatively short distancea apart. If we imagine the shell of 
a nautilus unrolled and straightened out, we have the typical ortho- 
ceras shell. The siphuncle is variable, both in shape and position. 
Three convenieut, if not strictly natural, suh-genera, Orthocerai 
proper, Ormoeerai, and Endoceraa, may be founded on its characters. 
The genns ranges from the Lower Silurian into the Triasaic forma- 
tion, la many of its examples, the shell, if perfect, would shew a 
leogth of several feet. 

The first snb-genus, Orthoceraa proper, has a siphuncle in the Ibrm 
of a narrow tube, central or sub-central in position. 0. lamelloaum 
(fig. 127) and 0. bilineatum (fig. 128), both from Lower Silurian 
Strata, are Canadian examples of common occurrence. 

The second sub-genus, Ormoce- 
raa, comprises the various ortho- 
ceratites (as the species of the 
genus Orthoceraa are collectively 
termed) with moniliform or "head- 
ed" siphuncle, as shewn in Or- 
moeerai tetiui/lum (fig. 129) from 
the Trenton limestone and lower 
beds. This sub-genus includes the 
Huronia and Actinoceras of au- 
thors, and also the peculiar flat- 



tened species named Gonioeeras ancepa by Hall. This latter form is 
an Orthoceras with beaded siphuncle and slightly sinuous septa, and 

with a shell so compressed as 

to offer almost trenchant edges. 

Fig. 130 represents a fragmen- 
tary specimen. The species is 

very common in the Cbazy and 

Black river limestones at the 

lower part of the Trenton group. 

In weathered specimens, both of 

this and other species of Ormo' 
Pi(t.iM. cero*, the outer portion of the Ti«m. 

Awomrrwmcnt shell IS olten obliterated, when the beaded siphuncle. 
■BtiTinE elphuncle ... . , , . ■ > ■ 

■DdwptL with its attached sepU, has a certam resemblance te 

the vertebral column of a fish. Weathered specimens of thi^ kind arp 
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u^soaIIj described by. quanymen and fanners a3 fish remmns ; but no 
yieatiges of a true fish^ or other yetebrated type, have as yet been dist 
OQFered in our Silurian strata. 

In the third sub-genus, for which, without regard to the supposi- 
tion originally involved in the term. Prof. Hall's name of EndoceroM 
may be retained, we may place the orthoceratites with very large and 
laterally-situated or more or less marginal siphuncle^ Endooer^u 
^roteiformey of Hall, (fig. 
131), is a familiar Cana- 
dian example. The si- 
phuncle, in this species, 
often contains a long cone 
of calcareous matter, made 
up of successive layers. 
This secretion probably 
served to counterbalance 
the increasing buoyancy of 
the shell, as the air-cham- 
bers during the growth of 
the latter became more 
and more numerous. The 
shells of smaller orthocer- 
atites are also sometimes 
found, with other acciden- 
tal bodies, in the interior 
of these large siphuncles. 
Examples of Endocerai 
protei/orme, five or six in- 
ches in diameter, and in fragments of over eighteen inches or two 
feet in length, have been obtained from the Trenton limestone of 
Nottawasaga township, near Colling wood, C. W. ; also from Belle- 
ville ; and from the Hudson River beds of the River Humber, near 
Toronto, as well as from other parts of the Province. One of the 
largest specimens, yet collected, wa» obtained by the writer from the 
Aores of Georgian Bay, (Lake Huron,) and is now in the Museum 
of the- Toronto University. 

KoTB : — ^We have retained for the orthoceratites described above, the specifio 
names by which thej are familiarly known in Canada, after the determinations 
ofProf. Hall in his " Palaeontology of New York/' Bat Orihoceras laTneUonim 




Fig. 131, 
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is probably identical with the Eoropean species, O. regulare ; whilst O. tenuis 
filum may perhaps be referred to O, cochleatwn (Schlotheim) ; O. bUineatum to 
O. caXamiteum (Manster) ; and Endocercis proteiforme to Schlotheim's O. vagu 
natum, Gonioceras ancepSf on the other hand, is quite distinct from the OrthO' 
eeras anceps of De Eoninck, and also from the earlier and doubtful O. anceps of 
Count Munster. An extended discussion of synonymes, or minute comparison 
of specific details, would be quite out of place, however, in an Essay of the 
present character. 

Cyrtocera8\ — This genus includes the curved orthoceratites with 
normal shell-aperture. The septa are simply concave, or slightly 
sinuated, and the siphuncle variable. Its forms, as at present known, 
may be arranged under two sub-genera, representing the first and 
third amongst the straight or true orthoceratites. The genus ranges 
from the Lower Silurian into the Carboniferous formation. 

The first sub-genus, Cyrtoceraa proper, has a gradually tapering 
and more or less slightly curved shell, with small siphuncle : the latter 
occupying a central or sub-central position, or 
lying along the larger curve of the shell. Fig. 
132 is a sketch of C, annulatum from the lower 
part of the Trenton group. 

In the second sub-genus, characterised by a 
large siphuncle as in the endoceratites, we may 
place the Piloceras of Salter. This form pre- 
sents ^short, thick, and slightly curved shells 
with large siphuncle. The latter often contains pig. 13a. 

a cone of calcareous matter, as in Endoceras 
proteiforme. The type, as yet, is comparatively rare, but a species 
has been discovered in the Calciferous Sand Rock of the Mingan 
Islands, by Sir William Logan and Mr. Richardson. This is de- 
scribed by Mr. Billings in the Canadian Naturalist, Vol. V., p. ITl* 
In making Piloceras, however, merely a sub-genus of Cyrtoceras, as 
explained above, we follow our own views. 

Phragmoceras : — This genus, in form, is closely allied to Cyrto* 
ceras, and is also confined to Palaeozoic rocks. The shell is curved, 
and the septa simple or slightly sinuated ; but the aperture of the 
shell is more or less strongly contracted. The siphuncle is variable, 
although in most species hitherto referred to Phragmoceras, it lies 
along the shorter curve of the shell. In the Bohemian F. perversum 
of Barrande, and in the P. prtematurum of Billings, it occupies, 
nevertheless, the convex side* Fig. 133 represents a fragment of the 
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latter spedea (after BOlings), from the Black River Limestone o 
Cloche Island, Lake Huron. 




To thia genua. Hall's Oncoeerat coiutrictum (fig. 134) should also 
be referred. This species is exceedingly^ common in the lotter part of 
the Trenton group ; but when in imperfectly preserved specimens, it 
cannot be distinguished from a cyrtoceras. The siphuncle is near the- 
oatside or larger curve of the shell. 

Lituitei! — The shell in this genuB, is involute or "rolled up" 
(like that of the nautilus) for a certain distance, and is then pro- 
jected in a Btrught line. The septa are simply concave, and the 
nphnncle of small size and mostly central. Species have not been 
found as yet above the Silurian rocks. In fragmentary specimena, 
however, it is often impossible to deter- 
mine the genns — the strught part of the 
■hell resembling that of a& orthoceras 
with narrow siphuncle, and the involute 
portion being identical with the shell 
of a ntutiluB. F^;. 135 represents the 
LUmtet undatut of Hall. Examples 
having a general resemblance to this, 
but (as first pointed out by the writer) ^ ^^^ 

with external siphimcle, occnr in our 
Lower Silurian beds, at Lorette near Quebec, and elsewhere. 

Nautilus. — This genua is one of peculiar palfeontologieal interest 
it the only living type of the great group of tetrabranchiate cephalo- 
pods, or those inhabiting a many-chambered shell. It passes (although 
with diminished, and, of course, with changing species) from the Silu* 
rian epoch into the existing age — its fosul representatives traversing 
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the rocks of all intervening periods. The sliell is involute^ the septa 
simple, and the siphuncle mostly central in position. Our Canadkui 
examples are scarce^ and have not yet heen thoroughly determined. 

Goniatites, — This genus first appears in Devonian strata, and be- 
comes extinct in the Triassic deposits. It belongs as already stated 
in our introductory remarks, to the family of the Ammonitidae, and is 
essentially characterized by its angulated septa (s6& fig. 126, above). 
The shell is involute in form, like that of the nautilus, and the 
siphuncle external and of small size. Seveial species occur in the 
Devonian rocks of Western Canada, but the relations of these have not 
yet been fully worked out. 

As already explained on a preceding page, the second or Dibranchiate 
Order of Cephalopods — comprising the Argonaut, the Octopus or 
" Poulpe '* of the French, the Loligo, (more familiarly known as the 
Calamary or Squid), the Sepia or Cuttle-Fish, the extinct Belemnitei 
and other kindred genera — are without representatives in rocks of 
Canadian occurrence. * 

ArticvXated Animals, — ^The forms of the sub-kingdon Articulaia 
(see above, p. 98), are arranged in the following classes : — Annelida^ 
CiRRHOPODA, Crustacea, Arachnii>a» Myriapoda, and Insecta ; 
but of these, the annelids, cirrhopods, and crustaceans are alone repre- 
sented by fossil examples in Canadian rocks. 

Annelida. — The annelids comprise vanons worm-like forms, and 
are usually grouped in three Orders : — Mnmchiata, Bormhranehiata^ 
and Cej^JuilbhrcmoMa^ The abranchiate annelids are without any 
visibly m external branchiae. They include the common earth-worms 
imd ot&er foftme imcepnesented in the fossil states The dorsibranehiate 
annelicBs i^e marine worms with tufts of branchiss in the form of 
^elicat^ filiunen^ at regular distances along the sides of the body. 
They o&r a few fossil species, but have not been reeognized m 
Canadian rocks. Finally, the cephalobranchiate annelids, also marine 
types, possess thread-like branchiae around the mouth or head^ Some 
of these forms secrete a calcareous tube or shell for the protection of 
tbe worm-like body. These constitute the genera Serpula and ^ir* 
n^hia : the former having an irregular wavy tube, whilst iu: the latter 
tbe tube is spirally rolled up. These tubes are mostly attached to 
the backs of shells or other sub-marine bodies. A fine species of 
«e)rpula» D. splendens, seven or eight inches in length, and a quarter 
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<if «n indi iicross the opening, has becfn described by Mr. Billings 
fif^m the Chazj limestone of the Lower SUmian Series (Canadian 
Jfat., Tol. IT., page 470). Other genera of cephalobranchiate anne-^ 
lids form a protecting tube or sheath of fragments of shells or grains 
of sand {Terrebella, Sahella) ; but our rocks haye not yet offered imj 
exampiles of these. 

CiARHOFODA. — The cirrhopods form a small group of marine ani^ 
malsy sedentary in their adult condition, and more resembling mol« 
lusks at first sight than members of the articulated series. Thej 
secrete an external many-valved shell, and possess a number of delicate 
plume-like cirrhi, or so-called " arms/* capable of protrusion beyond 
the shell, and of thus creating currents in the water, by which food is 
brought within the creature's reach. There are two more or less 
distinct types : pedunculated and sessile cirrhopods. In the former, 
to which the well-known barnacles belong, the animal is attached, 
head downwards, to ships' bottoms, pieces of floating timber, &c., by 
*a kind of semi-corneous stem ; whilst in the latter, typified by the 
halanus or " sea acorn," the shell is fixed directly by its base to rocks 
and other sub-marine bodies, or to such as lie between the tide-marks.* 
Fig. 136 represents a group of several balani, to shew the generd 
f(mn of the shell. Fragments of one or two 
species occur in our Post-Tertiary or compara- 
tively modem deposits, at Beauport and else- 
where in Eastern Canada (see Part V.) ; but no 
cirrhopods are met with in our lower rocks. The 
halanid^ indeed, appear to date only from the ^^' ^^ 

Tertiary age, although the anatifidcb or pedunculated forms exhibit 
representatives as low down as the Jurassic series, and perhaps in still 
older deposits. 

CRtJ8TAC£A»«-*This important class, abundant at the present time 
in genera and species, is sab-<livided into a considerable number of 
Orders ; but, of these, two only, embracing the Cyproids and the 
TtilohiteSf present examples of common occurrence in Canadian rocks. 
The higher and more typical forms of the crustaceans — ^^the Beca'- 
jMd«-^comprising the various lobsters, crabs, and other dlied^pede**— 
offer no representatives below the Carboniferous formations. 

* The balani, though usually fixed to stationary bodies, are sometimes, like their cousin* 
tiM barnacles, fated to a more or less migratory life. We carried off surreptitiously fh>m » 
irablic dinner table, a short time ago, ihe beak or projecting part of the head-covering of » 
large lobster, to the extremity of which a full grown balanua was attached. 'The specimen 
may be teen, by the curious in such matters, in the Museum of the Toronto Universitty.. 
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Cyproidt, or Bivalvt Entomottraeani. — ^The crnstaceuu) of this 
order are Tnore or leas minute forms, partly iahabitants of the sea, or 
of brine solutioas, and partly of fresh water. The existing marine 
types belong mostly to the genus Cythera or 
Cytherina : the others to the genus Cyprii. 
In each, the form is closely alike ; and in fossil 
species the one is scarcely to be distinguished 
from the other, except by its associated fossils. 
In living forms, the minnte animal is seen to 
possess a delicate bivalve shell, with cnrioua 
tufted feet and antennte, which it projects 
beyond the shell when swimmins. These Kg.iS7. 

little cmstaccans occur in rocks of all ages, 

and much resemble, in the fossil state, small scattered grains or seeds 
(fig. 137). The shelHs frequently brown and lustrous, and nsuallj 
oval or serai-circular in shape. Canadian genera (Organic Remains 
Decade IV.,) have been referred to Beyrickia, Leperdita, &c., but . 
their characters are quite microscopic and more or less indistinct. 

Trilohitet. — This order is eutirely extinct. Its representative!-" 
evidently marine types — are confined to the lower and middle portion 
of the Palwozoic series ; or range, in other words, from the earliest 
fossitiferous rocks into the base of the great Carboniferous formation. 
Above the deposits of the latter geological horizon, not a trace of ft 
trilobite has been discovered. The nearest existing type to this extinct 
group, appears to be the Limuliu, or " King-crab" —a form which 
must be familiar to all who have visited the New England coast. 
The shelly covering of the back, with a portion of that which pro- 
tected the under side of the head, are the only 
parts of these crustaceans which have been pre- 
served to us. The hack (see fig. 138) consists of 
three principal parts: the Buckler or Head- 
tkield, Si the Body or Thorax, T: and the 
Pyyidivm or Caudal-ahield, P. The shell, 
moreover, in most instances, is strongly tri-lobed 
by two longitudinal farrows, as shewn in the 
figure. From this character the order derives 
its name. 

In the centre of the head-shield there is usu- 
ally a distinctly raised portion (= O in fig. 138] 
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called the glabella. It is bounded laterally by the two longitudinal 
farrows mentioned above ; and is either smooth, or yariously lobed, 
furrowed, or granulated. In some genera it expands anteriorly, or 
towards the upper part ; and in others it becomes contracted in this 
direction. The head-shield in most genera exhibits also on each side 
of the glabella a sutural line — called, technically, the facial suture- 
as shewn at //in Fig. 138. The direction of the facial suture differs 
somewhat in different genera, as explained in our descriptions of these, 
below. In some few (as in Trinucleus) agnin, it is either absent, or con- 
cealed by being situated along the edge of the shield. The eyes {e e) 
when present, occur on each side of the head-shield, in the line of the 
facial suture, as shewn in the figure. They are compound, as in ex- 
isting crustaceans, insects, &c. ; and the component facets in certain 
genera (DalmanniteSf Fhacops) are thrown up in strong relief, form- 
ing the so-called reticulated eye. In other trilobites the reticulation 
is less distinct.* The sides of the head-shield or " cheeks," (c' c'), 
often separate along the facial suture, and are found detached. The 
shell is continued Jver the head-shield ; and under the glabella, where 
the mouth was situated, a so-called hypostoma or labrum is occasionally 
found. This, which is also and more commonly met with in a de- 
tached state, is generally of an oval form; but in the genus Asaphu9 
(see below) it is hollowed out into a fork, or is somewhat of a horse- 
shoe shape. The hinder or lower extremities of the head-shield are 
rounded in some species, whilst in others they terminate in long or 
short horns. 

The body or thorax of the trilobite is composed of a series of sepa- 
rate rings or segments, varying in number in different genera. Each 
segment is sub-divided into three parts by the two longitudinal fur- 
rows already alluded to. The middle part, or that between the 
furrows, is generally known as the axis, whilst the outside portions 
are called sides or pleurae. These latter have their ends rounded in 
some species, and pointed, or even prolonged into spines, in others. 
In some, also, there is a raised band on each pleura, and, in others, a 
groove or furrow. Detached segments, or the three-curved impres- 
sions of these, shewing their triloBed character, are frequently seen in 
our Utica Slate and other fossiliferous rocks. The greater or less 
degree of mobility with which the thoracic segments were endowed, 

* In the genus Harpes, according to Barrande, the eye is pseudo-compound, consisting of 
simple stomata in merely approximate union. See an article by the writer, on the clasdfi* 
eation-characters, Ac, of the Trilobites, in the Canadian Journal, Vol. I., pp. 271-286. 
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permHted the trilobitea to bring the under parts of the caudal snd 
faead-shielda together, both for the protection of the soft or unde- 
fended parts of the body, and also, in all probability, to enable the 
creature to sink with greater rapidity into deeper water during 
momenta of danger or alarm. Specimens in this "rolled up" con- 
dition are of very common occurrence (see fig. 143 a, and 144). 

The shell coTering of the jn/gidium or "tul" (i* in fig. 138), 
consists of a single or entire piece i or rather, perhaps, of various 
consolidated segments. It is very generally met with detached from 
the other portions of the body. Its outline is either rounded, pointed, 
or dictated ; and it sometimes terminates in a long spine, or exhibits 
several spinous processes. In some genera it is very sma!), whilst in 
Others it equals the head-shield in size. 

The more important genera and species of Trilobites, occurring in 
Canadian rocks, are enumerated below : 

7Vtnuf/«ua. —Head-shield surrounded by a perforated border ; gla- 
bella, globose and strongly pronounced ; eyes, 
wanting. Six body-rings. Caudal-shield of 
moderate size. T. coneentriciu (fig. 139), of 
the Trenton and Hudson River Groups, is our 
only species ; but examples of this (in a more 
or less fragmentary state) are common. When 
perfect, the corners of the head-shield termi- 
nate in horns, and a spine projects backwards 
from the base of the glabella. Average length 
between one and two inches. Pis- '5». 

A»apku9. — Head, thorax, and pygidium, of about equal size. 
Glabella smooth or slightly furrowed, and not much raised. Eyes 
tolerably near together. Hypostoma forked. Body-rings, eight in 
number. Our two moat common species comprise A. platycephalut, 
formerly called Uotelet gigaa (fig. 140), with rounded head-angles 
and nearly smooth pygidium, chiefly from the Trenton Group j and 
A. Canademit (Fig. 141), with head-angles terminating in points, 
and with furrowed pygidium, from the Utica Slate deposits. Frag- 
ments of this latter form, and sometimes entire specimens, 'Ooaur in 
great abundance at Colliugwood and at Whitby (see Canadian Journal' 
Vol. III., p. 230). The forked hypostoraa is shewn at a in the above 
figures. Another species, A. megittoa, with smooth pygidium and 
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.Itoned head-shield, is also common in the Trenton Limestone of 
Cobonrg, CW. The genus luaphut, both on this Continent and in 




Enrope, does not pass out of the Lower Silurian series. Examples 
vary in length from lesa than an inch to over eighteen or twenty 
inches. 

Ogygia: — This genua resembles Jgapkui in its general aspect, 
number of body-rings, &.C.; but possesses an oval in place of a forked 
hypostom&. It is often impossible to decide, consequently, as to 
which genus fragmentary examples should be referred. Under Ogygia, 
the Dikeloeephalus of Dale Owen, and the Bathyurtu of Billings, 
should probably be placed. Several species of these, although in a 
more or less imperfect condition, have been found in the Quebec 
group (see Part V.) of Point Levi, and also, as regards Batkyurug, in 
the corresponding Calciferous Sand Rock of the Mingan Islands, as well 
as in the Chazy Limestone of Orenrille, &c. The body-rings in the lat- 
ter type are perhaps nine in number, but few specimens, in which they 
are complete, have as yet been met 
with. Fig. 142 represents a frag- 
mentary example of B. Angelini, 
after a figure by Mr. Billings, from 
the Chazy limestone. A portion 
of the head-shield of B. Safordi, 
copied also from Billings, is shewn 
at a. In Dikelocephalui, the py- 
gidium has often a deeply serrated or spinose margin j hut it may ho 
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'HMeadtHKi' triutlur W the 'sepuateii' coddal-iliU^ ie£trtiA tolUt 
ifrfpc, r(a%teIdDg to k.* The specMa are reatiutted, a> far af p w w inl 
observation goes, to the lowest fossiliferous zone. 

Jlkenut :— In this well-characterized genus, the shell-coTcring is 
more or less smooth ftnd comparatively free from furrows. Head, 
thorax, and pygidium ire in most specimens nearly equal in size. 
Glabella broad, but feebly rused {or otherwise defined. Eyes far 
ftpart. Body-rings generally tan 
(rarely eight or nine) in number. 
Fygidium almost or quits smooth, 
with even, rounded oatline. The 
genus belongs to both the Lower 
and Middle Silurian deposits, but 
is chiefly found iu the middle and 
higher parts of the lower series. ^ 

Fig. 143 represents one of our 
most common species, fgrom the 
Trenton and Hudson River groups. 
It is usually referred to Illanua craancauda. 
ample is shewn at a. 

fkae:opi;—G\ake\\& laigely developed, expanded anteriofly, w4 
often granulated but not lobed. Fadal^suture 
Cifttipg the sides of the head-shield. I^es 
jBtrppgly reticulated. Head-angles and jdeurse 
with rounded ends. Body-rings eleven in num- 
"ber. Pypdiwn with rounded or entira outline. 
Ilange of genus. Lower Silurian to ^ Devonian. 
: P/uKope bufo (fig. 144) from the Devonian 
^eds of Western Canada, is one of our most 
cbaracteristic and and best known species. 

Datmannites .-—Like PAaeopt, b«t with lobed 
glabella, head-angles extended into horns, and 
pointed or'spinose pleurie. Pygidium also with 
mole or less, spinose ma^n, or otherwise terminating in a point or 
spihe. Figi U^irepnsetitB Gulmanniteg Umulutiu from the Niagara 
group. The caudal spine, in many spedmens, is broken ofi. 
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The reader ^11 find defcnptions of Tationa 
jragmentarr species m jx^rs bj Hr. Kllings in 
the iburth and fifth volumeB of the Oanadia* 
NatUTftliit. Be is referred also to tliftt pul>& 
catipn itg figures tS lest knmra or unceitain 
spei^ pf Illtenu* md other tama of thii 
order. 

Cermru*. -^thiB genus is the CinruKtu of 
European authors. It is more or less closefy 
allied to Dalmannites, but the eyes exhibit only 
a delicate reticnt&tion, and the pleuroi bare a 
raised hand on the mrfaoe, in place of a groove ■ '*'**■ 

as in the latter typ«. The glabella 1b large, and liirrowed at the 
sides. The ^cial suture cuts the side of the heed-Bhield. Tlie uiglM 
of .^Ite head ^^mioate in points or horns. The plenrte are also 
pointed ; aifd fbe caudal shield has a spinose or serrated outline^ 
or otfaftw^ tfl^minatea in one or several hi»QB. Body-rings eleven 
in Qttmher. 7^e genus rangei from Lower Khirian into Devonian 
beds. A cfH^on species from the Trenton Group, Cermtrm pteurat* 
anthemvsy is shewn in fig. 146. Impressions of the gli^lla, and 
of the two-horned py^dium, are especifdiy obnndant. 
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Calymene. — The glabella of thia genus is prominently developed, 
lobed, and contracted anteriorly. The head-angles are rounded, and 
the facial suture cuts these. The body-rings are thirteen in num- 
ber ; plcunc rounded. Fygidium with entire outline. Our most 
common species is the widely distributed C. Btumenbachii (fig. 147). 
This species ranges from the Trenton Group into the Devonian 
^eposttB. It is very frequently found in a "rolled up " condition. 
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Bomalonotut. — This genus has the SBine num- 
ber of body-rings as Catymene, and the general 
■hape, direction of the facial Buture, &c., is also 
the same. The glabella, however, although con- 
tracted anteriorly, is without lobes, and the two 
longitudinally furrows, which impart a. three- 
lobed character to the trilobitea generally, are 
here but feebly developed. A common species 
of the Niagara Group, H. delpAinoeepkalut is 
represented in Fig. 148. ^^ ^^ 

TriaTthrua. — This genus is also Bomewfast allied to Calymene, but 
the body-rings are fourteen, or from fourteen to sixteen, in numbeTi 
and the head-abield and pteurse, in some species, 
terminate in points. The glabella is nearly straight 
at the sides, not much raised, and marked on each 
(ide by three short furrows. T. Bechii, (fig, 
149) of our Utica Schist formation, is the best 
known species. Impressions of the glabella of 
this form occur abundantly in the shnle beds 
>ear Collingwood, andalao in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby, C. W. In T. Bee/tit, each segment 
of the thorax bears in the centre a short spine. 
In another species, made known by Mr. Billings 
under the name of T. spinosus, a long spine descends from the neck 
furrow of the glabella, and another from the eighth body-segment. 
A third species, T. glaher (Billings), is destitute of spines. The 
two latter forms occur in the Vtica Slate of Lake St. John, north oS 
Quebec. 

ConoeepAatites. — In this genus, the gahella, 
though convex, is very short, and the body-rings 
are fourteen or fifteen in number. Its species 
are characteristic of the lowest fossiliferous 
deposits, and are mostly of very small size. 
The head-shield of C. Zenkeri, after Billings, 
is figured in wood-cut 150 {Can. Nat., vol. v., 
p. 205). It occurs in the Quebec Group of 
Point Levi. 

Paradoxidet. — Head-shield terminating posteriorly in horns ; gla- 
bella nell developed; body-rings over fifteen in number; pleuTO 
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-pointed, the second or third pair often longer than the others; 
caudal-shieldy rery small. This genus is also characteristic of the' 
lowest zones of fossiliferous strata. Some more or less obscure 
iqsecieSy first found in Vermont, have lately been discovered in the 
<2uebec Group of Anse au Loup, on the north shore of the Straits 
ef Belle Isle. 

» 

Fertebrated Animals, — Remains of vertebrated forms are of rare 
occurrence in Canadian rocks. Our Silurian strata are entirely desti-* 
tute of any signs of these remains, and traces only have as yet been 
discovered in our Devonian beds. These consist of fish scales and 
impressions (North Cayuga; St. Marys; Maiden; Kettle Point; 
Bear Creek). In the higher Drift accumulations, the bones and teeth 
of the Mastodon and Mammoth, the latter an extinct species of 
elephant {Elephas primigenius), are occasionally found ; and in these 
and more recent deposits, the remains of existing forms, such as those 
of the capelin (Mallotus villosus), the lump-sucker {Cyclostomui 
iumpus), the northern seal {Phoca Grccnlandica), the Canadian beaver. 
Wapiti, &c., have also been discovered. No marine forms, however, 
have been found in these deposits west of Kingston, as explained 
more fully, in our remarks on the Drift and succeeding period, in the 
next division of our subject. 



PART V. 



XIAlfADIAir BOCK-rOBMATIO^S : THEIB SUBDITISIOKS, FOSSILS, ECOKO- 
KIO KATEBLALS, AND TOFOOBAPHICAL DISTBIBUTION. 

Introductory Notice. — The lowest rocks of the geolog^ical series^ 
hitherto recognised, consist of a vast thickness of crystalline and 
*fiemi-cry8talline strata, or beds in a more or less altered or meta- 
XDorphic condition, entirely destitute of organic remains, and henoe 
Massed together under the common term of Azoic ^Bocks. They 
•are regarded as sedimentary deposits, collected in the earlier seas 
which extended over the greater portion of the earth during that 
^period of its history which preceded the creation of organic types 
In Canada, as will be seen below, these Azoic rocks are enormously 
developed. 

Above the deposits of the Azoic Age, various sandstones, lime* 
-fltones, slates and other strati^ in which organic remains first appear^ 
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are recognized aa forming the second geological setieS) and are knolte 
cplleetivelj as PaliBozoio RacJca* The term *' FalaBosoic/' signifying) 
** ancient life/' is bestowed on these strata in allusion to the marked^ 
difierenoe which prevails between their organic types, viewed ^ 
a whole, and those belonging to existing Nature, Among tbe^ 
more remarkable extinct forms of the Palaeozoic Age, Graptolitet^ 
Cystideans, numerous Brachiopods, Orthoceratites, Trilobites, and 
lidmb peculiar fishes, hold a prominent place. Eieptilian types are 
fare, and of comparatively low organization ; aiid Mammalia appear 
(o have been entireiy absent, tii Canada, the lower joiembers of thi> 
Palaeozoic strata are largely developed, but the higher divisions of* the- 
Series are of only partial occurrence, or w-e altogether wanting. 

The strata of a succeeding series, still ascending in the geologioa); 
scale, are known as Mesozotc at Secondary JEbssiliferom Rocks. Th^ir 
organic remains are quite distinct from those which occur in tho 
underlying formations. Ammonites and Belemnites, with higjhly 
o>rganized reptilian types, including the Ichthyosaurus, Pksiosaurus^ 
Pterodactyl, Iguanodon, <S^c., are among their more characteristie an^ 
extinct forms. iE^ishes with equally-lobed tail-fins, And others witl^ 
Bcaie-cdverings similar to those of the great majority of fislies whico 
mhabit our present waters, first appear in the deposits ot this ^econr 
dary Possiliferous Age. Mammalian types a]^e all but unknown, and 
those hitherto discovered, are of low organization. In Canada, the 
Mesozoic rocks are without representatives. 

The Cainozoic or Tertiary fosnlifei/^ous Strata succeed the Meso« 
•tfdfei X& th^tfe, the b^gafiid telaftitis do^ely iipprotimatd %6 Wb 
forms oi^hk prelsent ^poch. Amongst tbe mcdlu^iba, b^chiopods be« 
jppme scarce^ and cephalopods with chambered shells hare greiktly 
ji^inic^ed. Those with fdiated septa (as ammonites, baculitesi^ Ae^ 
J^?e entirely disappesu^d, together with the hi^ and abn€»*mal rep*^ 
/^es of tiie Mesozoic Age, Mammalian types, on the other liaQd* 
^e;fully reprcsented-^-examples ^ all existii^ orders, with the eas;-^ 
.^c^tion of that in which Man is alone included, being met with In 
^^fa^se deposits* la Canada, however, the Cainozoie formatioin^ do* 
jaat occur. 

.J [Fioallyi a atill lugher emeries of deposits, paHily merging int6 tlle^ 

Cainozoic, where these occur, and in part consisting of the pfrddudka- 

• oC^i^ting eiiuses, may be closed t6getber undier the t^em of Post*^ 
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ai;i4i sundry ae(^amu}f^iQasa(aK)fQ:ifeGent0ri^a» arelftrgelyd^tel^edl 
i0.QQ^ada« 
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fig. 151. 

«^^Azoic,Sic&ta (L^u^iUUb and 9urooli^n«) 
Sr=Palaeozoic Strata (Chieflj Silurian and Devonian.) 
^sslt^ost-Tertiary deposits (Drift and Modern accamulations.) 
l)=Etaptire tockd (Trapff, Trachyte^, Syenite, Granite.) 

Qw: fetkrhvrofktiou^i therefore^ as ahown in the aceompttiyiiigf dilk» 
gram* ooimpme repreaentiatiTea of the A2bic> EabBOsoic^ and Foob* 
Stotiary $er»e9> a wide break oeeijjrmgbeh^e^i.the Walftttier^-rrtio4 
geiheriwitb tr^p dy^es and other mjasaea a£ erttptiye origin. Tfaa 
mibdivisions and leading characters of thoae will now be conaidered^ 
We Commence with the older; foihrnationsi and proceed upwards; to 
those of modern dat(».*< p 
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The Canadian rock-formations of Azoic age, are Referred to twdi 
iSeries : the Laurentidn, below ; and the Huronian above. This subi;^ 
division, not yet fully recognized by American geologists, was first 
proposed by bir Wifliam Logan ; and the terms " Laurentian *' I^ji4 
'* Huronian '* are of his bestowal. The former is now adopted ii 
Hurope for gneissoid strata of the same ancient date. The Lauren- 

rr- - . \ 

^ In Old panmit phuoe, these rcQk-fagnn«tioQd wiU baconai^i^ed sopwatelj, apd in a inpf^ 
OjT les$ detailed mannpr as regards atructuml characters, econoipios, characteristic fossila 
(when exhibited), localities 6f tnstructiye exposures, and other allied points of inquiry ; atid 
itflMffWMrds, in aeonnetfted sketeh, their mutual i«lation& will be shewn, together with tkt 
special geological areas which occur ^thin the Province. The general reader will scarce]^ 
gaini a clear idea of the Geology of Canada, until after the perusal of this Utter acctioxi* 
The preaent details we neoeaaary, however, aa an introdnction to thia. 
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tian series, which forms the lower and more largely developed poriibn 
of the Azoic group, is chiefly characterised by its highly crystalline 
condition, and (as regards Canada) by the great beds of iron ore which 
it contains. The Huronian series includes many conglomerates and 
partially-metamorphosed slates amongst its strata, and is traversed 
by numerous quartz veins holding copper pyrites and other copper 
ores. Iron ore is also associated with this series, but not abundantly 
in Canada. The semi-crystalline condition of its rocks (as compared 
with the highly crystalline gneissoid strata of the Laurentian series) 
and the marked prevalence of slaty conglomerates, constitute its 
more distinctive characters. 

Laurentian Series.-^Theao strata, the oldest series of deposits re- 
cognised on the American continent, are regarded as sedimentary 
accumulations, originally collected together by the action of water, 
and converted subsequently into a crystalline condition by the agency 
of metamorphio forces. (See under the head of " Metamorphio 
Bocks " in Part lU), Their absolute thickness cannot be ascer- 
tained) but it must be very great, embracing many thousands of feet ; 
and their exposed area in Canada, as estimated by Sir William Logan^ 
covers a surface of about 200,000 square miles. It will be convenient 
to consider these Laurentian rocks under the following heads :— - 
(1) Mineral characters ; (2) Structure ; (3) Associated intrusive 
rocks ; (4) Economic materials ; and (5) Topographical distribution* 

Mineral characters of the Laurentian strata ; — The stratified rocks 
of Laiurentian age consist essentially of vast beds of micaceous and horn- 
blendic gneiss ; interstratified with subordinate beds of quartz-rock* 
mica-slate, hornblende-rock, crystalline limestone and dolomite, and 
oxidized iron ores ; and associated with thick beds of feldspar rock. or 
anorthosite. In addition to these, a few quartzose conglomerates 
(shewing the metamorphic character of these deposits), thin layers of 
serpentine, beds and layers of a talcose character (Renselaerlte^or pyral- 
lolite : see Part II.), and others composed in large part of WoUasto- 
nite, are interstratified with the limestones, or with the gneissoid beds, 
of particular localities. These different kinds of metamorphic rocks 
have been described already in Part III. ; but a few additional re- 
marks on some of their more special characters are necessary herel 
Viewing our Canadian formations, of this age, in their broader features, 
we may subdivide them conveniently, and to some extent naturally* 
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into three groups, viz : — {a) Gneissoid strata ; (b) Limestones, Qaartas- 
ites, and Iron bands ; and (c), Anorthosites or feldspar rocks. 

(a) Gneissoid Strata : — ^These make up the larger mass of our Lau- 
rentian rocks. Ordinary gneiss, as explained in Part III., consists of 
quartz, potash-feldspar, and mica ; whilst in syenitic gneiss, the mica 
is replaced by hornblende. These varieties occur both alone and 
mixed with one another, throughout our Laurentian districts. The 
feldspar is generally red or white, the quartz colourless and vitreous, 
and the mica and hornblende of some dark tint — ^black, brown, or 
green. The two latter minerals occasionally die out, when a binary 
mixture of quartz and feldspar results. In certain beds of coarso 
structure, the stratification lines become obscure ; but usually, and 
even in hand specimens, gneiss exhibits a striped or banded aspect, by 
which it is distinguished from ordinary granite. The potash-feldspar 
or orthoclase (see Part II.) is sometimes replaced or accompanied by 
soda-feldspar or albite, but the instances of this are not common. The 
predominating colour of these gneissoid strata, is reddish or dark grey, 
the latter resulting from stripes of dark mica combined with narrow 
zones of white quartz and white or pale red feldspar. When much 
hornblende is present, the rock may assume a black or dark greenish 
colour, or present a flecked surface of red and black : exhibiting in the 
former case, a transition into hornblende-rock. A red gneiss with 
green layers of epidote, forming a stone well adapted for ornamental 
purposes, occurs at Carlton Place near Kingston, and at some other 
localities. The black or dark-green hornblende-rock associated with 
the gneissoid and limestone strata, frequently contains crystals of red 
garnet (Barrie township, &c.) ; and the latter mineral sometimes occurs 
in the gneiss or quartzites in considerable abundance (Grenville, River 
Bouge, &c.) It is usually found, however, in the vicinity of the lime- 
stone bands, occasionally forming true garnet-rock. 

(h) Limestones, Quartzites, and Iron Ores : — ^The limestone beds 
associated with the gneissoid and other Laurentian rocks are often of 
a fine granular or saccharoidal texture ; at other times coarse granular, 
and occasionally almost compact. The colour is usually white or grey» 
but for short distances the rock is sometimes of a pale reddish, or 
greenish tint. It is frequently zoned with specks and scales of mica, 
serpentine, or graphite , and contains also various accidental minerals, 
of which the more abundant or interesting comprise : Iron pyrites ; 
apatite or phosphate of lime ; sulphate of baryta ; tremolite, diopside^ 
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894 Other varieties of 'horBblende and dilute ; ganiet; toxntnaiiuta^ 
condrodit^ ; spinel ; canrndiim , molybdenite^ &o. I)esciiptions:o£ 
t^e miaeri^s arc given in the second Part of this Essay. A tal- 
eose mineral (Renselaerite or Pyrallolite), probably an altered att^itej^ 
(see Pairt II.) occurs also in interstratified beds with l^e limestoneiii 
f£ some localities (Ramsay^ Grenville, Rawdon) ; and in Grenville anc^ 
Burgess, yellowish and greenish^rey serpentine occurs under similar 
conditions. Phosphate of lime likewise occasionally forms irregvlQ;! 
f)2|nds amongst the strata : aSs more especially^ in North Elmslejjt 
South Burgess^ and Hrossj and at Calumet Ealls^ 

Soine of the limestone beds atre of great thieknessv Aceording^ i^ 
Sir William Logam, who has devoted much time to an ^aborate es<» 
amination of the crystalline limestones of the Ottawa region in par<) 
t^icular, certain beds exhibit a thickness of 1500 feet. In the district 
aUuded to^ four beds, presenting an aggregate thickness of over 350Q 
feet^ have been traced out and mapped. For full information respeot* 
ing the structural and other characters of these^ the: reader is ref<^Fe4 
to the Revised Report on the Geology of Canada, by Sir Willian^ 
Logan and the other officers of our Geological Survey.* The more im<» 
portant localities in which workable beds of erystallinie limestone 
ooGur, will be found under the head of *' Eeonomic Materials^" bel<n!r<« 
^he crystalline dolomites, composed of carbonate of lime and earbonat<^ 
f^ magnesia^ closely resemble the crystalline limestones, and occur unt 
der the same conditions, the two being frequently interstratified* A 
pn&suceharoidal variety is found on Lake Mazinaw in the County of 
Fr^ntenac^ and a more compact kind occurs in die townships of Madoci 
McNab^ Loughboroughy Sheffield, Grenville, &c. Many of these 
dolomites, it is remarked by Sii? 'William Logan^. become of a yelloiiisI| 
brown colour by \reathering« 

The quartzites and quartzose conglomerates, mentioned abov«, majB 
be referred to in connection with the limestones, as they are generally 
^ound in their immediate vicinity or otherwise interstratified with them. 
Some beds of quartzite present a thickness of several hundred feet, 
lliis rock, composed of quartz more or less pure, exhibits a vitreous 
br sub-vitreous aspect, and is either colourless or of a pale reddisli^ 
brownbh, or greenish tint. The quartzose conglomerates are com- 



^To thii viluiible aod truly n&ttoiial vork» ife raqy be mentiotted here, the present Bi 
|i mainly iutended to serve as an introduction : illustrating and explaining the various teoh^ 
hicalities and details, a knowledge of which, on the part of the reader, is necessarily presii]|^ 
#Mid^^tlMfiet^ertiii<|ku»ti6ft. i 



jmnilviif rare, bilt sonie msaxf in tbe tdwus^ij^s of BlHi^doi^ dfid 
BnltEDrdj askodated irith ciy^tailkl^ limestcme* T%iey-iii%^nsnafl)y 8dftl«i 
^hat micaceous, and the imbedded pebbles ebn»9t df quarts, lelds]MMl3 
(often decomposed)^ sandstone, and sometimes of limestcme. The 
§^artzites of Bay St, Fau)^ and tbose of Bawdoa, contain gamete in 
great abundance, and pass into garnet rock. 

Tbe beds otf iron ore, also placed in this subdivision fro«^ thetf 
genersi association with the crystalline limestones and dololnite^ beldng 
partly and chiefly to Magnetic iron oxide^ and partly to Specular irot( 
ore — Buneralg of which full descriptions are givcfu in Paist II.^ of thif 
£ssay« These ores occur in vast beds interstratified with the lime- 
stonea and other liaurentiaa strata. In thickn^ they vary from a 
jfard OF two/ to upwards of two hundred feet. T^<sit more itnpdrtant 
locaUties are mentioned below« 

^y Anoi*ihMhfs i^^The tetm asorthosite was first employed by 
Fi^. St^tyy Htffit olf <iie G«tdog;ieal surrey, to deevgiiate thettv^ 
pmiy fel^q^iitMo toc^s olf tlie Lmirentian sebrieSj Th^e rov^fcs eottSttt 
<§# a tiaittn^e^ of lime add soda feld6{)ars^nEnnei^al8 forming mivetA 
f^^dies (Lflibrsdorite, Albke, Anotthke,; &c., 8^ all of whitA 

lidchig tid^ ilie TncHndc or Anortblo system of crysialliaatios (pA/iet i^) 
^tf c^rl^osiWmake u^in td^etnselvesa vasttlkekness of the Baufem 
Uttlii^dksj asd cover sur^ee arefas of large ^tetat. They appeaor, aoeoiA^ 
ing to Prof. Hunt, to occupy a higher position than the orthoclase 
gneiss-rocks^ although oecasionally interstratlSedr wilh subordinate 
beds of thes^, tfydi also, tlibtigh more Mrely, with strata of quartz* 
rock. Their strtictute kT 6a&(9eTy ctystaffine, or othierwise niore or 
less compact ; and their marks of stratification are frequently obscure. 
They often contain laminar masses of hypersthene of a brown (or 
gteen) submetidlio tint ; and When tliis ibhxefdl becoihes sdtnewfaiit 
abundant, the Variety termed " hyp«rsthetio rock" origimltetf (mo 
ipARIf ni.) Ilmeiiite bt titanifbrous iron dre (deserib^ in Past 11^ 
•i^ aho sohraetb^ii pre^nt; An iminense bed, SdO feet k^ng and aboiJBt 
PO feet wide^ oceurs in a felddpsthio rock of this sbries, neai^ Bay SL 
Panbl^ 6ek^ Quebec. Thlese roicks^ are chiefly of a greyish bltie cdloai^ 
bul s6^e itt white^ and others exhibit a yello^tilhy gree&ish, or teA- 
^^tih tim* All become! opaf^e' Whit^ by weathering. Many cdftt^ifi 
cleavable in^ilsed of lime fele^)ar or Labradorfte (PaHY II.), or app^i^ 
itf be almost wholly made up of that mineral. In these, a fine gfteea 
•4Um1 Uue opatescenoe or play of colo^ is 8oiifeetiEm.ed obaerriilAe im m 
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the anorthosite of the township of Abercromhie in the county of Terre* 
bonne, in those of Morin and Mille-lsles, and in some of the boulders 
met with in the Ottawa district. 

2. Structure of Laurentian rocks : — These rocks, as a general rule, 
occur in inclined beds — the dip varying from eight or ten to over 
seventy degrees. The direction of the dip is extremely variable, as 
the strata are not only inclined, but are folded more^or less into a 
series of anticlinals and synclinals. In some beds, both of gneiss and 
limestone, the subordinate layers are much contorted, as shown in 
the annexed figure, sketched on Crow Lake, north of Marmora; 

and the same peculiarity is seen in 
many other localities. Between the 
Laurentian strata and the Silurian 
beds which rest upon^them in Eastern 
and the greater part of Western 
Canada (the Huronian being absent), there is always a want of con* 
formability. Along the line of junction of the two formations, between' 
the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario and the east coast of Georgian 
Bay, the Laurentian strata appear to dip very generally towards the 
north, that is, between N.W. andN.E., or away'from the Silurian beds 
—as shown in the accompanying section, taken on Lake St. John in 
the township of Rama, C. W. The dotted line in this section shows 




Fig. 152, 




Fig. 163. 

the ordinary level of the lake. The Laurentian strata have a general 
northerly dip also, near the junction line of the two formations in the 
township of Elzevir, and at other points visited by the writer ; but this 
does not apply everywhere, as on Loughborough and Crow Lakes the 
clip is SE. or nearly so ; neither does it continue apparently for any 
great distance to the north, the dip rapidly changing with the foldings 
of the strata. The Sketch-section on a previous page (fig. 151), in 
^hich an attempt is made to convey an idea of the foldings of the 
Laurentian strata generally, will render this sufficiently clear. 

8. Intrusive Bocks :'^CorM&\imn!g the immense extent of country 
•occupied by the Laurentian rocks» intrusive masses of contempor&« 
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neons geolo^cal age, appear to be exceedingly rare. Many of the 
granitoid and quartzose veins seen amongst the gneissoid strata, are 
considered^ bj those who have had the best opportunities to study 
theni> as veins of segregation rather than true eruptive matters. The 
most important e^tample of undoubted eruptive origin^ is the great 
mass of syenite described by Sir William Logan as occupying an area 
of about thirty-six square miles in the townships of GrenvUle, Chatham, 
and Wentworth, near the left bank of the Ottawa. This consists of 
red or white potash-feldspar, with black hornblende, and a small 
amount of quartz ; but here and there it contains a certain amount of 
mica also, forming the variety generally known as syenitic granite. 
This eruptive mass cuts a series of greenstone dykes belonging to a 
still earlier eruption ; and is in itself traversed by another series of 
porphyritic dykes of a necessarily more recent origin. The greenstone 
dykes, according to Sir William Logan, exhibit a well-marked columnar 
structure, and vary in width from a few feet to a hundred yards. 
These three eruptive formations are also intersected by a fourth series 
of dykes, isupposed to be of Palaeozoic age. (See Report for 18.53. 
Also the Revised Report on the Geology of Canada). As the more 
northern and uncleared districts within the vast area of our Laurentian 
region become opened up or more thoroughly explored, other eruptive 
masses of an analogous character will, in all probability, be brought to 
light. 

4. Economic Materials: — In addition to good building stones of 
gneiss, &c., obtainable generally throughout the region occupied by our 
Laurentian rocks, the following are the more important economic mate* 
rials discovered in these strata up to the present time : * (a) Iron 
Ores ; (6) Lead^ Ore ; (c) Sulphide of Molybdenum ; {d) Graphite ; 
(fl) Mica; (/) Ornamental Feldspars ; (j) Marbles; (A) Sulphate of 
Baryta ; (i) Millstones, 

(a) Iron Ores. — ^These comprise Magnetic Oxide of Iron ; Specular 
Iron ore (or Red oxide of Iron) ; and Titaniferous Iron Ore. The 
magnetic ore occurs principally at the following localities : — (1) Bel- 
mont Township (the Marmora mine) : several beds, lying between 
crystalline limestone and gneiss, and mixed with layers of serpentine, 
talcose slate, &c. Total thickness of the ore beds, over 400 feet. — 2, 
Madoc Township : Bed of ore of excellent quality, 25 feet thick, in 

* These various substances will be found described in full, as regards mineral characters* 
composition, &c , in Past II. of this Essay. 



g^i«9.-r^3* Soulilii Grosb?|^ TownaUp, Newborongh mine: ,9ftd ia 
C^U^y^ Mud L^ke, 200 feet in tkiekiie8S;-^4y Soath Shevbrool^ 
TQWHsblp : Bed of 12 feet in gneiss«-^5, Hull Towiisbip on th^ 
^taw^: J9ionieNr9luiped bed in gneiss ;tbidciie88, abont 90 ^eat.'-«4 
Q^f^.^^ Tqwo^bip, C. £.{ Bed of 10 or 12 feet in tbipkness^-i^ 
SfyQrmdiwa T€»wQsbip^ O. E./20 feet bed. The average i^mount «f 
ysm inf ibese bedfi> vari^ £roBi 60 to 70 per cent. Sp^oalar iron oM 
(#Te?$gW)g abottt 55 p^ isent. of metal)oecuT8ina 30 feet bed, in Am 
l^wiisWp pf Mi^Abb/near tbe Lae des (^ats. Aiboia ** iron Island/? 
f^ 'M^i Nipi9sing» Titanifecous Iron {Ilmenite), ^already tnentioni* 
,e4ifPl^9iA bed of 00 feet in tbiekness, in Feldspar-rock (anorthosit^ 
/|t( Baj St^ Paul on tbe Lower St Lawrenee. 

(5). Lead Ore : — ^This consists of galena 6r snipbide of leaA* 
Mixed witb a gangue of calc spar and beavj spar it forms a seneji ^ 
narrow Teins in ibe townsbips of Lansdowne, Ramsay, and Bedfofjj^ 
.C« W. Tbese f^eins, ^diicb vary in thickness from six inches to a Iboti 
JbeliMig, probably, to a somewhat more recent period of formation than 
&e Lasurei^an epoch ; but as they oecur among the Lanrentian ro^ks^ 
ifaey are properly mentioned/in connexion with these strata. Hia 
kad (xe is very slightly ai^entiferous, and apparently m no great 
^nanlity in the wdD$. |t occurs also, under «i«iil|ur conditions, ia 
4be township of Bummer, Peteriiorough Co., G; W. 

(e). Sulphide of Molyhdenum : — This mineral (see Part II.) is not 
'^t present of much value. It forms the source of various molyfadedum 
4V99ipounds, SK»ne of which, are employed in chemical inv^tigation^ 
jEMid iOecasionally in porcelain painting. It occurs, in small quantities, 
m the ]|iaui£atian rocks of several localities, as mentioned under dit 
description of the mineral in a preceding part of this Essay ; but iil 
IKorkable quantities it has only been found, as yet, at the mouth of 
the Quetachoo River on the north shore of the ©alf of St. ]Lawrenoe« 
(" Descriptive Catalogue of the Economic Miaer^l^ of Canada ip. f he 
Exhibition of 1862 "-^issued by the Geological Survey.) 

{d). Oraphite .----Found in workable qu^tities in the Augmejatatiwi 
pf Granville, on the Ottawa, <see Part II.) Also in the to^nshipfi 
of Burgess and Lochaber. The quality is scarcely sulQcient to rende? 
the substance available as a material for pencils, but the graphite fiS 
these localities is well adapted for refractory criJt^ibles, and filsp lui n 
burnishing material for stoves and grates. 

(«). Mica: — This mineral occurs in.pdeceissufficienUj largo £or 
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4itdTe-dooTS, &e., iat^« ^ownsbips of North and South Bafgess,^ C.-^. 
"Also in Grenville and tho "^^ Augmentadon** of that township in 0;E. 

(/). Omamenfal Feldspars : — These comprise, the Xabradorite of 
Abercrombie township, C. E. ; the P^^ri^rite (an iridescent variety pf 
Albite) found in the townships of BMhurst and Burieigb, C. W, ; an^ 
the Perthite (an iridescent Orthodase,) of the township pf Burgpjp. 
S^e Part II. The ,tw,o Jattier yarieties werp fir^t made k»PW^ (w^ 
occurring in the9e laoAhti^B) \yj Br. James WElson pf PiEirth. 

(ff). JMirr^Ze*;— Thcpria^al marbles of Laureiitjaa f^& <ieje^ 4it 
the following localities : Anaprior, MacNabb tpwnship (^ey, striped); 
Gremdlle tows^p (i^He with yellowish speck& of setp^tine, or 
yellowi9hi-whit^) ; Augmentation of GrenriUe (white wih pale gfeen 
spots of serpentine) ; Elzevir township, C. W.^ (white but of flomewlMMt 
coarse grain) ; Barrie township, at Lake Ma^iu&w, &c., (a cryBti^Utne 
dolomite, pure white, and of saccharoidal texture). 

(A). Sulphate of Baryta : — ^This substance, used as a paint mat^iM 
or substitute for white lead (see Part II.), is found in conidderable 
quantities, in connexion with Laurentian rocks, in the townships 6f 
Lansdowne, Burgess, Bathurst, and Bummer, in Canada West, where 
it occurs in the form of veins which often contain galena. It is found 
«till more abundantly on Lake Superior, but in rocks of another age. 

(»)• Milestones : — The intrusive mass of syenite in the township pf 
Grenyille, C. E., (described under the head of "Eruptive Bocks" 
abpve) is associated with some remarkable veins of chert (a variety of 
(][uartz) from which good millstones have been manufactured. These 
veins are regarded by Sir William Logan as veins of segregation ; ai^d 
it is considered probable that the siliceous matter of which they coq- 
sist may have been derived from the decomposition of the feldspar in 
the adjoining mass of syenite. The feldspar is said to be converted 
into kaolin for a considerable distance on each side pf the chert. 

5^ Area of the Laurentian Rocks : — As shewn by the shaded 
.surface in the accompanying map, (figure 154), the Laurentian stoata 
inay be regarded as constituting from the coast of Labrador, the whole 
of the north shore of the Saint Lawrence to within a short distance 
of Quebec (Cape Tourmente) — ^a few isolated and narrow strips of 
Lower Silurian strata (made known by the Geological Survey) alon^ 
intervening between tliese rocks and the waters of the Gulf or river. 
.These outlying patches occur on the north shore of the Strai|9 of 
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Belle Isle, at the mouth of the Mingan BJver, near the Seyeii laUndg^ 
and at the Murray Baj River and the Gouffre. From Gaoe Toar< 
mente, the Laureotiau 
strata mo inland, at a 
dtstaoce of from ten 
to thirty miles from 
the river hut roughly 
parallel with its course, 
and cross the Ottan^ 
near the Lac des Chats. 
From this point, the 
strata extend both 
southwards and to the 
northwest. The sonth- 
era portion croaaes the 
Saint Lawrence about 
the Thousand Isles, 
and occupiea a large 
area in the State of 
New York between Lake Ontario and Lake Cbamplain. including 
the wild diatrict of the Adirondack Mountains. The narrow belt of 
cryatalUne rock connecting this aouthern Laurentian area with the 
main or northern region of these strata, probably exerted at the 
cloae of the Drift period, aa diacuaaed on a succeeding page, a 
remarkable influence on the physical condition of the country to the 
west. The other portion of tbc Laurentian outcrop, weat of the Lac 
des Chats, traverses the back townships of the counties of Frontenac, 
Addington, Hastings, Peterborough, Victoria, and Simcoe, and strikes 
Georgian Bay near the mouth of the River Severn. From thence, the 
Laurentian rocks form the eastern and north-eastern shores of the 
Bay up to a point nearly opposite the east end of the Manitoulin 
Islands, or some five or six miles west of the moat western mouth of 
French River, where they are overlaid by Huronian deposits. They 
reappear upon the eaat and north shore of Lake Superior, and ex- 
tend far into the great North-West — reaching in all probability to' 
the shores of the Arctic Oceau. The vast area thus occupied by the . 
Lanrentian rocks, includes many thousands of square miles ; and that 
part of it which lies within the limits of Canada properly so-called, 
greatly exceeds In extent the other portions of the Province. 
6. AgricitUurvl Capabilities : — Aa a general rule, liable only to par- 
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tial or local exceptions, the Laurentian area is not favorably circum*- 
fitanced for agricultaral occupation. Soils of depth and fertility can 
only be expected to oocur under the following conditions : — ^first, where 
feldspar rocks or anortho|^ites prevail, most of these yielding calcareous 
soils by decomposition ; secondly, where the belts of crystalline limer 
Stone crop out and form the surface of the country ; and thirdly, where 
the rocks are covered to a sufficient depth by Drift clays and sands. 
These latter deposits, however, are usually filled in these districts with 
large and numerous boulders, and rarely extend over areas of any con- 
siderable size* Patches of a certain extent occur here and there, but 
they are too generally separated by huge and bare masses of gneissoid 
rock, fanuliarly known to the settlers as *' elephants' backs." Such, at 
least, is the general condition of the country in the back townships of 
the western counties mentioned above. Northwards, and in Eastern 
Canada, the severe climatic relations which there prevail, must bo 
added to these disadvantages. In those parts of the province, however^ 
which are occupied by other rock-formations, numerous uncleared 
tracts of unrivalled fertility are still left to repay the settler's toil. 

Suronian Series :— The rocks of this group, the next in ascending 
order above the Laurentian series of strata, may be described under 
the following heads : — 1, Mineral characters ; 2, Associated intrusive 
rocks ; 3^ Economic materials ; and 4, Topographical distribution,* 

1. Mineral Charaeiert o/fhe Hurtmi^n Strata : — These rocks con** 
list principally of thick beds of ^oartzite, passing into quaruose and 
jasper conglomerates ; green slate roclui passing into slate conglomerr 
fttes ; bands of compact or sub-crystalline limestone ; and inter8tratifie4 
masses or beds of greenstone* The entire thickness of the serie|| 
where fully displayed, is probably not far abort of 20,000 feet. The 
quartzites are chiefly white or greenish in colour, but exhibit in som^ 
places grey, brownish, and also re4 tints. Some are vitreous in t^:;^* 
ture ; others, more or less arenaceous. In the conglomerates, the 
induded pebbles, which are sometimes quite jimall, consist of different 
varieties of quartz — colourless, opaque-white, brown, black, dark-red, 

•I«i9lmtjQsktotMa>t|nt nortoftbefkotofciTfliiiiiider these lieade. are dnwn from 
the pablicationa of the Geological Survey of Canada. The writer, howeyer, has yisited thf 
north ahore of Lake Huron where the rocka of this series are chiefly displayed ; and he has 
tbnf exaaioed many of th^ atrata imd greenstone masses in Htu, and has proouKd, person* 
aUy» a considerable collection of specimens Arom that locality. He is consequently betto 
able than a mere compiler would be> to classiiy and separate Arom subordinate details thf) 
Btora salient points belonging to the study of this geological group. These observations wffl 
apply also to other cases in which he is more eapeeiaUy indebted to the labours of the Su«Tcy. 
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j^.^ — the latter constituting the Tariety known as jasper. The slates 
and slate conglomerates appear to owe their general green colour to 
the presence of chlorite and epidote, or perhaps more commonly to the 
former alone. In some, different shades of green (or of green, hlack, 
and red) run in parallel lines, imparting to the rock a heautiful rihand- 
ed aspect. Well-marked slaty cleavage, however, is apparently very 
rare : if ever present. In the conglomerates, the enclosed pebhles, or 
rounded fragments, for some are eight or ten inches across, consist of 
pieces of gneiss, syenite, quartz, &c., evidently derived in many 
instances from the adjacent Laurentian rocks. Some of these slates 
and slate conglomerates form vast stratified masses of between two 
and three thousand feet in thickness. The limestone beds of the 
Huronian series are of comparatively subordinate importance. They 
are chiefly of a light or dark grey colour, though in places they offer 
a white, greenish or brownish tint. In structure, they are more or less 
compact, or but slightly crystalline ; the latter condition is, however, 
rare. Some exhibit a brecciated appearance, and all seem to contain 
a good deal of siliceous matter. Thin beds of chert (a flinty variety 
of quartz) occur indeed interst ratified with them, in some places. In 
addition to their want of crystalline texture, these limestones differ 
from those of the Laurentian series in not containing any crystallized 
minerals — apatite, garnet?, tourmaline, hornblende, &c., — a fact point- 
ed out by Professor Sterry Hunt. The masses of greenstone inter- 
stratified with the slates and other beds of this series, are of somewhat 
doubtful origin. They may consist, as suggested by Prof. Hunt, of 
altered sedimentary deposits ; or they may be stratified beds made up 
of materials derived from neighbouring dykes and eruptive greenstone 
masses ; or, otherwise, they may consist of overflows of igneous rock 
during* the building up of the associated strata ; or of lateral dykes, so 
to say, forced at some after period between the lines of bedding. As 
regards structure, &c., they exhibit several varieties. Some are large- 
grained, consisting of feldspar (usually of a greenish-white color) and 
dark green or black hornblende. Other varieties are fine-grained, and 
of a uniform green colour except when they become amygdaloidal or 
contain cavities filled with calc spar, magnesite, quartz, &c. Certain 
fine-grained varieties also become schistose and quite sectile, from the 
presence of a large quantity of chlorite. These finer greenstones are 
likewise porphyritic in places, or hold imperfect crystals of feldspar ; 
and those of coarser grain, by the addition of a little quartz, pass 
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occasionally into syenitic gneiss or syenite— according as to whether the 
rock be regarded as of sedimentary or emptiye origin. 

2. Associated Intrusive Rocks, Mineral Veins, ^c ;— The intrusiye 
rocks which break through the Huronian series, and belong apparently 
to the same geological period, consist of numerous dykes of dark 
greenstone, varying in breadth from less than a foot to two hundred 
feet or more ; and of some large masses and veii^ of red granite, 
frequently of an epidotic character. An exposure of the latter occurs 
in force on the north shore of Lake Huron, associated with Laurentian 
strata, but is regarded by Sir William Logan as most probably of 
Huronian age from its agreement in mineral characters with similar 
veins which traverse the deposits of that period at neighbouring, 
localities. Some of the greenstone dykes are older, and others newer, 
than the granite masses. The vein-fissures filled with copper pyrites, 
&c., which are so abundant amongst these Huronian strata, are of still 
later formation, since they cut many of the greenstones and granites, 
and often break the continuity of these and the surrounding beds, 
causing upthrows or downthrows of greater or less extent. An enor- 
mous fault caused by a dislocation of this character, has been traced out 
by Mr. Murray in the valley of the Thessalon and adjoining district. 
In one place, a downthrow of nine thousand feet is attributed to this 
fault. (See the Report for 1858. Also Canadian Journal, vol. Y, p. 463.) 
Finally, it may be observed that several large anticlinals extend across 
the Huronian strata of this region generally. The axis or summit of 
one of these, crosses the workings of the Bruce Mines. 

3. Sconofnic Materials : — The more important substances of -this 
class obtained from the Huronian rocks, comprise: copper ores; 
quartzose sandstones suitable for glass making purposes; hones of good 
quality; and (as ornamental stones) the jasper conglomerates mentioned 
above. The copper ores belong chiefly to copper pyrites, purple cop- 
per pyrites or erubescite (the "horse flesh ore" of the miners), and 
copper glance : minerals which have been fully described in Part II. 
These occur on the north shore of Lake Huron in veins or lodes, 
varying in thickness from about two to ten feet. The gangue or 
veinstone consists essentially of quartz, and the average yield of metal 
is said to be from six to eight per cent : amounting, however, in the 
dressed ore to about eighteen or twenty per cent. The principal 
workings are at the Bruce Mines (Cuthbertson location), Wellington 
Mines (Keating location), and at the Copper Bay Mines ; but ore has 
been found also at the Wallace Mine near the month of White 
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Fish Biyer, at Echo Lake^ Boot Eiver, Garden Eiver, MisaisBagw 
Biver, Spanish EiYer> and other localities of that region. The ore 
(according to Mr, Murray's observations) appears to be far more 
abundant in the greenstones than in the quartzites. Lodes of some 
richness in the greenstone, when parsing into the latter frequently 
become quite poor. Ottertail Lake, an expansion of the Thessalpn 
River, is named by the Geological Survey as a locality from which 
good hones may be obtained. They are cut from the green or greyish 
siliceous slates, found towards the base of the series. From some of 
the soft chloritic slates, also, the Indians have long obtained sufficiently 
compact and sectile masses to be worked into pipe-bowls and other 
objects. 

4. Topographical Distribution /^^The Buronian rocks are unknown 
throughout the greater portion of Western Canada, and in the East 
they appear to be entirely wanting. The Laurentian rocks of these 
districts, either form the surface of the ground, with or without n 
^ovmng of Drift, or are otherwise overlaid unconformably by Siluriaa 
strata — the Huronian being absent. The principal Huronian area 
extends along the north coast of Lake Huron from a few miles west of 
French Biver, where this enters the lake, up to the the neighbourhood 
of Boot Biver opposite the northern part of Sugar Island, or to 
Within a idiort distuace of the Sault Ste. Marie. A narrow strip of 
Uie shore-line, however, from about ten miles north of the entrane 
to Lake George to a pcnnt west of Little Lake G^rge, consiita 
apparently of newer strata. The extension northward of this Horo* 
nian belt has not yet been definitely made out, but it does not appear 
to exceed ten or fifteen miles, and in places is less than this* Huronian 
rocks are exposed also at several points on I^ake Superior: as in 
Batchehwahnung Bay ; at the mouth of the Dor^, and around the 
lower part of Michipicoten Biver ; in strips along the coaat farther 
west ; and more extensively around the lower part of the Kaminisp 
tiquia Biver^ and elsewhere, on the coast of Thunder Bay. In many 
parts of this region, the Huronian rocks are followed unconformably 
by a somewhat similar series of altered strata, associated with dykes 
and interstratified masses of trap, and containing also, copper ores, 
native copper, and other metallic matters. Until recently, these strata 
were considered to be of Huronian age ; but they are now looked upon 
as altered £ilurian deposits, belonging in part to the Po^am grpup^ 
and partly to the Cakiferous or Quebec Series. They will be 
described, consequently, under those divisions. 
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FALJBOZOIC BOCKS OF CAKADA. 

The formations of Palaeozoic age, recognized in Canada, comprise, 
in ascending order: (1) A complete series of deposits belonging 
to the Silurian Epoch; (2) A succeeding series, referrible to the 
earlier part of the Devonian Epoch ; and (3) A partial development 
of Carboniferous strata — these latter, however, being only found 
in Gasp^, at the extreme east of the Province. 

SiLTJBiAN Steata: — The Silurian strata are usually subdivided 
into two series — the Lower and the Upper Silurians, respectively ; 
but in Canada, the officers of the Geological Survey have recently 
adopted a third or additional group — the Middle Silurians. This 
latter group includes the lower portion of the Upper Silurian series 
as originally constituted.* 

Lower Silurian Series : — ^This series comprises, in ascending order, 
the following subdivisions : — 1, The Potsdam Group ; 2, the Calci- 
ferous Group ; 3, The Chazy Formation ; 4, The Trenton Group ; 
5, The Utica Slate Pormation ; and 6, The Hudson Biver Formation. 

Kote : — ^The Oaldferous and Ohasy strata, aa regards their occurrenoe in the 
neighbourhood of Quebec aud throughout the Eastern Townships, are united by 
Sir William Logan under the term of the Quebec Group. It would also, per- 
haps, be more in conformity with Nature to unite the three latter divisions, as 
given above, and to arrange the whole as in the annexed Table. The term 
** Ontario Group ** might be adopted for the proposed union of these higher 
formations. 

r Hudson River Formation. 

r\ . ' rL^ ,^ J Utica Formation. 
Ontario Group, ^ rj.^^^^^ Formation. 

{Bird's Eye and Black River Formation. 

rfc«-i>^« /i-^«r. J Ohajsy or Sillery Formation. 
Quebec Group. ^ o^ciYerous or Levis Formation. 




{ Beauhamois Formation I ( '^* bottom beds of the 

Potsdam Group.] j^,^^^,^ p„rmatiou. (.) }- j iTofl':^^^) 

The Potsdam Group : — This subdivision, until a comparatively 
recent period, was known as the Potsdam Sandstone. Its stratified 

* The term '* Upper Silurian/' it should be observed, is employed in the preceding Parts 
of this Essay in its original signification i.e., as including the so-called *' Middle Silurians * 
<ef the later system of division 
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deposits may be arranged, under the heads of: deep-sea strata; shal- 
low-sea or shore-line deposits ; and altered rocks. Of the deep-sea 
strata of the Potsdam epoch, merely uncertain indications have at 
present been obtained. Sir William Logan has suggested that some 
dark slates which are found to occupy a lower geological position 
than the Quebec beds of Point Levis,* may very possibly represent 
some of the deep-sea deposits of that period ;« whilst it is certain 
that the ordinary sandstones, of the epoch, were shore-line or coast 
deposits. This is proved by the presence of ripple marks, and tracks 
of Crustacea or other animals, as well as by the general nature of the 
sediments of which these sandstones consist. The slates, however> 
may be of contemporaneous formation with the sandstones : a point 
at present unsettled. Another series of slate rocks and slaty con- 
glomerates, somewhat resembling those of the Huronian series, 
associated with beds of chert (a flint-like variety of quartz, some- 
times coloured black from the presence of anthracitic matter), grey 
dolomites, (weathering red), interstratified trap beds, and some 
argillaceous sandstones, occur in Thunder Bay, and especially near 
the Grand Ealls of the Kaministiquia Biver, and probably belong to 
the Potsdam period. They overlie the Huronian rocks in uncon- 
formable stratification with these, and hence belong to a succeeding 
geological epoch. If of Potsdam age, the question again arises as 
to whether they represent a distinct series, older than the sandstone 
beds of the east, or whether they are to be considered of the same 
period of depositio^, If older, they might be arranged as in that 
above table, under the name of the Kaministiquia formation. They 
are more or less altered by metamorphio action, and contain native 
copper, iron pyrites, and other metallic matters. 

As the sandstones or shore-line deposits of the Potsdam Group 
form the most characteristic and widely-spread rocks of the periody 
as exhibited at least in Canada, it is necessary to refer to them in 
somewhat greater detail. In the table given above, they are desig- 
nated as the Beauharnois Formation, from their especial development 
in the county of that name. They consist essentially of beds of 
sandstone of various colours, but chiefly white, green, red, brown, 
or yellowish ; and of conglomerates of diflerent degrees of coarse- 

* In the pronunoiAtion of thia word the final letter is mute. Hence the ;word is often 
written lAvU 
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neea. Many of the sandatones are fine-grained and of a purely 
siliciouB cliaracter, and some exhibit bands or atripea of diffei^ent 
colours. With these beda, a few layers of dolomite or of more or 
less impure limestone are occasionally interetratiGed. Fosails, with 
the exception of fucoida, are of rare occnrrence. In addition to the 
prohlematical SeoUthva (see Fa&t IV., page 97),* the most common 
is a species of lingula {L. acuminata, fig. 155), a genua which thus 
occurs in the very lowest of our fosailiferons rocks, 
A and which, passing npwards through the entire 

^^L series of geological formations, is still found in the 

fl^B seas of the exieting age. Some remarkable fossil 

^Bf tracks occur also in our Potsdam beds. Theae be- 

^'iMto^onn^i ^°^^ *° *^'' distinct types or genera. The oldest, 
in point of discovery, were first made known by the 
late Mr. Abraham, of Montreal, in 1847. They were observed on 
the surface of a sandstone bed on the St. Louia River, in the County 
of Beauhamois, and were considered to be the tracks of a tortoise 
or same rriated chelonian. The examination of other examples^ 
bowever, led to the inference that they were really made by a much 
lower animal, an exHnct crustacean, probably more or lees akin to the 
modem limulvi. The generic name of ProtieAnitet has been be- 
stowed on these tracks by Professor Owen. They present asnnl, 
VMietiea, but exhibit essentially a dmtow and eflen intevn^>ted 
central groove with a parallel series of pit-marks on eaoh sid^ at 
shewn in fig. 166. The groove is supposed to have been made bjf 




Tig. ue.— IVpMehinfM altentant (Owen). 

the caudal shield or tail-spine of the animal, and the pit^marks by 
the creature's claws. Tracks of Protiehnitea occur at other locali- 
ties in Beaubaraoia, and likewise in Yaudreuil, &c., in Eastern Canadaj 

*Iiie SaolitlHu owltlea Ogared on this page appear to diOar from the oaminan Oaoadiui 
foTmiii beJDE looger and mora i^ulirl; ojllndrlcal. The Ouiadlaii Ijpe ia nuned & OiM- 
dnuiibyUr, BUIlags. <See BevlMd Beport on the QmIdbt of Canada.) p.lSl. 
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They have abo been found near the Town of Perth in the Township 
of Dniminond, Canada West, where they are accompanied bj the 
second bind of track impresBions alluded to above. These latter 
exhibit narrow bande about five or six iiicbee iu width, with 
" beaded " edgcB, and usually a centra) beaded line croased by a 
transverae series of curved or straight ridges the whole presenting, 
as stated by Sir William Logan, a general reserablance to a rope- 
ladder. An idea of this appearance may be gleaned from fig. 167. 




On acconnt of their ladder-like aspect, Sir William Logan has dmig- 
nated these tracks under the generic name of Climaetteknitet. Fig. 
157 represents C. WiUoni (Logan), so named from the discoverer 
of these latter impressions, Dr. Wilson of Perth, to whose explora- 
tions Canadian geology is also largely indebted in various other 
respeota. 

The more important economic materials of the Potsdam Qroup 
oomprise building stones of good quality, as those from Lyn and 
Ifepean employed in the construction of the Parliament Buildings 
at Ottawa ; sandstones for glass-making purposes, being almost Iree 
from oxide of iron (Beauhamois, Vaudreuil), ; and sanda and sand- 
stones for lining the sides and floors of iron furnaces. The friable 
sandstone of the Township of Pittsburg (just east of Kingston), 
and other heds on the St. Maurice in Eastern Canada, are largely 
used for the latter purpose. To these materials must be added the 
native copper, native silver, silver glance, amethyst quartz, and sul- 
phate of baiyta, contained in the veins which traverse the bottom 
rocks of the upper copper-bearing aeries of Lake Superior on the 
coast and islands of Thunder Bay, as at Prince's Location west of 
Fort William,* &c. — always supposing the altered rocks in question 
to be really a portion of the Potsdam Group. 

* When the earlisr pari ioDB of tblBcBsoj were prini«d.tfae upper oopper-bsu^Dg roeka af 
I^fl Supaiior had not been definitely separated rrom tbe imderlflngand greitl; raeembllng 
Hnronlu •eiie*. Thli should be borne In mind with regard lo the deaorlptloni of entaln 
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The sandstones and conglomerates of this group are developed 
chiefly in the Counties of Beauhamois, Vandreuil, Two Mountains, 
and Berthier in Eastern Canada ; and in those of G-renville, Leeds, 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Carleton in Canada West. A narrow belt 
occurs also to the west of the gneissoid ridge that crosses the St. 
Lawrence at the Thousand Isles. This belt runs through the Tt wn* 
ships of Pittsburg, Storrington, and Loughborough, and dies out a 
little to the west of Knowlton Lake. At these various localities 
the Potsdam beds lie in unconformable position on the upturned 
edges or between the foldings of the Laurentian rocks. Strata be- 
longing to the Potsdam G-roup have likewise been traced out, by 
the oiEcers of the Geological Survey, on the north shore of the 
Straits of Belle Isle ; and the formation is also thought, on good evi- 
dence, to occur between the Mingan Islands and the adjacent coast. 
The thickness of the formation appears to vary from about forty feet 
or less, in some localities, to six or even seven hundred feet, in others. 
Interesting exposures occur more paiticularly at the following 
places : — Loughborough, Eel, and Knowlton Lakes ; north shore 
of the St. Lawrence, a mile or two below Brockville ; north shore 
and islands of Charleston Lake (Townships of Lansdown and Escott, 
in Leeds County) ; vicinity of Beverly in the Township of Bastard ; 
Otty Lake, in Drummond Township, and surrounding district; 
Townships of Nepean and Gloucester, in Carleton County ; Lake 
St. Louis ; Lake of Two Mountains ; Point St. Anne and Point du 
Grand Detour^ in Yaudreuil; Lachute, on the Riviere du Nord; 
River St. Maurice (various parts, near the Cach^e, &c.) ; and Hem- 
mingford Mountain in the Township of that name, on the border 
line of the Province.* The name of this group is derived from 
Potsdam, near Ogdensburg, in the State of New York. This name 
was applied to it by the New York geologists, long before the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Canada was commenced. 

The Calci/erous Group : — ^This division was formerly known as the 
Calciferous Sand Rock formation, a name bestowed upon it by the 
New York Survey. The latter term, however, is to some extent a 
misnomer, since the prevailing or more characteristic strata (in the 

* Many interesting details and measurements in reference to these and other localities, 
^ ill be found in the Revised Report on the Geology of Canada, issued by Sir William Logan 
and his colleagues. 
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UDaltered districtB) are chiefly dolomitic limeitoneB ; although man; 
contain, it is true, a couaiderable amount of aandy or HiliciouB matter. 
A specimen from Bigaud gare to Prof. Hunt an amount of ineoluble 
matter equal to 86'90 percent.; and aamples from near Fresco^, 
and from the BeauhamoiB Canal (the latter containing casta of 
OphiUta eompaela) yielded to the writer amounts rarying from 
27'12 to over 40 per cent. Other Bpecimena from near Brockville and 
elsewhere, left, however, an insoluble reuiduum of lese than 8 per cent. 
The rocka of this group may be conveniently discuBBed under 
three heads, viz. : — Normal Deposita ; Displaced and Altered strata 
of Eastern Canada ; and Altered strata of Lake Superior. 

Normal deponti of the Calc^ferotu Group .—In Canada theae con- 
Mst principally of dark-grey dolomitic or magnesian limestones, many 
eontaining, as stated above, a certain amount of arenaceous matter. 
They are also interstratified very frequently with beds of grey, white, 
-or browniah sandBtone, varying in thickness from a (ew inches to 
four or five feet. The calcareous beds in many districts yield &ut a 
poor description of Jiipe, and hence the term " bastard limestones," 
often applied to them by settlers and others. Small cavities lined 
or filled with calo spar, op more rarely with quartz, heavy spar, or 
gypsum, occur in some of the beds ; and these and other beds occa- 

aiooally exhibit in places a coarse concretionary structure, rossila 

are of rare occurrence. The most common, perhaps, is the OpAileta 

eompacta, fig. 168. Scolithus 

oasts (figured on an earlier 

page) appear also in certain 

Btrata. In Western Canada, 

theae normal Calciferous rocks 

are apparently unknown west of 

the gneissoid belt that crosses 

the St. Lawrence at the Thou- 
sand Isles. They may occur, „, „ , , 

, . , , . , "^ , , ^"K- '^--Ophtltla comparta (Skllar) 

However, in a thjn band along 

the inner or south-western edge of the outcrop of the Potsdam 
aeries in the Townships of Pittsburg and Loughborough, although 
no certain indications of their presence have as yet been found. 
On the eastern side of the gneissoid belt, they are Bomewhat exten- 
Bively developed — as shewn by the urea marked i in the map a few 
pages further on (fig. 249)— although more oi- leas obscured by tliick 
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teds of Drift. IQxposures occur in the Counties of Leeds, Qren- 
ville, Lanark, Eenfrew, Carleton, &c., of this district. An impor- 
tant vein of lead ore (galena) occurs in this Formation in the Town- 
ship of Bamsaj, Lanark County. Li Eastern Canada, these beds 
occupy also a considerable area, and occur in the Counties of Beau- 
hamois, Yaudreuil, Two Mountains, Chaiiri^, {i'Assomption, &a. 
They have b^en di^^overed likewise, of late years, in the Mingan 
Islands and on the adjacent coast, a locality in which they have 
proved more fossfliferous than in other and more western sites. 

Displaced and altered Calci/erous Rocks: — The displaced strata 
and altered beds of this age in Eastern Canada, are known more espe- 
cially as the Quebec group. Under this term, however, the succeeding 
Ghazy beds (in an equally altered condition, and which cannot in this 
district be well separated from the Calciferous deposits) are also inclu- 
ded. These strata, until a comparatively recent period, were thought 
to occupy a somewhat higher place in the Silurian series, or to lie 
at <bout the horizon of the Hudson River Formation, near the top of 
"the Lower Silurians. The fossil evidence traced out by the skill and 
perseverance of Mr. Billings, Palaeontologist to the Geological Survey 
of Canada, first shewed their true position. They consist of a series 
<^f grey, black, red, and green shales, in places over a thousand feet 
in thickness, with interstratified beds of dark and other coloured 
dolomites, limestones, and sandstones, holding graptolites, brachio- 
pods, trilobites, and other fossils. In this condition, these beds occur 




Fig. 169. 
GraptoUthus Logani (Hal]), 
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Fig. 160. 

a. Phyllograptus tppus (Hall). 

b. Obolella pretiosa iBil\mg»), 

c. LingiUa Quebecensis (fiillings). 



more especially in the Island of Orleans, near Quebec, and in the 
district around Point Levis opposite the city. As they extend south- 
awards from the St. Lawrence, both into the Eastern townships and 
into central Gasp^, and the intervening district, thej become greatty 
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altered by metamorphic agencies. The fossils are obliterated ; and 
the shales and other strata are changed into gneissoid, talcose, chloritic, 
and epidotic schists ; and also into fissile slates, serpentines, crystal- 
line marbles, and other analogous rocks. Some of these hold large 





Fiir.161. Pig. 162. 

Conocep/ialitss Zenkeri (Billings). Bathyurus Saffiordi (BUliiigB). 

amounts of copper ore, chromic iron, magnetic and red iron ores,, 
galena, &c. ; and the sands and alluvial sediments, derived from their 
disintegration, contain native gold. (See the descriptions of these- 
minerals in Part II). The unaltered or fossiliferous strata of this 
series present also an abnormal character, in being forced by a great 
dislocation and uplift into a position apparently higher than that occu- 
pied by the Trenton and other strata of really newer formation. This 
dislocation or great fault appears to be one of a connected series 
extending along the whole line of the Appalachian Mountains from 
Alabama to Eastern Canada. The immediate fracture along the line 
of which the Quebec Formation has been lifted up, is traced from the 
vicinity of Lake Champlain to a point just above Quebec, and from 
thence through the north part of the Island of Orleans, and along 
the Gulf of the St. Lawrence into the coast of 6asp6. The strata to 
the south and east of this dislocation are much disturbed, and in- 
clined at high angles, even where they remain (as on the edge of the 
disturbed region) free from metamorphic or chemical alteration. 
Many of the rocks, both altered and unaltered, of this region, contain 
irregular fissures partially filled or lined with a peculiar authracitic 
substance usually regarded as an altered bitumen. It is black, more 
or less lustrous, and usually very brittle. Sometimes (as also in more 
recent strata) it fills cavities in fossil corals and shells. It occurs 
more especially around Quebec, in the Island of Orleans, at Point 
L^vis, and in the townships of Acton, Grantham, St. Flavien, &c. It 
is occasionally taken for coal ; but although chemically of the nature 
of certain varieties of this substance, it differs from it geologically, 
and essentially, by never occuring in true or workable beds, but only 
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in irregular masses and narrow reins of no utility. Its ash does not 
exhibit any traces of vegetable structure, as seen in the ashes of all 
ordinary coals. 

The following are the more important economic substances of the 
Quebec Group.* a) Copper Ores: — These comprise chiefly the 
yellow or common Pyrites, Purple Pyrites, and Copper Glance, occa- 
sionally mixed with small portions of native copper and native silver. 
The ores occur in large irregular or lenticular masses, or in beds, and 
yield from eight to about eighteen per cent, of metal. Workable 
quantities are known to exist in the townships of Acton, Upton, 
Wickham, Durham, St. Flavien, Leeds, Cleveland, Melbourne, Sutton, 
Chester, Ham, and Garthby; and indications of copper occur in 
many other localities of this metai oiphic region, i) Oold : — Indi- 
cations of gold have been met with near the Chaudiere Rapids, and 
in a quartz vein in the township of Leeds. The gold of the alluvial 
districts will be referred to in connexion with the economic substances 
of the Drift Formation, as it occurs in the deposits of this latter age. 
c) Chromic Iron Ore .—(In beds in serpentine : townships of Ham, 
Bolton, and Melbourne. Mount Albert : Schickshock Mountains of 
Gaspe). d) Hosmatitie and Magnetic Iron Ores : — (in beds : town- 
ships of Brome and Sutton), e) Galena ;— (Sutton, Chaudiere 
Valley), f) Carbonate of Magnesia^ Soapstone, and Fotstone : — 
(Sutton, Bolton), g) Marble .-—(Parish of St. Armand (white, 
black, &c). St. Joseph (red, with white veins), h) Serpentine and 
Serpentine-Marble :~ (Mount Albert, Gasp6 ; St. Joseph, Beauce 
Co. ; townships of Orford, Melbourne, &c). i) Roofing Slates :— 
(Melbourne, Cleveland, Orford, Tring, Kingsey. Walton's quarry, 
near Richmond (Melbourne township), is in active operation. The 
cost of the slates delivered and loaded on the cars at Richmond, is 
four dollars per 100 square feet for those of large size(24in. x 12), and 
two and a quarter dollars for the smaller size (llin. x 6). J) Whet- 
stones : — (Stanstead, Hatley, Bolton, Kingsey). 

Calci/erous Strata of Lake Superior: — ^These strata form the 
higher beds of the upper copper-bearing series of the lake region, — 
the lower beds of this series, as explained above, being now generally 
referred to the Potsdam Group. They consist of quartzose sand- 

* The reader will And various details of much interest on the copper mines, slate quar- 
ries, Ac., of the Eastern Townships and other localities of the Quebec Formation, in the 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Economic Minerals of Canada in the London International 
Bxhibition of 1S6S, by Sir W. B. Logan. 
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stones, red and greenish sandstone conglomerates, yarious limestones 
and shales, and interstratified masses of compact and amygdaloidal 
Irap. These beds are also intersected by numerous trap or green- 
stone dykes ; and a vast mass of trap, in places of a basaltic chair- 
acter, generally caps the entire formation. The total thickness of the 
|;roup is estimated by Sir W. Logan as not far short of 10,000 feet. 
The cavities in the bedded amygdaloidal traps are filled with agates, 
amethyst-quartz, calc spar, various zeolites, green earth, epidote, 
specular iron ore, native copper, &c. Some of the intrusive dykes 
are porphyritic, and a few consist of syenite. (See Part III). The 
greenstone dykes present everywhere a transverse columnar structure 
and are frequently of great width. As they usually resist the disin- 
tegrating action of the water and the atmosphere better than the 
main body of the rocks which they traverse, they often stand out in 
relief and form buttress-like masses extending into the lake, so as to 
produce many natural harbors and breakwaters. The rocks of this 
series are also traversed by a considerable number of mineral veins, 
belonging, according to the officers of the Survey, to two distinct 
systems, some being parallel with the range of the strata, whilst 
others run in a converse direction to this. The veinstones consist 
usually of calc spar, heavy spar, or quartz ; but sometimes of chert 
or agate, or of the above substances mixed with various zeolites, fiuor 
spar, copper, copper-glance, the common and purple copper pyrites, 
galena, and blende, in addition to much iron pyrites. The more 
important metallic sites comprise Princess Location (native silver and 
silver glance) ; Harrison's Location, St. Ignace Island (native copper 
with native silver ) ; Mamainse (native copper and copper ores) ; and 
Michipicotin Island. At the latter locality, native copper (in places 
slightly argentiferous) occurs not in a vein, but in nodules distributed 
through a bed of amygdaloidal trap. The other economic minerals 
of these rocks, include the sulphate of baryta (heavy spar) of Thun- 
der Bay ; the amethyst quartz of the same locality ; and the agates 
of Michipicoten and St. Ignace. 

Exposures of these higher beds of the upper copper-bearing series, 
occur principally on the south-east side of Thunder Bay, where they 
form an escarpment of white sandstone (the bottom rock of the higher 
group) about 200 feet high ; also between Thunder Bay and Black 
Bay ; at Granite Islet, Point Porphyry, Edward Island, the mouth 
of the Neepigon River, the Battle Islands. St. Ignace, Michipicoten, 
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CiKpe Gsrgantua, Batchehwahnung Bay, and Mamainse. (Various 
int^edting details respecting these and other less prominent localities 
of the rocks in question, will be found in the Revised Report on the 
Credlogy of Canada by Sir William Logan and his colleagues.) 

The Chazy Formation: — ^This series of strata derives its name 
from the town of Chazy, in Clinton county, N. Y. It forms a tran- 
sition series between the underlying Calciferous beds and the over- 
lying deposits of the Trenton Group. In Canada, it Consists 
principally of grey, brownish-black, and other coloured limestones, 
irith shales and calcareous sandstones, the latter chiefly at the base of 
the formation. The limestones are sometimes dolomitic, and some- 
titnes bituminous ; and they exhibit ^n places a concretionary struc- 
ture. Many are highly fossiliferous. Some of the more common 
fossils comprise Leperditia Canadevms (a bivalve entamostracan, fig. 
163), and Rhynconella plena (a brachiopod, fig. 164). Also, the 
coral Stenopora fibrosa (fig. 165a), which ranges into the higher rocks ; 









Fig. \'Si.— Leperditia Oanadensis 
(Jones). 



Fig. lU.—EhynconeUa plena (ELall). 






Fig. 166.— a. Sienopora fibrosa (Goldfuss). 

b. Bolboporites Americanus (Billings). 

c. LingtUa LyelHi (Billings). 



Fig. \<8&j-^Bcahyuru» 

Angelini (Billings). 



a peculiar form of uncertain character, Bolboporites Americanus (fig. 
165 b) ; and Lingula Lyellii (fig, 165 c). This latter fossil at AUu- 
mettes Rapids on the Ottawa, is accompanied by numerous dark 
nodules consisting chiefly of phosphate of lime, and supposed to b^ 
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coproliteB. Bathi/urus Angelini (fig. 166) is a trilobite belonging to 
this formation. It has been foand in the townships of Huntley, 
Ramsay, Grenville, &c. 

The principal economic materials of the Chazy beds (exclusive of 
those from the altered rocks of the Eastern Townships as described 
under the Quebec Group, above : some of these rocks being probably 
of Chazy age) comprise — a dolomitic limestone from the township of 
Nepean in Carleton county, yielding the well-known " Hull cement ; *' 
grey, and grey-and-red fine-grained limestones, capable of employment 
as marble, from Caughnawaga, Montreal, the Lake of Two Moun- 
tains, St. Dominique, and St Lin, in Canada East ; a thin-bedded 
limestone, filled with rhynconella plena, and largely quarried for 
tombstones and table-tops, from L'Orignal on the Ottawa ; an excel- 
lent sandstone for building purposes, from near Pembroke, in Ren- 
frew county, on a higher part of the Ottawa River; and good 
limestones for the same purpose, from Montreal, Caughnawaga, 
Hawkesbury, and other localities. 

The sandstones of the Sault Ste. Marie and surrounding district, 
(formerly regarded as belonging to the Potsdam Group), are now 
thought to be of Chazy age ; but otherwise the Chazy formation has 
not been definitely recognized west of Kingston, although it may 
perhaps be slightly developed between the Potsdam sandstone and 
the limestones of the Black River formation in the townships of 
Storrington and Loughborough. In the area east of Kingston, 
between the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, it occurs somewhat exten- 
sively. Exposures are seen in the townships of Nepean, March, 
Ramsay, Huntley, Hawkesbury, &c,, of that region. It occurs alao 
largely on the other side of the Ottawa, In the townships of Chatham, 
Grenville, Longueuil (Prescott county), and especially around the city 
of Montreal. It is found likewise in places farther east, between that 
point and the River Chicot ; and again in the Mingan Islands. 

The Trenton Group : — This group derives its name from Trenton 
in New York. The lower beds of the group have been separated 
from the higher beds, and referred to two distinct formations, called, 
respectively, the Bird's Eye and the Black River Limestones ; but in 
Canada, a separation of this kind cannot be definitely carried out* 
As certain fossils, however, are restricted locally to the bottom beds 
of the group, or are more especially characteristic of these, the 
terms Bird's Eye and Black River Limestone, or the latter alone, 
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u occuionallf employed in reference to the beds in question : thus 
pATtially recogDising two sub-formatioua, the Bird's Eye and Blsck 
River (united) below, and the Trenton proper, ahove. The strata of 
the entire group average from 600 to 700 feet, and consist almost 
wholly of limestones, usually of a grey or black colour, and more 
or less bituminous. Here and there a bed of sandstone, rarely ex- 
ceeding two or three feet in thickness, and a thin seant of calcareous 
clay, may occur amongst the series ; but limestone rocks essentially 
Gharacterize the formation. Some of these are thick, and others thin- 
bedded, the latter passing into limestone shales. Fossils are exceed- 
ingly abundant in most of these beds. Those more especially charac- 
teiistie of the lower sub-division, comprise : — Tetradium fibratvm 
(fig. 167)) Ooiumnaria aheolala (fig. 168), Stromatopora rngo»m 




ri(. vn.—MaOvna Latani (Hsll). 
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(fig. 169), Maelwea Logani (fig. 170), Ormoeerat (Octhoceraa) tenui- 
Jilum (fig. 171), Ormoceraa (Gonioceras) aneepa (fig, 172), and other 
ortboceratiteB with beaded sipbuocle (see ante. Part IV.) Also specie* 
of lAtmtet, Cyrtoeerat, and Pkragmoeeras (figs. 173, 174, had 175). 




The more characteTistic or otherwise interesting foBsils of the 
Upper or Trenton aQbdivision, properly so-called, are exhibited in 
the following figures. The zoi^ogical [Mtsitions and aflinities of these 
have already been indicated in Pakt IV. 
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Some of the limestones of the Treoton Group are aufficiently fine- 
grained to take a good polish, and hence to be employed aa marble. 
To these belong, more especially, a dark or ehocolate- brown variety 
froai the River MisaiBsippi in the townahip of Fakenham (Lanark 
Co.X and grey varieties from the townahip of Glouceater (Garleton 
Co.), and irom Montreal. Good building atones are qoarried in La 
Chevrotiere (the ao-called Deachambanlt atone, of which the principal 
buildinga in Quebec are constructed), at Montreal, Point Claire, 
Utile Roches in Cornwall township, Kingston, Ox Point near Belle- 
ville, Cobourg, Lake Couchiching north of Lake Simcoe, and varioaa 
Other localitiea. The Lake Conchiching stone is highly silicious, 
and c onsequently difficult to dreas, although exceedingly durable. 
Excellent lime is also obtained from moat of the limeatones of this 
group. A [bin light' coloured bed belonging to the lower part of tbe 
aeries, and which may be traeed with slight interruption from Mar- 
mora to Lake St. John in tbe township of Rama, yields also a litho- 
graphic stone of useful quality. Near the mouth of the Coldwater 
lUver on Georgian Bay, likewise, a thin greenish sandstone, quite at 
the base of the series, haa been long nsed by tbe Indians for the 
manufacture of pipe-bowls, Ifec. It ia easily worked at first, being 
comparatively soft until after exposure for some time to the atmos- 
phere. 

The limestones of the Trenton Group are extensively developed in 
both Western and Eastern Canada. In the farmer (see the Map, 
fig. 249, in which this gronp is denoted by the number 6), they occur 
largely in the counties of Prescott, Russell, Carleton, Renfrew, 
Lanark, &c., between the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, and eape- 
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cially around Ottawa City ; but they occupy a still more extensiTe^ 
area on the west side of the Laurentian belt, already so frequently 
alluded to as separating the Silurian deposits of the basin between 
the two rivers, from the same deposits of the region west of Kingston. 
In this latter district, they form th^ north shor« of Lake Ontario to 
the neighbourhood of Cobourg, and stretch northwards into the town- 
ships of Loughborough, Portland, Camden, Hungerford, Madoc, Mar- 
mora, and Dummer ; and northwestward along the southern outcrop 
of the Laurentian rocks up to near the mouth of the River Severn on 
Georgian Bay, — a line of small lakes occurring for a great part of this 
distance between the highly-tilted gneissoid strata and the nearly 
horizontal Black River and Trenton beds. From a little west of 
Cobourg, the other or more westerly limit of the Trenton outcrop 
runs also to the north-west, and comes out on Georgian Bay a short 
distance west of Collingwood. The whole of Lake Simcoe, with Bain 
wm. Rice, and other smaller lakes, lies thus within the Trenton area } 
but the country is much covered by drift deposits, so that exposure* 
of rock are not of very frequent occurrence except along the northern 
limit of the formation as given above, and at these points, the Blaek 
River or lower subdivision is chiefly exposed. The upper or Trenton 
beds» on the other hand, come* out chiefly on Lake Ontario. Still 
further to the west, the formation runs across the northern portion* 
of Manitoulin Islands, and ia also seen in Lacloche, Mississague, the 
Saake» and other smaller islands^ along th« north shore of Lake 
Hturon. It occurs finally on the north part of St. Joseph Island al 
the entiaii€e*of St. Mary's River. The underlying sandstone of thig 
island, as well as the sandstone beds of Sault Ste. Marie, formerly 
referred to the Potsdam series, are now looked upon as representatives^ 
in this region, of the Chazy formation. 

In Eastern Canada, exposures of the Trenton Group occur more 
particularly at and around the village of Caughnawa$i;a, on the south 
bank of the St. Lawrence ; at Point Claire ; around Montreal ; on^ 
Isle J^suSy Isle Bizard, &c. ; at St. Lin, and in the environs of that 
village ; at St. Rocque and other places on the Achigan, as well as 
on the rivers Naquarean, Bayonne, and Chaloupe, and here and there 
between these points and the River St. Maurice ; at various places in 
the seigniories of Portneuf, Deschambault, and La Chevrotiere ; at 
Pointe aux Trembles on the St. Lawrence ; Quebec and its vicinity ; 
around the Montmorenci Falls ; on the River Ste. Anne ; at Cape 
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Tounnente and Cape Ads R«ts ; on the Gouffre river ; in the setgnory 
of Les Eboulemens ; at Man&y Bay ; and at Lake St. John on the 
Saguenay. These localities of the Trenton Group in Eastern Canada, 
with others of leas importance, are described very fully in Sir William 
Logan's Revised Report on the geology of the Provinee. 

The Utica Formation :— This subdivision (named after the City of 
Utica in the State of New York) ia generally known as the Utica 
Slate Formation. It comprises a series of dark-brown bituminous 
shales, interstratified here and there with a few beds of dark lime- 
stone. The shales weather light-grey, and yield by decomposition a 
soil of much fertility. In Western Canada, the entire thickness of 
tiie formation is under one hundred feet ; but in parts of Canada 
East, it is at least three times that amount. Considerable difficulty, 
however, is experienced in separating the Utica beds from the over- 
lying deposits of the Hudson River Group, and sometimes, also, from 
the underlying Trenton strata — certain fossils ranging throughout the 
three groups, and beds of passage occurring likewise between these. 
Anthracitic matter, as in many other of bur rock fbrmattona. Is occa- 
sionally found in thin coadags on the surface of Ae shale bedff. In 
■ome districts, as in the townships of CoUingwood and Whitby, C. W., 
these shales are snffidently bituminont to yield profitable amount*' vf 
mineral oil and gas for illuminating purpoaes. The Collhigwood 
■hales have afforded about twenty gallmis of oil to the ton ; bat the 
distilleries of that place have now ceased working chiefiy In cmne- 
qoence of the large and cheap supply of mineral oil fnriiiBbed to 
commerce by the "oil-wells" of the West. 

The following figures exhibit the more characteristic fossils of the 
Utica formation. 
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Fig. m.— jMjiftKi OanadentU (CbapDimD). 

In addition lo the above forms, several species of bracbiopods, 
which occar also in both the Trenton and Hudson Biver Groups, are 
alio frequently met with. The most abundant of these comprise ; 
Orthit tettudinaria (fig. ISIj), Stropkomena alternala (fig. 186], 
Rhyneonella inerebeseent (fig. LS7), and Leptteaa lerieta (fig. 204). 

In Weaterti Canada, the TJtica formatiou (No. 7 on the map, fig, 
249) occupioB a amall area in the immediate vicinity of Ottawa city, 
another in tbo township of Cumberland, and a third in Clarence and 
Plantagenet (Counties of Buasell and Prescutt) ; but it is far mors 
extensively developed in the geological region on the weatem side of 
the gneiaaoid belt which crosses the St. Lawrence at the Thousand 
Isles. In this region, it forms the shore of X<ake Ontario from a 
little west of Cobourg to the township of Pickering, and sweeps from 
these points to the north-west, coming out at Georgian Bay in thu 
to^ iishipa of Nottawaaaga and Gotlingwood. Within the interven- 
ing space, however, it is entirely obscured by a thick capping of Drift 
deposits. It appears also in a narrow band in the Manitoulin 
Islands, more especially in the neighbourhood of Cape Smyth ; and 
is obscurely seen on St. Joseph's Island. The beat exposures in 
Western Canada, occur near Ottawa City; on and adjacent to the 
shore of Lake Ontario, in tbe township of Whitby ; in If ottawaeaga 
Bay under the " Blue Mouutains," a few miles west of Collingwood 
Harbour ; and at Cape Smyth and some of tbe neighbouring hays 
and small islands of the Manitoulin group. 

The formation in Eastern Canada, presents in many localities a 
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eonsiderable developement. Exposures occur at Montreal, and in 
the vicinity of that city, where the shales are much penetrated by 
trap dykes ; also on the Sichelieu Biver, and in the adjoining dis- 
trict ; here and there on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, between 
Montreal and Quebec, as on the St. Maurice and Achigon rivers ; 
largely in the vicinity of Quebec itself, and more especially about 
Beauport and the Palls of Montmorenei, and along the north shore 
of the Island of Orleans ; again near Cape Tourmente ; and at Lake 
St. John on the Saguenay. 

The Hudson River Formation, — ^The strata of this sub-division in 
Western Canada, consist essentially of arenaceous shales. These 
are chiefly of a bluish or greenish-grey colour, but become brown by 
weathering. They are occasionally interstratified with layers of 
ordinary sandstone, and with a few beds of limestone — their extreme 
thickness being about 700 feet. In Eastern Canada, the formation 
consists also in chief part of shales of a similar character, mixed with 
subordinate beds of bituminous shale, conglomerate, and limestone. 
Its thickness in the vicinity of Quebec is estimated at about 2000 
feet ; but in Western Canada, it does not exceed 700 or 750 feet in 
thickness. Many of its fossils are identical with those of the Tren- 
ton and TJtica groups; but certain forms are peculiar to it; and 
others (such as ambonychia radiata, modiohpsis modiolaris, ^eJ) 
although occasionally occurring in the Trenton group, are more par- 
ticularly characteristic of the present formation. The accompanying 
figures represent some of the most important of these fossilized 
mains. 






Pig. 2Q2.—OraptO' 
(HaU.) 



Fig. 208.— G. ramosiu (Hall.) 



Pig. 204-— LepfONM ##H. 
eea (Sowerby.) 
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In additioQ to the above, the following specieii (figured under tho 
Trenton Group, on a prei;eding page) are also of common occur- 
rence : — Stenopora fibrosa (fig. 177) ; Petraia cornieula (fig, 178)j 
Orthit tettudinaria {fig., 182); Strophomena alternate (fig. 186); 
Shyneonella increbescens (fig. 187) ; Orthocerag bilineatitm (fig. 193) j 
0. lateralis (fig. 192) ; SVinuclew* concentricus (fig. 195) ; Asaphui 
platffcephalua (fig. 196) ; and Illtenui crasstcauda (fig. 19G a). 

In western Canada, the Hudeon Uiver formation occurs as an 
outlier in the vicinity of Ottawa City, associated with the bitunrf- 
nDus shales of the Utica series. lis chief developmeot in this sec- 
tion of the Province, however, is between the more western extrem- 
ity of Lake Ontario, and the Western shores of Georgian Bay. It 
forms the shore-line of Lake Ontario from the liiver liouge in the 
Township of Pickering (Ontario Co,), to the River Credit in Toronto 
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township (Peel Co.) ; and sweeps from these points to the north and 
north-west, coming out on Georgian Bay in the townships of Colling- 
wood, St. Vincent, Keppel, and Albemarle. Lonely Island and the 
other islands between Cabot's Head and the Manitoulins are also 
<X}uiposed of Hudson Biver strata ; and the formation runs through 
the Manitoulin group, and across Drummond Island — reappearing in 
Sulphur Island, and on the north shore of St. Joseph's Island, from 
whence it passes into Michigan. Instructive exposures, from which 
many fossils may be collected, occur more particularly on the banks 
of the Don, Humber, Mimico, Etobikoke, and Credit, along the 
southern outcrop of the formation. Also at Point Boucher in Notta- 
wasaga Bay ; Point Bich, Point William, Cape Crocker, and Point 
Montresor, further west along the coast. On Lonely and Babbit 
islands, at Cape Smyth, and various points along the north shore of 
the great Manitoulin ; and on the northern headlands of Cockbum 
Island. 

In Eastern Canada, the formation is exposed more particularly on 
the banks of the Bichelieu, about Chambly, and on the Biviere des 
Hurons and the Yamaska, these rivers probably running, according 
to Sir William Logan, on three parallel anticlinals. Also on the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence, between St. Nicholas and the 
Biviere du Chene ; around Quebec, and largely at the Montmorenci 
Falls ; and on the north side of the Island of Orleans. It has been 
discovered also on Snake Island, Lake St. John ; and likewise on 
the coast of G-aspe, between Cape Bosier and the Eiver Marsouin, 
and more especially about the Magdalen Hiver. Finally, the Hudson 
Biver formation occurs in force along the north coast of the Island 
of Anticosti, where it is principally composed, however, of argillace- 
ous limestone. The remarkable fossil bodies named Beatricea by 
Mr. Billings, were discovered at this locality, and also at Lake St. 
John, some years ago, by Mr. Bichardson of the Geological Survey. 
These fossils resemble petrified fragments of the trunks and limbs of 
large trees. Their true nature is still doubtful, but they are general- 
ly regarded as belonging to an extinct genus of corals. 

The Hudson Biver formation is not lich in economic materials, but 
it yields in places some tolerably good flagging stones. At the " Blue 
Mountain," in Collingwood township, whetstones of fair quality are 
also obtained from this formation ; and certain strata near Quebec 
furnish a good hydraulic cement. A very strong cement has likewise 
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been manufactured from a dark dolomitic bed of this age, occurring 
on the Magdalen River, in Gasp^. 

Middle Silurian Series. The rocks of this series, as explained on a 
preceding page, originally formed part of the Upper Silurian division. 
They have been separated from the latter, by the officers of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, in consequence of certain peculiarities 
connected with their occurence in the Island of Anticosti. In this 
island, situated at the entrance of the St. Lawrence Gulf, the rocks in 
question contain fossils belonging to both the Lower and Upper 
Silurians (as occurring elsewhere), and thus appear to offer a transi- 
tional series, or middle term, between these two divisions.* They 
compose the ** Anticosti group " of Sir W. E. Logan, with the over- 
lying Guelph deposits ; and present, in ascending order, the following 
formations: — (1.) The Medina and Clinton Formation; (2.) The 
Niagara Formation; and (3.) The Guelph Formation. These, as 
regards Western Canada, might fairly be grouped together, under the 
term of the Niagara Group, 

Medina and Clinton Formation, — In the State of New York, the 
rocks of this subdivision constitute two more or less distinct sets of 
strata ; but in Canada, the upper or Clinton series merges on the one 
hand into the underlying Medina beds, and, on the other, into the 
succeeding Niagara series. Its deposits consequently are partitioned 
off between these two formations, the term " Clinton " being, how- 
ever, retained to designate the higher strata of the first or lowermost 
of these. Thus defined, the Medina and Clinton subdivision consists 
in Canada of red and green arenaceous shales, succeeded by a coarse 
and somewhat loosely consolidated sandstone of a red colour, with 
overlying soft red marls and shaly beds, striped and spotted with 
green, and capped by a bed of grey sandstone (known as the ** grey 
band,") of from. ten to twenty feet in thickness. These strata, about 
614 feet in thickness at the western extremity of Lake Ontario, con- 
stitute the Medina series proper* The succeeding Clinton beds 
comprise a series of green, greyish, and red shales — the latter, highly 
ferruginous — with some interstratified limestones and dolomites. At 
the mouth of the Niagara River, the Clinton division, as thus defined^ 
is merely a few feet thick ; but it increases in thickness towards the 
north-west, and attains to about 1 80 feet on the shores of Georgian 
Bay, by Cabot's Head. 

* The same holds good however, to some extent, in other localities. 
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In the annexed Bcction, 1 indi- 
cates the higher portion of the 
Medina beds; 2, the grey band, 
which forniB the npper limit of 
this series ; 3, the Clinton strata ; 
and 4, 6, and 6, the succeeding 
calcareous beds of the Niagara 
formation. In the Medina de- 
porits, fosBils are exceedingly rare. 
They appear with ub to be limited 
to fucoids, and to a single species 

of lingula of a triangular or coniform outlme {L euneate ) The most 
charactenstic fuco d is the Arthrophyem Harlam (fig 211) a form 
which occurs also and more abu idantly in the Clinton heds These 
latter contain in addition, va- 
rious corals brachiopods trilo- 
bites &c many of which, 
however belong likewise either 
to the succeeding Niagara for- 
mation, or to some of the 
Fig. la^Arthnriv^ Barlani (Hall.) Hudson River or Trenton beds 
of the Lower Silurian series. Some of the most abundant comprise : 
Stmopora fibrottt, (fig, 117,) Helioporajragili*, 
(fig. 212,) Fatioiite* Gothlandira, (fig. 214.) 
StTOphomena rhomboidalu, (fig. 232,) Ortkis 
tyia, (fig. 135,) O. eUgimtula, (fig. 218.) Spiri- 
fer radiatut, (fig. 220,) Atrypa retievlari*, (fig. 
240J and Calymene BlumenhaehU, (fig. 209.) 

This formation (Nos, 9 and 10, the latter denoting the upper or 
Clinton beds, in the sketch map, Ggure 249) constitutes the greater 
portion of the south shore of Lake Ontario, and sweeps round the 
western extremity of the lake, by Hamilton, &c., to within a short 
distance of Oakvitle. From these points, it runs in a general north- 
erly and north-westerly direction through East and West Flambo- 
Tough, Nelson, Caledon, &c., up to the western extremity of 
Georgian Bay, where its higher strata form the loiftr and middle 
portion of the promontory of Cabot's Head. From Queenston, 
where it enters Canada, along the whole of this distance, the formation 
is capped by an escarpment or cliff-face of the sncceeding Niagara 
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Strata; whilit the "grey b&nd" at th« top of the Medina eub- 
division proper, stands out in manj places as a distinct terrace below 
tile sloping bank formed by the out-cropping but debris-corerad 
edges of the Clinton beds. Further to the west, the formation is 
seen in the Maaitoulin lelanda. Sonne of the more instructive expo- 
sures occur at Qaeenston, and in the gorge of the Niagara river j 
at the Welland Canal in Thorold ; at 8t. Catherines; near Jordan is 
Lonth township ; on Stoney Creek, in Saltfleet ; at Hamilton ; Wel- 
lington Square ; Dundas and its neighborhood ; Waterdonn in East 
Flamborough ; Georgetown ; Esqnesing ; on the Biver Credit in the 
township of Caledon ; on several creeks in Mottawasaga; at Owen 
Sound and on the Sydenham Kver ; and at Cape Commodore aad 
alo^ part of the adjacent coast up to Cabot's Head. 

In Eastern Canada, the Medina and Clinton formation has not been 
definitely recognised ; hut Sir William Logan states that an escarp- 
iDCnt of red shales overlying the Hudson River series, on the south 
tboie of the St. Lawrence, between the rivers Nicolet and Gentilly, 
together with another restricted patch of a Bimilar character, in that 
district, may very probably be referred to the Medina diriaion. 

The only important economic materials belonging to the formation, 
are derived from the Gr^ Band at the top of the Medina beds, and 
ttoto a dark dolomitic limestone of the Clinton subdivision. The 
former yields an excellent building stone, and also grindstones of good 
quality, (Hamilton, Dundas, Waterdown, Georgetown, &c.,) ; whilst 
from the latter, about Thorold ajid St. Catherines more especially, a 
Strong wat«r-lime (known as Thorold cement) ts largely manu&ctured. 

The Niagara Formation ; — The group of strata thus named, in- 
cludes, in Canada, the upper portion of the Clinton aubdivision m 
rect^nised by the geologists of the New York Survey, together with 
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the Niagara beds proper. Thus defined, the formation consists at its 
lower part of abont twenty feet of dark-grey limeatone (in part dolo- 
mitic, and in nbich the well-known Penlameru* oblvngut, fig. 213, 
first appears), followed by a considerable thickness of dark, more or 
less bituminous, thin bedded litnestonea or calcareous sbales, which in 
their turn are overlaid by dark, thick*bedded limestones, also of a 
bituminous character. These relatjons are shewn in the section, 
fig. 210 r beds A, 5, and 6. At the Falls of Nugara, the calcareous 
shales make up a thickness of about 80 feet, and the tbick-bedded 
strata which succeed, and over wbicfa tbe cataract breaks, exhibit 
about the same amount ; but in adjoining localities it attains a tbick- 
nesB <:<f 1G5 feet. Thin bands of gypsum occur in both the shales 
and limestones ; and tbe latter contaia, in various places, small cavi- 
ties and fissures filled with crystals of calc spar, pearl sj»r or dolomite 
gy^um, blende, galena, &c. They orten enclose, »lso, peculiar casts 
of sainewhat doubtful origin. The general form of these is riiewn 
in 8g«re 214. Casts of this kind occur not only in tbe present 
formation, but likewise occasionally in the Tren- 
ton limestones, and in tbe strata of the OnoD- 
daga and various other groups. They are 
generally known as ert/ttallites or epiomitei, 
and have probably been formed by the infiltra- 
tion of carbonate of lime into spaces previously 
occupied by crystalline masses of sulphate of 
magnesia or soda, or of some other soluble 
mineral. Many of the Niagara beds are ^• 
ceedingly rich in fossils. Some of the more 
Fig.Eit. characteristic of these (in addition to the Penta- 

muru» oblongut depicted above) are shewn in tbe following figures : — 
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In addition to the above foims, Strophomena rkomboidalii (fig. 
232), Atrypa retievlaru (fig. 240), Calymene Blumenbachii (fig. 209), 
with TftriouB other species, are likewise more or less abundant. Some 
of the beds of this formation consist in great part also, of broken 
Items and other fragmentary remains of crinoidi. 

The Niagara formation (No. 11 in the sketch map, fig. 249) is well 
displayed around the great Falls and along the gorge of the Niagara 
BiTer. The abrupt clifT-face or escarpment, which runs with slight 
interruption from that locality, to Cabot's Head on Georgian Bay, 
throogli portions of the Counties of Lincoln, Wentworth, Halton, Peel, 
Simcoe, aud Grey, is made up principally of this series of strata. The 
formation constitutes also, Fitzroy Island, the " Flower Pots," &c., 
together with the southern portion of the Manitoulin Islands — from 
whence, turning to the south west, it extends along the western shore 
of Lake Michigan. Good exposures occur more particularly at the 
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FsUb, and iilong the Niag&ra River between these and Queenston ; 
i«1bo on the Welland Canal near Thorold ; in the vidnitiea of HomU- 
toD, Ancaster, Dundaa, and Bockwood ; at Belfontaine on the River 
Credit in the Township of Celedon ; at various points in Mono, 
Mulmur, Nottawasaga, Artemieia, and Euphrasia Townships, where 
it forms high chffs, more especially at the Nottawa and Beaver Rivers ; 
Owen Sound and neighbourhood ; Cape Paulet on Georgian Bay, and 
along the coast to Cape Chio ; and lilcewise at Cabot's Head. At tfail 
latter locality, the lower part of the cliff, to a height of about 180 
feet, consists of the Clinton subdivision — the Niagara beds resting 
upon this up to the summit of the promontory. 

The annexed figure exhibits the Niagara and underlying strata ai 
occurring in the gorge of the Niagara River between the Falls {F) 
and Queenston (Q). The dip of the beds, however, is unavoidably 
somewhat exaggerated. 




tn tlw gorita of th* 



1 ^ Bed marls and ihalei (Medina). 

2 — " Grey Band " (Medina> 
8*- Qraeiiiah shales (OlintoD). 

4 ^ Lajer of Fenlamenu limesUme (Old OUnton ; uoir referred to Um 

NUgara Oraup). 

5 ^ CalcareaDS shales (Niagara). 
B ^ Niagara limestone. 

d^ Drift and Post-Terliary aceumuUUooB. 

In the accompanying sketch, fig. 224, a section of the rocks acrou 
the Falls is shewn, with Goat Island ((?) in the centre. No. 5, as in 
the preceding sketch, indicates the Niagara shales ; No. 6, the thick 
bedded limestone ; and d the Drift and Post-tertiary deposits. A de- 
notes the American side, and C the Canadian shore. The Post-terti- 
ary accumulations will be alluded to more fully in our description of 
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the Drift and Bocceeding deponta ; 

bet it may be obserred that the 

more recent of these accutnulationa 

contain shellB of the utiio, eyclaa 

mtlania, and other freah-water 

types now inhabiting the river, and E 

evidently indicate, as first pointed I ' 

out by Sir Charles Lyell and Pro- ^ l _ , _ ,_ ^ 

feseor James Hall of Albany, an "'^ ' ^r^^-i- C 

antnent and at one time continuous v^ zt 

deposit spread over the original 

river-bed. Accumulations of a similar character occur however m 

various parts of the Western Province and were produced by our 

lake waters when these were united into one vast fresh water sea, m 

explained in a subsequent part of this Essay.* 

The limestones of the Niagara Formation yield excellent building 
materials, and quarries have been opened in these beds at Rockwood, 
Owen Sound, and other places. 

In Eastern Canada, the Niagara strata, or rocks of the same geolo- 
gical horizon, are thought to occur in Oasp^ on the Chatte, Rimonski, 
and other rivers, and on Lake Metapedia; but much uncertainty itill 
prevails with regard to the true position of these beds. They fwm 
tb« lower portion of the strata proviuoaally known as the " 6a8p6 
limestones." In the Island of Anticosti in the Gulf of the St. Law- 
rence, however, there ia a gre^ display of limestone rocks undoubt- 
edly of Middle Silurian age : the equivalents consequently of the 
Medina and Clinton, combined with the Niagara Formation. Along 
the more northern shore of the island, there runs a belt of Hudson 
Kver strata, as explained in our remarks under that formation ; and 
this is succeeded by the limestones in question. These, with a few 
interstratified shales, occupy all the rest of the island, and make up, 
according to Mr. Richardson of the Geological Survey, a thickness of 
nearly 1,400 feet. The numerous fossils which they contain, have 
OH the whole an essentially Upper Silurian character, but cerlun 
forms amongst them appear to establish a connecting link or passage 
between the Lower and Upper subdivisions of the Silurian series aa 

• Bee a paper h; tba writer, on (be onuicnl eitaiiioii of our like area, Aa,, in the PJWto- 
»opMtal Magaiiiu for Jul;, ISSl, and In the Canadian Journal, Vol. VI , p. 2Si. Also an 
artlole b; Bobtrt Bell, of tba Utntutiaa Osolaglatl Burref , in the OanadUm WalvroH*! 
ToLVL 
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originally recognised : hence the separation of the soMiaUcd Middle 
Bilariaa series — these Anticosti beds being taken as tbe type of the 
latter subdivision. The expediency of the separatioo, however, ia 
■omewhat questionable. 

Finally, with regard to the Niagara Formation, it may be obserred 
that limestone strata of apparently the same age, but resting on 
HuTonian rocks, have been discovered at Lake Temiscamang, north of 
the great LauTMitian water-shed which separates the northern geologi- 
cal are J of Canada from tbe western and eastern areas of the south. 
See the general sketch of the diatribution of our rock formations, a 
few pages further on. 

The Gnelpk Formation : — The rocks of this formation, unlike the 
Niagara and other Canadian strata, have not been traced beyond the 
limits of the Province. Tbe " Leclaire limestooe " of Iowa, which 
at one time was thought to belong to the same geological horizon, ia 
now referred by Professor Hall to the Niagara subdivision. The 
Guelph Formation, as known in Canada, follows the more western 
limit of tbe Niagara area, and occurs especially in the vicinities of 
Gait and Guelph. According to Sir William Logan, it appears to 
form a lenticular-shaped mass, gradually thinning out both westward 
in Lake Huron, and in the neighbourhood of Ancaster, in the east. 
Its greatest thickness is estimated at about 160 feet. Its strata cod- 
sist essentially of white or light-coloured dolomites mostly of a 
peculiar semi-crystalline or granular texture. "DieBe yield excellent 
building mateiials. 

Many of the enclosed foasila are identical with tboae of the Nia- 
gara beds, aa Favotite* Gothlandiea (fig. 215), Halyritet eatmulaltu 
(fig. 216), &C., but others appear to be confined to this fbrmation. 
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Amongst these, the most characteristic is the Megalomu9 CanademU^ 
usually found in the form of internal casts, as shewn in fig. 224.* 

As a general rule, the fossils in these heds are somewhat ohscure, 
and not very abundant. The principal exposures of the formation 
occur on the River Speed in the vicinity of Guelph ; at Elora, on the 
Irwine and Grand River, where it presents vertical cliffs over eighty 
feet in height ; at Hespeler on a branch of the Great Western Rail- 
way, ; and lower down the Grand River, at Preston, Gait, and places 
in the township of Dumfries. At present, the Guelph formation can 
only be regarded as a provisional group, its strata appearing more or 
less to merge into the underlying Niagara beds, and in some locali- 
ties, also, to offer a passage into the Onondaga deposits. 

The Upper Silurian Series * — This subdivision in Canada — as 
separated from the Middle Silurian series — contains but two groups of 
strata: the Onondaga formation at the base of the series, and the suc- 
ceeding Lower Helderberg division; but the latter, as regards the 
greater part of the Province, is with us but feebly represented. 

The Onondaga Formation : — This division, more commonly known 
as the " Onondaga Salt, or Gypsiferous, Group," derives its name 
from the village of Onondaga, near Syracuse, in the State of New 
York. The abundant brine-wells of that locality belong to the group. 
In Canada, the Onondaga deposits average in thickness between two 
and three hundred feet, and consist essentially of thin-bedded dolo- 
mites, usually of a yellowish colour ; with greenish shales (chiefly 
agillaceous dolomites), and some associated masses of gypsum. . The 
latter substance, so largely employed as a mineral manure, and in the 
preparation of Plaster of Paris (see Part II.), does not occur in 
regular beds, but in large lenticular masses, as exhibited in the 
annexed figure. The dolomitic layers above the gypsum, are gener- 
rally arched, and more or less fissured ; 
whilst those on which the gypsum 
rests, retain their normal condition. 
The disturbance, consequently, by 
which the upper beds have been af- 
fected, was evidently produced by some Fig. 226. 
after cause connected with the presence of the gypsum. The peculi- 
arity was originally explained by assuming the gypsum to have been 

• This fossil is described in Fabt IV. as occurring in the Onondaga Qrour. the Guelph 
strata haTiog been originally referred to that subdiFislon. 
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derived from the surrounding rocks by the gradual action, upon these, 
of springs containing a certain amount of free sulphuric acid : springs 
of this kind occurring, at present, at several localities in Western 
Canada and New York. But it is now regarded by Professor Sterry 
Hunt as more probably due to the contraction of the gypsum masses 
having been less than that of the overlying and contemporaneously 
deposited shale materials^ in consequence of which, the latter would 
gradually settle down and fold themselves around the gypsum. An- 
other view assumes the sulphate of lime to have been originally 
deposited in the form of anhydrite^ a closely related mineral but without 
water of crystallization. The after absorption of water would then 
cause an increase in bulk, and so produce the bulging and fracturing 
of the overlying beds. 

Fossils are scarcely known in this formation. A few obscure and 
rare traces of organic forms are all, indeed, that have been recognized 
in Canadian localities. The Onondaga deposits are- in great part of 
chemical origin, and were evidently accumulated in strongly saline 
waters, principally by evaporation : facts which go far to explain the 
absence of organic remains. The only forms of probable occurrence 
would be certain cyproids or bivalve entomostracans, as species of 
these, at the present day^ inhabit brine solutions in which an active 
evaporation is going on. Casts of prismatic crystalline masses, how- 
ever, like that exhibited in figure 214, and others of a flat and square 
pyramidal or hopper-shaped form, the latter evidently derived from 
ordinary salt, are of not uncommon occurrence. This would follow 
naturally from the conditions under which the beds were deposited. 

The Onondaga formation (No. 13 in the sketch-map, fig. 249) crosses 
the Niagara River above and below Grand Island, or a short distance 
above the Falls, and follows the general outcrop of the Niagara and 
Guelph formations up to the vicinity of the Saugeen River on Lake 
Huron. It thus passes through portions of the Counties of Welland, 
Haldimand, Brant, Oxford, (jiorth-east comer), Waterloo, Perth, and 
Bruce, but throughout much of this area it is covered by Drift accu- 
mulations. On the American side of Lake Huron, the picturesque 
island of Mackinaw is chiefly made up of Onondaga rocks, and these ^ 
occur also in places on the adjoining coast of Michigan. Canadian 
exposures are exhibited chiefly near the village of Waterloo, in Bertie 
township, on the Niagara River ; along the Grand River between 
fCayuga and Pariq, and higher up the stream near the Don Mills j at 
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places near Ayton and Newstadt, in the township of Nonnanbj, oit 
the Upper Saugeen ; around Walkerton, on the Saugeen River, in 
Brant township ; and at various points down the river, more esp&* 
ciallj at the elbow in the south-west corner of Elderslie township; 
and on the banks of the stream a little below Paisley. At the moutli 
of the Saugeen, and on the adjacent coast south of this, the forma* 
tibn is concealed by Drift sands and clay. 

The gypsum or ** plaster '* deposits constitute the most valuable 
economic material of the Onondaga beds ; but some of the dolomitid 
shales of the formation, as those at Walkerton, furnish also valuable 
materials for the manufacture of hydraulic cement. The gypsum is 
principally mined or quarried at Cayuga, Indiana, and York, in the 
township of Seneca ; also at Mount Healy and elsewhere in the ad- 
joining township of Oneida, on the opposite side of the Grand River ;. 
hk Brantford township ; and largely around Pans. The annual 
amount obtained at present from these localities, is between fourteen 
and fifteen thousand tons.* 

The Lower Helderherg Group, — The group of rocks thus named, 
is developed somewhat extensively in the vicinity of the Helderherg 
Mountains and in the eastern part of New York generally, as well as 
in the more eastern part of Canada south of the St. Lawrence ; but 
it thins out towards the west, and presents merely two or three out- 
lying patches in the neighbourhood of Montreal, and a comparatively 
narrow strip of slight thickness in Western Canada, between the east- 
ern end of Lake Erie and the township of Cayuga. It may probably 
extend beyond this latter point along the western limit of the Onon- 
daga zone, up to Lake Huron, but no exposures of its strata have 
been seen west of that township. This strip, in no place exceeding 
fifty feet in thickness, consists of the lowest division of the group 
as subdivided by the New York geologists, or of the equivalents of 
their ** Water-lime Group or Tentaculite Limestone.'* ' With us^ in 
Western Canada, it might be called the " Bertie or Cayuga dolomite/^ 
as its only known exposures are in those • townships ; or a still better 
term would be the Euryptenis formation, so named fVom its principal 
and characteristic fossil : the Euryptema retnipes, a low form of the 
crustacean class, figured in woodcut 227. In the above townships its 
strata consist of thin-bedded greyish dolomites, interstratified towards 

* The gypsum, as quarried, sells at about |2 the ton. When ground for manure, the ooft 
per ton is about |8JM ; and when calcined for plaster, about fifteen or sixteen dollars. _^ 
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tbe bo^ iritha few brovniah sb^l.^. and vith abrecciated.bed 
composed chiefly of dolomite fragments. 

At St. Helen's Island and lUiund Island, opposite Montreal, on 
Ii}^ Bizardi and at one or two neighbouriag localities) some outlying 
or small isolated patcbes of conglo* 
meritic rock, referred to tbe Lower Hel- 
derberg lUTision, have been recf^^ised 
of late years. Their. existence was first 
pointed out bj Dr. Dawson. They are 
mitdB up of fragments of various rocks, 
gneiss, Trenton limestone, TJtica shale, 
Bypait/e, &c., cemented together by a 
P^at« of greyish dolomite. These con- 
g^unerates are regarded as patches of 
strata once continuous with the Lower 
Helderberg series of eastern New York, 
their r^noval in intervening areas having 
be^n effected by denudation. The lime- 
stones and shales which at Cape Oasp4> 
and elsewhere in th^t region, rest un- 
confqrmably on the dark shales of the Vig. an. 

ftdciferous or Quebec formation, are fi^*™* ™"*p« (™*-~<ift 
likewise referred by Sir William Logan to the Lower Helderberg group*. 
These beds are, at present, known provisionally as the " Upper 
Gasp^ Limestones " — the lower limestones of the Gssp^ Beries, already 
allnded to as occurring on tbe Chatte, Rimouski, and other rivers of 
that district, being referred to the Middle Silurian period. See the 
remarks on this point, uuder tbe Niagara formation, above. 

Devonian Strata. — The rock formations of Devonian age, occurring 
in Canada, are restricted to the follovring subdivisions (here named int 
ascending order) : — (1), The Oriskany Formation; (2), The Coral- 
ferous Formation; (3), The Hamilton Formation; and (4), Ttik 
Portage and Chemung Group. Of these, however, Nos. 1 and 4 are- . 
but very slightly develqped. It is in the Devonian strata, it will be - 
remembered, (at least as regards this continent) that we find the first 
trails of vertebrat^d life and of land vegetation. 

TKt OrUkatiy Formation. — In Canada the so^alled Oriskany beds 
consist esaentially of white or brownish sandstones of both fine and 
coarse grain, averaging about seven or ei^t' feet< in 'thickness. 
These rest on a layer of chert or homstone. The latter < 
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much iron pyrites; and the hottom beds of the sandstone present 
here and there a brecciated structure, being chiefly made up of frag- 
ments of this chert. Fossils are very abundant^ but the greater num- 
ber appear to be- identical with those of the overlying Corniferous 
formation. This .fact, combined with the cherty character of the 
heds, renders the separation of the two groups little more than a mere 
arbitrary distinction. Amongst other forms, the following may be 
enumerated as especially abundant : — Favosites Gothlandica (fig. 215), 
Zaphrentis prolifica (fig. 230), Strophomena rhomhoidalis (fig. 232), 
Atrypa reticularis (fig. 240), Stricklandia elongata (fig. 236), Penta^ 
merits aratus (fig. 235), and Calymene Blumenhachii (fig. 209). 

This formation, which is somewhat extensively developed in the 
State of New York, enters Western Canada in Bertie township (about 
opposite to Buffalo) and appears to extend as a thin band along the 
: southern edge of the Eurypterus or Onondaga deposits, at least as 
far as the County of Norfolk ; but the only known exposures occur 
at places in the townships of Bertie, Dunn, North Cayuga, Oneida, 
and Windham. From the exposure in North Cayuga, a little north 
of the Talbot road, good millstones have been obtained.* 

The Oriskany formation is probably represented in Eastern Canada, 
according to Sir William Logan, by some of the sandstones of Little 
Gaspe and that district. A small seam of coal, under two inches in 
thickness, occurs in these beds, together with numerous carbonized 
plants. The latter have been described and figured by Dr. Dawson 
in the Canadian Naturalist , vols. V. and VL 

The Cofniferous Formation, — This group of strata includes the 
'*' Onondaga limestone " and the " Corniferous limestone " of the New 
Yofk geologists. Its name is derived from the occurrence of nodular 
masses and layers of chert or hornstone in many of its beds. It is 
made up essentially of limestones, generally free from magnesia, but 
often highly bituminous, combined with layers of chert, and with a 
few beds of calcareous sandstone and an occasional band of bitumi- 
nous shale. The total thickness of the formation, with us, is apparently 
under 200 feet, but this is somewhat doubtful. The limestones are 
exceedingly fossiliferous ; and in places (more especially towards the 
base of the formation) they abound in fragments of crinoids and other 
organic remains in a silicified condition. The fossils, indeed, are 

* These are manufactured by Mr. DeCew, Proviucial Land Surveyor, of BeCewsville, near 
Cayuga, in Haldimand County : flrom whom, also, interesting suites of fossils, belonging to 
the formations of that district, may be procured. 
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mostly, though not entirely, in this coadidon throughout the group. 
The^ have formed the nuclei, to vhich, daring the coasolidation of 
the strata, much of the cherty matter has been attracted. In some 
of the ailicified coralB and brachiopods, petroleum is also found, 

A few of the more impoitant organic remains are shorn in th« 
tnuezed figures : — 
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Stricklandia elfmgaia 
{Billlliga). 

Iq addition to these forms, Spirifer mueronattu (6g. 238), ^ptri- 
f&ra cortcentj-ica (fig. 239), aod Atrypa reticulark (fig. 240), may 
alao be meutioQed as beiog of commoa occurrence. 

The Corniferoug formation (No. -16 in the sketch-map, flg. 249> 
occupies two eKtensive areas in Western Caoada, although covered 
and obscured in most places by Drift accumulations. These areas 
comprise portions of the counties of Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, 
Brant, Oxford, Perth, Ilurou, and Bruce, on the .one hand, and parti 
of Kent, Essex, and Lambton ou the other. A comparatively broad 
tract, occupied by the Hamilton formation, interrenes between these 
two areas. The latter formation, as shewn some years ago by Sir 
WUliam Logan, rests in a depression on the summit of a flat but im- 
portant anticUnal which traverses this western peninsula in a general 
east and west direction. Exposures of Corniferous strata occur more 
particularly on or near to the shore of Lake Erie in the townships of 
Bertie, Humberstone (Bama's Farm, near Port Colbome), Dunn, 
B:unham, Walpole, Woodhouse, &c. ; also in North and South 
Cayuga ; near Woodstock village ; largely at St. Mary's ; in Car- 
rick township, on a branch of the Mutland, and also in the adjoining 
township of Brant ; at Point Douglas on Lake Huron, and elsewhere - 
along the coast, in the townships of Bruce and Kincardine ; further 
south, near Port Albert, and on the Maitland, near Goderich ; and 
also at the extreme west of the peninsula, as near Amberstburg, on 
the River Detroit. 

Many of these exposures, and more especially that of the last- 
named locality in Maiden township on the Detroit, furnish excellent 
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bttUdiQg. materials. ; .but the CormferpiMf f<)Tmfttiopi is ohic^y ofjm- 
portance, man ee0iH>niic point of view, s^ the supposed source of tb^ 
great oil supply of thiii jve^tem r^^n. As the oil-wells ii^ successful 
tqp^atitoD, howcYer, .pccui; entir^y :vntbin the central area» across :whiid»» 
^stated aJbove» the Hamilton formatipn ^extends, their discussion will 
be entered into in connexion with the latter series of strata. 

In Eastern Canada, the Comiferous formation is undoubtedly repre« 
aented by a portion of the Gasp6 deposits, and probably also by some 
of the altered strata of the Eastern Townships. The beautiful yellow- 
veined marbles of Dudswell are thought to be of this age. In Gasp£ 
likewise, as near Douglastown and elsewhere in that district, petroleum 
springs occur in Devonian strata referrible either to this series, or to 
the somewhat lower horizon of the Oriskany Formation. 

The Hamilton Formation. — The name of this formation must not 
be confounded with that of Hamilton in Canada : a city situated on 
Strata (the Medina) of a much lower geological horizon. As a mis- 
conception of this kind often occurs, it is almost to be re8;retted that 
our Provincial Geologist did not in this instance depart from the usual 
and strictly legitimate plan, and propose for the group in question 
a Canadian or palaeoutological name. It might be called appropri- 
ately the Lambton or Goniatite formation, the latter type first appear- 
ing in the beds of this series. The term "Hamilton," as at present 
applied to the group, is from the village of that name in Madison 
County, New York. The American geologists usually subdivide the 
formation into three groups, distinguished chiefly by lithological cha- 
racters. The lowest group consists of dark bituminous schists known 
as the Marcellus shales ; the second group, or Hamilton group proper, 
is made up of argillaceous and other shales or flags, with an inter- 
stratified bed of encrinal limestone, and in some places an overlying 
limestone bed called the Tully limestone ; finally, the third or upper- 
most group is coihposed of dark shales closely resembling those of 
the first division, and known as Genesee shales. Some observers 
flMsiparate these latter, however, from the Hamilton formation, and 
l^lace them in the succeeding Portage group : a view adopted by the 
Qanadian Survey. The Marcellus shales thin out greatly towards 
ihe west ; and on entering Canada, the formation appears to consist 
only of the s^ond group ; but its junction with the underlying Comi- 
ferous strata has not yet been observed. It crosses the counties of 
Norfolk, EHgin, Kent, Middlesex, Lambton, and the south part of 
-Huron ; but is much obscured throughout by overlying Drift deposits. 
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The beat and almost the only known exposures occur in the township 
of Boaanquet in the north-west comer of the county of Lunhton. 
As there seen, iu strata are composed of soft grey calcareaua shalea, 
with one or two heds of encrinal limeBtone. Sir WiUiam liOgan esti- 
mates the total thickness of the formation, with ns, at abont 300 feet. 
The shales contain nnmerona fossils, the most abundant, perhapSr 
being the four species figured below.* 



(CoDnd). 
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OrthI* Taniaimi 
(BUllDgi). 

In addition to these, several corala and some other brachiopoda aTft 
of comman occurrence ; and examples of the trilobite, Phaetfpt bttfy, 
fig. 237, are often met with. 

Petroleum Sprittga and Well*. — As stated on a preceding page, the 
celebrated " oil-wells '* of Western Canada are principally aituated 
within the area occupied by the Hamilton shales, although the oil 
itself, more properly known as petroleum or fluid bitumen, is thought 
to arise from the underlying Corniferous formation. The existence 
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of natural springs of petroleum in the yalley of the Thames, appears 
to haye been known to the Indians long before the clearing of that 
district. Under the name of ** Seneca oil/' the petroleum from these 
sources was employed as a popular remedy for rheumatism, &c., by 
the early settlers, who are said to have learnt the use of it from the 
Indians of the locality. In ihe Geological Report of the Canadian 
Surrey, for 1850, Mr. Murray pointed out the occurrence of several 
of these so-called ^' oil springs '' in the townships of Mosa and Ennis- 
killen ; and in the Report of the succeeding year, attention was called 
to a deposit in that district of bitumen or mineral tar, arising from 
the thickening or drying up of petroleum oyerflows. One of these 
concreted petroleum deposits occurs in the southern part of Ennis- 
killen, forming two detaehed portions of about an acre each, 
and varying in thickness from about a couple of inches to two 
feet, ijiother deposit of a similar character, three or four inches 
in thickness, has been since discovered in the northern part of 
the township, eight or ten feet beneath the surface of the ground. 
It occurs in Drift clay above a stratum of gravel. Subsequently to 
the announcement of the natural springs of this locality, others have 
been found in the townships of Zone and Orford ; and some also near 
Tilsonburg, in the townidiip of Dereham. These latter lie beyond 
the limits of the Hamilton formation, or over the Corniferous lime- 
stone ; and petroleum has been obtained by wells from that rock. 

In 1857> Ae idea occurred to Mr. Williams, of Hamilton, C.W., 
then engaged in the distillation of the solid bitumen of Enniskillen, 
to bore through the Drift clays of that district into the underlying 
rock beds, in the hope of striking subterranean reservoirs of the 
petroleum, such as had been shown to occur in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania — ^and his attempt was rewarded by an almost imexpected suc- 
cess. At the present time about one hundred wells or bore-holes 
have been put down in Enniskillen alone. Many of these were at 
first " flowing-wells,** the petroleum rising above the surface of the 
ground ; but after flowing for some time, the action in the greater 
number suddenly ceased. Some, however, still continue to flow. 
Altogether, an immense quantity of petroleum has been obtained from 
these sources. 

The wells in Enniskillen are of two kinds, known . respectively as 
surface and rock wells. The former pass through the soil and Drift 
clay to a depth of about 50 or 60 feet into a stratum of gravel imme* 
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^tely aboye iKe rock ; whilst tbe latter are continued into ithe inock 
liselfy to an average depth of from 50 to 150 feet. The dicM^arge 
from the wells is accompanied, in m&ny cases, by salt waier, and by 
emissions of inflammable gas. In some of the wells which haye 
ceased to yield petroleum, salt water has taken the place of ihe rock 
oil. 

The fissures or reservoirs in which the petroleum occurs, ai^e appa- 
rently of restricted size, and very, irrc^lar in their course. Whilst 
in some instances, neighbouring wells affect each other, and thus evi« 
dently draw their supply from the sam^ immediate source, in other 
instances, borings put down close to wells in active operation, and 
•carried even to a greater depth, have failed to strike the oil fissure. 

The origin of the petroleum is involved in great obscurity. Two 
views have been suggested in explanation of its occurrence. . One of 
these connects the presence of the rock oil with the great coal deposits 
of Michigan, or those of Ohio and Pennsylvania. The coal«bearii^ 
strata of these districts occupy a much higher geological position 
than the petroleum-containing beds of Wefitem Canada. The Penn- 
sylvania coal strata are geologically over 10,000 feet above these 
tatter ; and a thickness of 860 feet intervenes between the top of the 
Hamilton formation and the coal deposits of Michigan. A long 
interval of time must therefore have elapsed between the deposition 
of the two series of strata. But the petroleum may have been gene- 
rated in the Michigan beds at some subsequent epoch, and have been 
carried along a system of fissures into our Devonian rocks : the two 
formations, owing to the dip of the strata, occupying very nearly the 
same topographical elevations. Several facts are opposed, however, 
to this view. In the first place, no evidence of the occurrence of 
liquid petroleum amongst the Michigan coal seams has hitherto bleu 
obtained, neither are any reservoirs of petroleum known in coal rpclfs 
of other localities; secondly, small quantities of petroleum and of 
soUd bitumen, (a closely allied substance) occur in various strata far 
below, and topographically far removed irom coal deposits ; and 
thirdly, the direct distance between the rim of the Michigan coal 
field and the oil district of Enniskillen is at least 80 miles, so that 
the existence of continuous fissures of communication between the 
two is not very probable. 

The second view regards the rock oil as originating within the 
strata in which it occurs, by some peculiar decomposition of fucoids 
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or animal remains. Fucoids or sea-weeds, it must be remembered, 
are the only yegetable matters liitberto discoyered amongst tbe fossil- 
ued bodies of our Silurian and Lower Devonian rocks. But if we 
adopt tbis view, we must adopt, also, certtdn other and apparently 
unwarriantable conclusions. The orgatiic remains of these strata are 
not more numerous than those of other strata in which not the slightest 
traces even of petroleum have been' found ; neither do they present 
any characters peculiar to themselves and suggestive of oil-forming 
capabilities. Hence we have to infer the existence in the Devonian 
seas in wLich these deposits were laid down, of a vast abundance of 
soft-bodied animals, or sea-weeds, of a nature altogether unknown : a 
most gratuitous supposition. The enormous quantity of petroleum 
yielded by these sources, and by others in the American States and 
elsewhere, renders the formation of this substance from sea weeds <;Mr 
perishable animal remains in the highest degree improbable. 

But are we absolutely driven to the adoption of either of the above 
views, in' order to explain the occurrence of petroleum in our Devo- 
nian strata? The question mainly turns upon this : Are we forced to 
assume with certain chemico-geologists — who refuse all explanations 
of natural phenomena incapable of being rendered evident by labora 
tory experiments — that all forms of carbon, and all compounds into 
which carbon enters (with the sole exception of carbonic acid, and 
that only in part) are necessarily of organic derivation? With all 
respect for laboratory investigations, some of which have shed muqlr 
light on obscure geological problems, it cannot be doubted that this 
view assumes too much. There are many facts, universally recognized 
as such, which chemistry is quite unable to explain. The allotropic 
conditions of certain simple bodies, for instance, carbon amongst the 
number ; the existence of chlorine, oxygen, &c., in the solid state ia 
the greater number of their compounds; the peculiar condition of 
water in hydrated substances, and so. forth. We have the positive 
fact likewise that carbon exists, as such, in meteoric stoned; that it 
separates often in crystalline scales from molten iron ; and that it is 
present in steel, a fusion-product, also, as sometimes prepared. Why, 
then, are we debarred from assuming its existence amongst the primary 
or original components of the earth-mass ? During volcanic outbreaka 
in many parts of the world, petroleum has frequently made its appear- 
ance, through fissures on the sea-bed, or around the volcanic vent, as 
one of the products of the eruption. This was memorably the case 
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in the eruption of Vesuvius in 1861.* The great petroleuih springs 
of Central Asia, which have heen flowing for ages also, with those of 
Zante (mentioned by Herodotus) and others of different localities, lie 
essentially in areas of volcanic action ; and the so-called mud-vol- 
canoes often pour out large quantities of bituminous matter, mixed 
with other products. It might be argued that in these cases the 
petroleum is derived from deeply-seated coal beds, but of this we 
have no proof. And when we consider the fact that small quantities 
of bitumen and petroleum occur in rocks geologically far older than 
those of the coal series, we have an equal right to assume .that these 
matters may be generated, without the aid of organic bodies, by un- 
known chemical action within the crust of the earth, and may be 
poured out through fissures from time to time, both amongst deposits 
under process of accumulation, and amongst others already consoli- 
dated.f In this manner, I imagine, our petroleum springs of Western 
Canada have originated. And I would go beyond this, and refer to 
the same action a leading part in the formation of all bituminous 
shales, and of coal seams generally. In the latter case, the liquid 
bitumen or petroleum may be conceived to have flowed into broad 
marshes, or over low-lying districts, in which an abundant vegetation 
was under growth. The vegetable matters thus saturated and mixed 
up with the thickening petroleum, would add their substance to the 
formation of the coal, and would be chiefly instrumental perhaps in 
imparting to this its peculiar character. On this view, the formation 
'of bituminous shales by the saturation of the finer kinds of sedimen- 
tary matter by petroleum overflows, becomes readily explained ; and 
also the close agreement in character which exists between the shales 
of the coal measures and those of many Silurian strata. The old view 
does not explain these points in a satisfactory manner. The petroleum 
theory likewise obviates the necessity of assuming the growth of an 
enormous and unparalleled vegetation during the Carboniferous period; 
and it explains why the vegetation of after periods so rarely yielded 
coal — ^the outflows of petroleum having chiefly taken place during 
the Carboniferous epoch, and only locally at other times. 

The Portage and Chemung GroMjp.— ^The rocks of 'this group, so 
largely developed in the peninsula of Michigan and other districts of 

* See Canadian Journal, vol. vii , p. 126. 

t If the term " unknown chemical action " be here objected to, we may refer, amongst 
other cases, to that of the diamond: a substance certainly 'formed by chemical action, but 
Of a kind altogether unknown to us. 
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the American States, occur with us in the form only of a few isolatea 
and inconsiderable patches. These consist of black and highly bitu- 
minous shales — the probable equivalents of the "Genesee slates," 
referred by some observers, as already explained, to the Hamilton 
formation. The principal locality of these shales is Cape Ipperwash, 
or Kettle Point, in the township of Bosanquet on Lake Huron ; but 
they occur also nearly twenty miles inland from this point, on a creek 
near Kingston Mills in the south part of the township of Warwick ; 
and also, still further inland, in the township of Brooke. The shales 
weather dull-grey, and those of Cape Ipperwash are occasionally 
coated with a yellow crust of oxalate of iron (see Part II, under 
"Humboldtine"). They contain large spherical concretions (with 
radiated internal structure) of carbonate of lime ; and also much iron 
pyrites. In the shales of Kettle Point, likewise, long flattened stems 
of vegetable forms (mostly referred to the Catamites inornattis of 
Dawson) are of common occurrence ; and impressions of flsh scales 
are met with in those of Warwick. The thickness of the exposure 
at Kettle Point is under fifteen feet ; and it is still less than this at 
the other localities. 

Carboniferous 'Strata, — The Bonaventure Formation, — The only 
locality at which Carboniferous strata occur in Canada is the south- 
eastern extremity of Gasp6. Exposures of great thickness range 
along the Bay of Chaleurs and the coast of Perce, and enter Gasp6 
Bay. These Carboniferous strata occur consequently, for the greater 
part, in the district of Bonaventure ; and as they make up the entire 
portion of the island of that name, ofp Perce, Sir William Logan has 
bestowed upon them the name of the Bonaventure Formation, They 
consist essentially of conglomerates, associated with red and brown 
sandstones and some reddish shales. The conglomerates are made up 
of pebbles of limestone, sandstone, syenite, agate, quartz, and other 
rock-matters, held together by an arenaceous or partly calcareous 
cement. Many impressions and casts of vegetable remains occur 
throughout this formation, but its beds are apparently destitute of coal. 
They belong to the base of the coal series, proper; and evidently 
form a portion of the northern rim of the New Brunswick coal field. 

The Bonaventure Formation rests unconformably on the Gasp^ 
sandstones and limestones, and dips generally towards the south-east. 
According to Sir William Logan, it presents a total thickness of about 
300 feet. 
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16. Corniferous Formation. 
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THE POST-TERTIARY DEPOSITS OF CANADA. 

Under this term, we include three series of deposits : the Drift or 
Glacial series, the Post-glacial series, and certain still more recent 
accumulations. These, though properly distinct, merge so gradually 
into each other, that no actual lines of demarcation can he drawn 
between them. 

The Brifty or Glacial Formation proper, consists of thick beds of 
clay, sand, and gravel, with boulders or transported stones of various 
kinds and sizes, spread generally over the surface of the country, and 
extending on this continent to about 40.^ N. latitude. It does not ap- 
pear to contain any fossils. Those cited as belonging to it, come 
properly from Post-glacial deposits. When these Drift materials are 
removed from the underlying rocks, the surface , of the latter (where 
not in a partial state of disintegration) is generally found to be worn 
down, so as to present a smooth or even polished condition, and is 
traversed also by numerous . thin lines or grooves, running in a ge- 
neral north and south direction — that is to say from some point between 
N. W. and N. E., towards the opposite direction in the south. The 
boulders vary in size from mere pebbles to masses of many tons' 
weight, and consist of all kinds of rock. In some places they belong 
to rock-masses of the immediate locality, but far more generally they 
have been transported by some powerful agency from Other and dis- 
tant sites. With the exception of certain mountainous localities, in 
which the boulder -courses radiate around central points, these travel- 
led stones have been derived (as regards the northern hemisphere) in- 
variably from northward-lying regions. In Canada, the greater num- 
ber of boulders consist of gneiss or other varieties of rock belonging 
to the great Laurentian area described in a preceding part of 
this Essay ; but where limestone or other strata occur in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood to the north, these gneissoid boulders are often 
mixed with pebbles and transported masses derived from the latter 
beds. Like the surface of the underlying rock, many boulders are 
smoothed down upon one side, and exhibit, upon this, delicate parallel 
furrows. Polished and striated rock-surfaces occur, in Canada, on the 
north shores of Lakes Superior and Huron ; on the Blue Mountains, 
CoUingwood township, at an elevation of about 1,500 feet above the 
sea ; in the vicinity of Niagara Falls ; the neighbourhoods of Belle- 
ville, Kingston, Marmora, Brockville, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec ; and 
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at other localities.* These drift-heds yaiy in thickness from a mere 
coating in some spots, to over 100 feet in others. In all places they 
rest upon denuded surfaces. As a general rule, the lower heds consist 
of calcareous clays, frequently, if not usually, free from houlders ; 
whilst sand, gravels, and boulders, mixed here and there with seams 
of clay (mostly free from lime), make up the higher portions of the 
mass. The conditions under which these various matters appear to 
have been accumulated, will be referred to presently. 

The Post' glacial deposits c()nsist, like those of the true Drift epoch, 
of beds of clay, sand, and gravel, with here and there a few boulders ; 
and they appear to have been derived in most instances from re-distri- 
buted Drift materials. Hence they are often designated by the term 
of Modified Drift. In Canada, east of the gneissoid belt of the upper 
St. Lawrence, and throughout the New England States of the North- 
em Union, these Post-glacial deposits contain marine and estuary 
shells, referrible for the greater part, if not wholly, to species of mollusca 
now existing in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, or along the coast from 
Labrador to Cape Cod. Shells of this kind, mixed with a few other 
marine types {Balani, &c., see Part IV), occur at various heights 
above the sea-level, extending, as regards Canada, up to about 500 
feet. Some of the principal localities of their occurrence, comprise : 
Kemptville in Oxford Township, Grenville Co. (about 250 ft.) ; Win- 
chester Township, Dundas Co. (about 300 ft.) ; Eennyon and Lochiel 
Townships, Glengarry Co. (270-300 ft.) ; Fitzroy Township on the 
Upper Ottawa, Carleton Co. (360 ft.) ; Green's Creek on the Ottawa, 
(about 120 ft.) ; Montreal Mountain (various heights up to nearly 500 
feet), and environs of Montreal generally ; Upton, Eastern Townships 
(about 270 ft.]^; Beauport near Quebec (about 120 ft.); Mouth of 
the River Gouffre (130-360 ft.) ; Shore of the River Matanne in 
Gasp^ (about 50 ft.) ; Banks of the River M6tis (130-^45 ft.) ; and 
terraces of the River Ste. Anne and Riviere du Loup. At Green's 
Creek on the Ottawa, the shell beds contain, also, examples of the 
capelin {Mallotus villosus) and the lump-sucker {Cyclostomus turn- 
pus) ; and the remains of the northern seal {Phoca Granlandica), with 
detached vertebrae of a whale, have been discovered, in the Montreal 
deposits. 

Professor Dawson divides the Eastern Post-glacial beds into two 

* As regards localities in Western Canada, see papers by the author, in Canadian Jour* 
nail vol. V. p. 41( and vol. VI. p. 281. 

9* 
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■eriea : a comparadTelj deep-sea deposit, the " Leda cU^ « " uu] a 
ihftllow-sea or Bhore-line deposit, the " Sa:iicBTB Sand." Some of 
the more characteriatic fossils of the Leda clay, comprise : Leda Pcrtr 
landiea, and Bhynconetla ptittaeea ; and those of the upper group : 
Saxieava n^ota, Mya trtmcata, Tellina grtenlandiea, and Sueeuum 





' Tha rfftder li Teierrei tor n pint of the other IMiIli of thsw Foit-Eliclal depoilti, %r. 
valuibte p>p«n, by Dr. Dkwidii, Id tbs Cata di an Naturalitl, roll. II. knd IT. Abo to W 
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In Western Canada, or rather in that portion of tbe Provinee west 
of the gneissoid belt that crosses the St. Lawrence at the Thousand 
Isles, the Post-glacial deposits consist principally of beds of sand, 
often exhibiting an oblique stratification (see fig. 54 in Part III.) 
N6 marine remains of any kind have been detected in these beds. 
The iht\]B of fresh-water mollusca, on the other hand, occot in them 
at many localities. These belong to species which still inhabit our 
lakes and streams, and comprise, more especially, the following genera 2 
UniOf Cyclnsi Amnicola, Falvata, Melania, Planorhis, Limnea^ and 
Phyaa. Several species of Helix accompany these at some localities. 
Examples of fresh-water deposits of this kind, formed by causes no 
longer in action where such deposits now occur, have been recognized 
in the vieinities of CoUingwood and Owen Sound ; Angus station on 
the Northern Railway; Barrie, Orillia, Paris, Brantford, Toronto, 
Belleville, and other places, at various elevations from 30 or 40 to 
over 500 feet above Lake Ontario — the present surface of the latter 
being 232 feet above the sea. Fresh-water shells occur also in Post- 
glacial deposits around Niagara Falls, where, as pointed out by Sir 
Charles Lyell, many years ago, they evidently indicate the former bed 
of the Niagara River. It is only, however, within the last two or 
three years, that the occurrence of these shells throughout the lake 
area generally, has been definitely ascertained, and the true character 
of the beds in which they occur correctly shewn.* As the shells in 
question occur all over this region, and at various heights above the 
existing levels of the lakes — and as they could not have been drifted 
into their present positions by freshets, or left there, viewed collec- 
tively, by the drying up of ponds, lowering of streams, or other 
causes — they appear to indicate incontestibly the former union of our 
great lake-waters, and the consequent extension of these into a vast, 
inland, fresh-water sea. The barrier that kept up (ihese waters on the east 
— perhaps a glacier or ice-stream, see below — was^ undoubtedly situated 

*■ The first publication on this subject was by Bobert ^eU, ot the Geolbgieii] Survey of 
Canada, in the Canadian Naturalist for February, 1861. ^h\^ wius followed by a ibore ezr 
tended article by the author of this work (who had previoiisly coinmiuilcated 6om« of iiis 
observations to Mr. Bell), read before the Canadian Institute in March, 1S61, and published 
in the Canadian Journal, vol. vi., p. 221, and in the Philosophical Magazine for July of that 
year. In this paper, the former union of our lake waters, and the lacustrine origin of the 
terraces north of Toronto, Ac, was first maintained. A succeeding paper by the author 
{Canadian Journal, November, 1861, vol. vi.. p. 497), described a remarkable locality— first 
madeknowuto him by one of his students, Mr. A. E. Williamsbn, of Toronto— in which 
uuioa and other fireih-water types ooeur tii great abundance, near ihe Ifottawasaga Biver, 
between Lake Simcoe and Qeorgian Bay. 
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along the gneissoid belt of the Upper St. Lanvrence : the line, it will 
be remembered, which separates the eastern or marine deposits of this 
period from those of lacustrine origin. In this connexion, it is inter- 
esting to observe that in the township of Pakenham (as discovered by 
Andrew Dickson, Esq*,) and also in that of Augusta, both immediately 
adjacent to this gneissoid belt, a few fresh-water types have been 
found in conjunction with shells of Tellina Grtsnlandica, (fi^. 246), 
a marine or brackish-water species. The destruction of this barrier — 
whether of ice or rock — ^accompanied probably, and perhaps occa- 
sioned, by a gradual and periodically-interrupted depression of the 
eastern country, eventually lowered the waters to their present levels, 
and caused the formation, by denuding action, of the various ridges 
and terraces which occur so prominently throughout the lake districts. 
Those north of Toronto, described as ridpes by Sir Charles Lyell, and 
thought by him to be of marine origin, are really a succession of ter- 
races rising one above another up to a height of about 760 feet above 
the present surface of Lake Ontario, and then successively descending 
towards Lake Simcoe and Georgian Bay — their abrupt or escarped 
faces being always in the direction of the nearest lake. 

The moUusca of this region during the Post-glacial period, appear 
to have been throughout identical with those of our present lakes and 
rivers; and most of the mammalia were of the same genera and 
species as those which now inhabit Canada. Of this latter class, the 
more common remains comprise the jaws and other parts of the 
common beaver (Castor fiber) ; the horns and bones of the Wapiti 
{Elaphus Canadensis*) ; and the teeth and skull of the black bear 
{JJrsus Americanus). Two at least, however, of the mammals that roam- 
ed over the shores of the great lake region during the period in question, 
are extinct. These are the Mammoth^ an extinct species of Elephant, 

I (JSlephas primigenius) ; and the 

Mastodon {M. Ohioticus?), Their 
remains, hitherto found with us, 
consist mostly of detached molar 
teeth (fig. 248) ; but examples, 
more or less entire, of the skull and 
Pig. 248. tusks have also been discovered. 

tf'-'Molar tooth of JBlsphoi primigenius, mi. j* ^ • i_* i. ^i. 

6-Molap tooth of Moitodon Ohiotietu. A he Sediments m whicli these occur, 

* The Wapiti, although at one time common throughout Canada, is now only to be found 
in the extreme nortliem and north*weiteni regions, and will probably become extinct at no 
distant day. 
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appear to be of the same age and character as those which at Amiens, 
Abbeville, Creil, Suffolk, Bedford, and elsewhere, contain flint imple- 
ments of rude manufacture, mixed with the remains of the mam- 
moth and other types, both Hying and extinct. The arrow-heads and 
other stone implements so constantly found in our Canadian super- 
ficial deposits, are of a much less primitive character, however, and 
belong in all probability to a comparatively recent date. 

Conditions under which the Drift amd Post-glacial deposits were 
accumulated, — It is now universally admitted that the various deposits 
of the Drift, and immediately succeeding period, were accumulated 
under conditions more or less resembling those which at present pre- 
vail in Arctic latitudes. This conclusion is based chiefly on the 
following facts : — (1). The resemblance of the polished, rounded, and 
striated surface of the rocks beneath the Drift, to the surface-rocks 
of Alpine regions in which glaciers prevail, or to those which in 
higher latitudes have been subjected to glacial action generally. 
(2.) The greater development and extension of glaciers in these 
regions, during the interval between the .close of the Cainozoic period 
and the commencement of the existing epoch, properly so-called. 
(3.) The evident signs of the occurrence of ancient glaciers in lower 
and more southern districts during the same period. (4.) The appa- 
rent impossibility of any other agency than that of ice to have eflccted 
the transportation of the numerous boulders scattered throughout 
Drift-covered regions : many of these boulders, including some of 
large size, having been carried across lakes, seas, ravines, and other 
obstacles, to far distant localities. And (5), the general arctic or 
northern character of the mollusca, &c., found in the modified drift 
or Post-glacial deposits of various countries. 

The fossils which occur in Cainozoic strata, prove clearly the preva- 
lence of a warm, if not of a tropical climate, throughout the period 
during which these strata were deposited. Towards thp close of the 
Cainozoic Age, however, the relative levels of land and water, through- 
out all the more northern and extreme southern portions of the globe, 
appear to have undergone great though gradual changes, during which, 
a period of increasing cold came slowly on, covering all the more ele- 
vated districts with enormous glaciers, filling the sea with floating 
icebergs, and compelling a general southerly migration of such life- 
forms as were able, by this or other means, to resist its destructive 
influence. The greater part of Canada must certainly have been 
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submerged beneath the sea, duriDg a portion at least of this periodw 
The polishing and striation of the rocks msy haye been oceasionled 
in part by gkciers, and in part by stranded icebergs ; but the traas- 
portation of the boulders from the northern districts, southwardly 
must have been ohiefly effected by the agency of the latter : just as At 
the present day, large masses of granitic and otber rocks are dropped 
oyer the bed of the Atlantic by the melting of the icebergs on which 
they travel from the north. It should be mentioned that, as a general 
rule, these icebergs are nothing more than fragments detached from 
the extremities of arctic glaciers, where the latter reach the level of 
the sea. The stones brought down by these enormous ice-rivers, or 
broken off their rocky shores, collect in large heaps at their lower 
extremities, and many are thus floated off by the detached bergs, and 
conveyed over broad oceanic spaces to distant and more southern 
spots. That the country east of the gneissoid belt of the Upper 
St, Lawrence was beneath the sea to a depth of at least 500 feet at 
one period of this glacial epoch, is shown by the numerous deposits 
containing marine and estuary fossils, which occur, as explained above, 
throughout that area and the adjoining New England States. The 
same thing is proved also for both portions of the province, by the 
thick masses of drift clay, &c., which could only have been accumu- 
lated under water. As regards Western Canada — and this may pro- 
bably apply to eastern districts likewise — a gradual submersion of the 
Palseozoic or more southern portion must first have taken place, since 
the lower clays are highly calcareous, and are evidently derived from 
the Silurian and Devonian strata immediately beneath or closely adja- 
cent to their areas of deposition. The depression still continuing^ 
the higher lands and gneissoid strata of the north would be brought 
within the influence of the waves, and thus the sands, gravels, and 
boulders of the Upper Drift deposits, would be gradually accumulated. 
A re-sorting of these materials must have occurred to some extent 
during the subsequent elevation of the country, producing, in part, 
the various post-glacial deposits ; although in the western region, 
most of these latter must have been formed by the great lake-waters 
which extended over this area, as described on a preceding page, after 
the final elevation of the land. The cold of the Drift period, with 
its accompanying phenomena, came on gradually, and as gradually 
diminished in intensity ; or, in other words, these glacial manifesta- 
tions shrunk back slowly, after a certain lapse of time, to within the 
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h$^»Nr latitudes and Alplioe elevations in which they still presraS. No 
fAtoi^ 9V abrupt lines of .demarcation can thus be drawn between the 
^ose of the Calnozoie Age and the dawn of the existing state of things* 
Xbe 9ne period merged slowly into the other ; and certain life^forms, 
Hideed» appoar to have existed throughout all the changes which occa- 
sioiied and aecpmpanied the general deposition of the Drift. 

Recent Deposits : — These comprise various formations, of limited 
thicbiess and extent, produced hj causes now, or recently, in action at 
lii^ localiti^ in which these deposits occur. The princ^al consist of < 
Shell marl, calcareous tufa, bog iron ore, ochres, and peat. Shell marl 
is a 90ft calcareous depjt>sit made up largely of the minute ^ells of cer* 
t|dn species of planorbis, cyclas, and other fresh-water mollusks. It 
occurs at the bottom of almost all our lakes, ponds, and swamps ; an^ 
sometimes forms near the margin of these, a bed of several feet ii^ 
thickness. This lies usually at a short depth b^ieath the surface 
of the ground. It shows the former extension of the pond or swaogip 
near which it is met with. Several specimens, examined by the 'WTy 
ter, contained nothing but carbonate of lime mixed with a little sand ; 
but some are said to contain phosphate of lime. The substance on 
exposure to the atmosphere becomes about as hard as ordinary chalk. 

Calcareous tufa is a deposit of carbonate of lijne on moss, twigs 
stones, &c., and is of very common occurrence in many of our smaller 
streams. Good specimens of a solid structure, capable of receiving a 
fine polish, are produced by some of the springs which issue from cre- 
vices in the Niagara escarpment, as at places near Hamilton, Rock- 
wood, Falls of Noisy River, and other localities along the line of coun- 
tiy through which the escarpment runs. A large deposit occurs also 
on the Beaver River, in the townships of Euphrasia and Artemisia. 
See under the " Niagara Formation," above. 

Boj Iron Ore (see Part II.) is a hydrated sesquioxide of iron, a 
variety of Brown Iron Ore or Limonite. It arises from the decompo- 
sition of iron pyrites and other ferruginous substances in rocks and 
8(h1s, and the after solution of the oxide of iron, thus formed, by water 
containing free carbonic acid or organic acids. The iron compoundi 
dissdved by this agency, and carried into swamps and other low^lying 
places, are there deposited, and are subseque9tly converted into hy<- 
drated sesquioxide. Patches of this kind are also occasionally found 
on hill tops and sides, by deposition from springs containing ferragio 
nous matter. This bog ore occurs in small quantities la numerous lo- 
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calities throughout the Proyince; but largely in Norfolk County, 
C. W.5 and along the north side of the St. Lawrence, especially in the 
Three Rivers District, and in the counties of Yaudreuil and Bellechasse, 
Canada East. The iron ochres, generally associated with the bog ore, 
have a similar origin (see descriptions of these, in Part II.) The red 
ochre is anhydrous, but the brown and yellow varieties contain a cer- 
tain amount of water, usually about 20 per cent. 

Economic Materials of the Post-Tertiary Deposits : — These com- 
prise. Gold, Bog Iron Ore, Ochres, Brick Clay, Shell Marl, Moulding 
Sand, and Peat. 

Gold : — Native gold in fine grains, including here and there a small 
nugget, occurs in the Post-Tertiary sands of the metamorphic region 
south of the^St. Lawrence : or throughout the area lying between the 
River Richelieu and the Gaspe peninsula ; and more especially along 
the valleys of the St. Francis, Chaudiere, Riviere des Plantes, Etche- 
min, and Riviere des Loups. (See under ** Native Gold,** in Part II., 
B. I.) 

Bog Iron Ore : — ^The principal localities of this substance are given 
above. The ore, at present, is only melted at the Radnor Furnaces, 
Batiscan, C. E. The neighbouring furnaces of St. Maurice, after con- 
tinuing in operation for over a century, went out of blast a few years 
ago. 

Ochres : — These are capable of extensive use as paint materials. A . 
yellow variety, becoming brown and red on ignition, occurs abundantly 
in the county of Middlesex, and also at Sydenham and in the town* 
ship of Nottawasaga, in Canada West. Red, brown, yellow, purple, 
and greenbh-black ochres occur likewise in workable quantities near 
the mouth of the Ste. Anne River, and in the seigniories of the Cap 
de la Madelaine and Pointe du Lac, in Canada East. Also in the 
Eastern Townships. The black ochres contain a considerable quantity 
of peroxide of manganese. 

Brick Clay : — Clays suitable for bricks and tiles, occur very gen- 
erally throughout the Province. White or yellow bricks are largely 
manufactured in the neighbourhoods of London, Hanover, Toronto, 
Cobourg, Peterborough, &c. Red bricks at Walkerton, Sydenham, 
Toronto, Montreal, St. Jean (Lobiniere), and many other places. 
Manufactories of drain tiles are in extensive operation at Treadwell 
village, on the Ottawa, and in the vicinity of Quebec. 
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Shell Marl : — This substance, described above, is much employed 
as a manure, and occasionally also as a whiting or wash-material. It' 
occurs, more or less, all over the Province, but has been worked more 
especially, in the townships of Bentinck, Carrick, Brantford, King, 
W. Gwillimbury, Scarborough, Thurlow, Sheffield, Olden, Nepean, 
• and W. Hawkesbury, in Canada West ; and near Montreal, &c., in 
Canada East. 

Sand for Moulding : — Good sand for thist purpose, has been ob- 
tained from the neighbourhood of Dundas, and also at Sydenham 
(Owen Sound.) 

Peat : — Large deposits of this useful substance are known to occur 
in many parts of the Province, but hitherto, on account of the Al^un- 

* dance of wood^ they have been generally neglected. Some of the ^ore 
important localities comprise : Longueuil, opposite Montreal, and 
many places along the south shore of the St. Lawrence, between that 

■point and the Riviere du Loup (Sir W. Logan). Also La Yaltrie, and 
the seigniory of Cap de la Madelaine, on the north ahf)re. The ex- 
plorations of the G-eological Survey have made known, likewise, a 
krge peat area on the south side of the Island of Anticosti. In 
Western Canada, peat occurs chiefly in the townships of Plantaganet, 
Clarence, Cumberland, Gloster, Goulboume, and Westmeeath, in the 

' Ottawa region. Also in the townships of Humbersitone and Wain- 
fieet, on Lake Erie. 



GENERAL OTJTLINE AND RECAPITULATORY SKETCH OF THE 

GEOLOGY OF CANADA. 

1. Canadian Rock Formations» — ^The rock groups occurring within 
the limits of Canada, comprise representatives of the Azoic, Lower 
Palsdozoic, and Post-Tertiary series. The Upper Paleeozoic deposits 
(inclusive of the Coal Measures proper) together with the entire forma- 
tions of the Mesozoic and Cainozoic Ages, are altogether unknown 
within the limits of the Province. 

2. Azoic Series. — ^The rocks of this series, composed of Sedimen- 
tary matters deposited in ancient seas, apparently before the crea- 
tion of organic types, and subsequently rendered more or less crystal- 
line by metamorphic forces, are subdivided into two formations. The 
lower of these is named the Laurentian, and the higher, the Huironian 
Formation. The Laurentian strata consist principally of highly 

cryatalline beds of micaceous and hornblendic gneiss;, hornblende rock y 

A* 
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crystalline limestone and dolomite ; oxidized iron ores; quartzite; and 
anorthosites, or rocks composed chiefly of lime and soda feldspar. In 
an economic point of yiew, the Laurentian Formation is essentially 
characterised hy the vast beds of magnetic and specular iron ore that 
occur within it : full details of which are given in a preceding page. 
The formation is many thousands of feet in thickness, and it covers an 
area of 200,000 square miles — ^running from Labrador along the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence to the vicinity of Quebec, and throughout 
all the more northern and north-western portions of the Province, as 
shewn in the sketch-maps, figs. 154 and 249. By reference to the 
latter, it will be seen that in the district between Prescott and 
Kingston, a narrow belt of this formation crosses the St. Lawrence, 
and expands over a large extent of country, comprising the Adiron- 
dack region, in the State of New York. This belt forms a somewhat 
important featnre in the geology of Western Canada. It will be al- 
luded to again, in connection with this sketch, under the name of 
the "gneissoid belt of the Upper St. Lawrence." The Huronian 
Formation which constitutes the higher division of the Azoic series, 
consists chiefly of green and greyish slate-conglomerates and other 
partially altered strata, interstratified with greenstone masses, and tra- 
versed by numerous trap dykes. It contains also many quartz veins, 
holding copper pyrites and other copper ores in workable quantities. 
The total thickness of the formation is probably not much under 
20,000 feet. Its strata are chiefly developed along the north shore of 
Lake Huron (No, 2, in fig. 249), and in places on Lake Superior. 

3. Laurentide Mountains. North and South Basins of Canada, — 
A high water-shed or range of mountainous country, averaging a 
height of from one to two thousand feet above the sea, but rising in 
places to nearly four thousand feet^ traverses the greater portion of 
the Laurentian area^ and forms at one part of its course the ** Lauren- 
tide Mountains." It divides the Province into two great basins or 
geological areas : known, respectively, as the North and South Basins. 

4. Crreat Northern Basin of Canada. — ^The area occupied by this 
basin, lying to the north of the Laurentian water-shed, and sloping 
towards Hudson's Bay, as regards its geological characters, is still 
comparatively unexplored. The formations known to occur within 
its limits, comprise the Laurentian and the Upper Silurian series. 
The Huronian rocks are thought to occur also, in the form of Chlo- 
ritic schists, in the valley of Li^ke Temiscaming, but no traces o( 
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Lower Silurian strata hare anywhere been met with. Hence> it is 
suggested by Sir William Logan, that» the Laurentide mountainous 
range formed, from Labrador to the Arctic Sea, the northern shore 
line of the ocean during the Lower Silurian period. The land to the 
norths being thus above the level of the sea, would receive no depo- 
sition of Lower Silurian strata ; but an after movement of depression 
must have ensued during the Upper Silurian epoch, bringing down 
this northern district beneath the sea, and so enabling the sediments 
of the latter period to be laid down upon its area. 

5. Great Southern Basin of Canada: Its subdivisions: — The 
southern geological area of Canada, is in itself divisible into three 
smaller basins : (1) the Basin of the lakes ; (2) The Basin of the St. 
Lawrence ; and (3) The Eastern or Metamorphic Basin. The two 
first of these are separated from each other by the gneissoid belt of 
the Upper St. Lawrence alluded to above ; whilst the third or Eastern 
Basin is separated from the St. Lawrence area by a remarkable dislo* 
cation, accompanied by physical and chemical changes of great 
moment. This dislocation is evidently connected with the elevation 
of the Appalachian mountain chain. As traced in Canada by Sir Wm. 
Logan, it runs from near the northern extremity of Lake Champlain 
in a general north-easterly direction to the St. Lawrence, which it 
crosses immediately above Quebec ; and then turns to the east, traver- 
sing the northern part of the Island of Orleans and passing down the 
river into the Gulf, from whence it appears to re-enter the south shore 
a few miles above the mouth of the Magdalen River in Gasp6« The 
strata within the area circumscribed by this dislocation, are thrown up 
generally into highly inclined beds ; and they exhibit, in other respects, 
many signs of the action of powerful disturbing forces. See under the 
head of the '* Calciferous Formation," on a preceding page. Li the 
more central portion of the area, also, they are much altered, or con- 
verted into crystalline schists, &c., and rendered metalliferous by meta- 
morphic agencies. The strata of the Lake and St. Lawrence Basins, 
on the other hand, betray few signs of these disturbing influences, 
except in the case of the upper copper-bearing series of Lake Superior, 
and in parts of Gasp6, as described fully in a preceding division of 
this Essay. 

6. The Lake Basin of Canada : — Of this geological basin, properly 
speaking, only the north-eastern and northern portions actually occur 
within the boundaries of the Province. It includes all the area to the 
east or left of the Laurentian district marked 1 — 1 in the sketch-map 
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fig. 249. Though affected here and there by slight local disturbances, 
the strata within this area have a general westerly dip, extending as 
far as the central part of Michigan, in consequence of which, on pro- 
ceeding from the gneissoid belt of the Upper St. Lawrence, just east 
of Kingston, towards the southern extremity of Lake Huron, the 
various formations (exclusive of the Calciferous and Chazy series ?) 
from the Potsdam to the Hamilton beds, with those also of Kettle Point, 
are successively traversed. The dip of these strata, however, (except 
here and there, under local conditions) is exceedingly slight, rarely 
exceeding two or three degrees, and averaging in general > less than 
half-a-degree, or about 30 or 40 feet in a mile. The annexed sectioit 
will serve to convey a general idea of the sequence of these formations, 
as shewn on the map, between the gneissoid belt east of Kingston, and 
the coal strata of central Michigan. The thickness of intervenmg rock 
between the top of the Hamilton formation and the lowest of the 
Michigan coal seams, is about 840 or 850 feet. 

Pig. 260. 
SKETCH-SECTION OF FORMATIONS OF WESTERN PART OF CANADA 

AND EASTERN MICHIGAN. 

(The dip necessarily exaggerated. J 
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At the extreme east of this basin, a little beyond Kingston, a narrow 
band of Potsdam sandstone rests on the western slope of the gneissoid 
or Laurentian rocks. This is followed to the west — the Calciferous 
and Chazy formations being apparently absent — by the strata of the 
Ontario group, comprising the Birds-eye, Black River, and higher 
limestones of the Trenton formation, the dark bituminous Utica schists, 
and the arenaceous shales, &c., of the Hudson Riyer Series. The 
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iTenton formation is probably abont 700 or 750 feet in thickoefiilf Hb^n 
Utica shales, some^vhat under 100 feet; and the Hudson. Biver .aeiief^'i 
betTveen 700 and 800 feet. These formations are deyeloped chieflj. 
along the shore of Lake Ontario, between Kingston and: Uie oeBtraliJ 
part of Nelson township, west of Toronto; and also on. the shore of. : 
Georgian Bay, between Cape Crocker and a spota little south, of; thftji 
outlet of the River Severn ; as well as throughout all theinterveuiiigtv 
country: including within the Trenton area. Lake Simeoe, Bidsami 
Lake, Rice Lake, and other bodies of water. Kii^ton, BeUeyille,; 
Peterborough, Cobourg, Port Hope, Barrie and Collingwoodj areisitn*^ ; 
ated over the Trenton district; Whitby and the country just -west of 
Collingwood harbour, over the Utica formation ; and Toronto, Qak- 
ville, Sydenham (Owen Sound,) and Meaford, over the Hud^o^ Biyei? >^ 
strata. These various formations, as explained fully und^r their re-; ; 
spective descriptions on a former page, run also acroas the ;ooi*t^n]L: -. 
part of the Manitoulin Islands* 

The Niagara or Anticosti group succeeds the Lower.SilurianL strata^.;. 
The Medina Formation (Map : No. 9), at its base, sweeps roond by>' 
Queenston, Hamilton, &c., below the great escarpment of that {district^ 
and continuing its course, first towards the north and then towards ; 
the north-west, comes out upon Georgian Bay uear Cabot's Head»^: 
forms the extreme base of that promontory, and runa^ it is suppQsad,^- ; 
in a narrow belt along the central part of the Manitoulin Isles« These- 
Medina strata consist chiefly of red marls, shales, and sandstoiies,' 
capped by a grey . freestone, known as the '* grey band/* OoLakfti 
Ontario, they exceed 600 feet in thickness, but diminish considerahly ■ 
towards their north-western limits. The green and red shales of the; r 
Clinton division (No. 10,) with their interstratified limestone bedf»i 
appear above the grey band of the Medina formation proper ; and are 
succeeded by the calcareous shales and limestones of the Niagara foi:? 
mation, holding Pentamerua oblonffus, fig. 213, amongst their other . 
fossils. The Niagara limestone (Map: No* 1 1) appears to represent in... 
the Middle Silurian strata, the great Trenton limestone of the Lower t- 
series. Still higher in the scale^ and farther to the westj follow aucr. 
cessively the Guelph dolomites (No. 12), the gypsiferous aiid fossil* , 
free strata of the Onondaga formation (No* 13), and the sligh^tly de-t; 
veloped Eurypterus beds of the Lower Helderberg group. Theae^ j 
close the Silurian series. The country between the upper pairt of tho^r 
Niagara River and the north-eastern shores of Lake Huron* is o^N^Ht; t 
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pied by these Middle and Upper Silurian formations, but their strata 
are mostly concealed by Drift-deposits. The localities in which in^* 
structiye exposures occuri have been mentioned under the separate 
descriptions of each formation, at the commencement of this Part of 
our Essay. The Clinton beds near the mouth of the Niagara Biver 
are only a few feet in^thickness, but they]increase towards the north- 
west, and attain, on the shores of Georgian Bay, a thickness of about 
180 feet. The Niagara formation increases in the same direction, 
from about 240 or 250 feet, to probably about 400 feet. The Guelph 
formation at its thickest part is estimated by Sir Wm. Logan at 160 
feet* The Onondaga formation averages from 200 to 300 feet. 

Still further to the west, a thin band of sandstone, belonging to the 
Oriskany Formation (Map : No. 15), crops out above the Eurypterus 
beds in the townships of Bertie, Cayuga, &c. This forms the base of 
the Devonian series. It is succeeded by a large development of the 
cherty limestones of the Comiferous Formation, (No. 10), averaging 
collectively about 200 (?) feet in thickness, and supposed to be the 
source of the Petroleum supplies of that district. These are followed 
by the encrinal limestone bands and calcareous shales of the Hamilton 
(or Lambton) series (No. 17») making up an additional thickness of 
from 200 to 300 feet. Finally, at Kettle Point, and in the townships 
of Warwick and Brooke, a few isolated patches of dark bituminous 
shales, containing calamites and fish-scales, conclude the Devonivn 
aeries as developed in this part of Canada. These bituminous shales, 
are referred to the base of the Portage group (No. 18). The relations 
of the Hamilton or Lambton shales to the underlying Comiferous 
strata, and the chief points of interest belonging to the occurrence of 
petroleum in this region, have already been sufficiently discussed. 

The Drift accumulations spread so generally over this western basin, 
consist of thick beds of clay, overlaid in most places by deposits of 
sand and gravel, with boulders of gneiss, syenite, limestone, and other 
rocks. The thickness of the entire mass varies greatly, but in places 
it exceeds 100 feet. In the upper Drifl beds, or rather in those formed 
out of Drift and other materials by Post-glacial influences, numerous 
shells of existing fresh-water moUusks (planorbis^ ctfcUu, &c.), occur 
at different heights above our present lake-waters ; whilst there seems 
to be an entire absence, in these beds, of marine or estuary types, such 
as occur in deposits of a similar age in the St. Lawrence basin. Hence 
the inference, that, at a comparatively recent geological period, our 
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great lakes were united into one Tast fresh*water sea, held back, on 
the east, by an elevation of the gneissoid belt of the Upper St. Law- 
rence, or perhaps by a huge glacier-barrier extending in that direction, 
as explained on a former page. 

7. The St. Lawrence ^onn:— This Basin is separated from the 
Basin of the Lakes, just described, by the gneissoid band, which, 
passing southwards from the Lac des Chats on the Ottawa, crosses the 
St. Lawrence at the Thousand Isles, and forms the Adirondack region 
of New York. On the other hand, it is cut off from the Eastern or 
Metamorphic Basin (although, strictly considered, this forms an isolated 
central portion of its area) by the great dislocation alluded te under 
§5, above. This dislocation, accompanied both by a great upheaval 
and the manifestation of active metamorphic forces, runs from near 
the northern extremity of Lake Champlain to Quebec, and from thence 
along the north shore of the Island of Orleans, and down the river and 
gulf, as far as the coast of Gasp6, which it enters near the mouth of 
the Magdalen River. The area of the St. Lawrence Basin thus includes 
the peninsula between the gneissoid belt, the lower Ottawa, and the 
Upper St. Lawrence, together with a large extent of the south shore 
of the latter river, and all the north shore from the Ottawa to the 
Gulf, except a small portion (including the chief part of Quebec) lying 
within the above mentioned line of dislocation. It may be considered 
to include, also, the extreme eastern and southern parts of Gasp^ ; the 
Island of Anticosti, and the Mingan Islands. Towards the western 
part of this area, more especially in the peninsula just west of the 
junction of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers, the Potsdam and Cal- 
ciferous formations (Map : Nos. 3 and 4) are well displayed, together 
with the Chazy and Trenton limestone beds (Nos. 5 and 6). The latter 
occur also largely on the eastern side of the Ottawa, as around Mon- 
treal, &c. ; whilst the Utica and Hudson Riyer formations extend 
more particularly along each bank of the St. Lawrence up to (and on 
the north, beyond) Quebec — apart from the small area, immediately 
around Quebec itself, cut off by the before-mentioned dislocation. At 
the Falls of Montmorenci, the Trenton, Utica, and Hudson River di- 
visions occur in force ; and the latter runs along the north side of the 
Island of Orleans. These formations occur also in the small outlying 
basin of Lake St. John on the Upper Saguenay. The Trenton lime- 
stones form likewise some isolated patches on the north shore of the 
Qidfy as at the Seven Islands^ the l^tri^ts of B^ll^ ^e^ &c, ; whilst tb« 
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'^Miagaii Idands^ eonsist chiefly of the Chazj formation, th^ Trenton 
- beds appearing at the south side of Large Island, one of the group. 
■ The northern shore of the Island of Anticosti is made up of Hudson 
Riyer heds, the rest of the island consisting of Middle Silurian strata. 
In Gasp^ the Hudson River formation occurs on the north shore, be- 
tween Cape Rosier and the River Marsouin. Eastward and southward 
the peninsula is ohiefly composed of strata referred to the Devonian 
series, in which a thin seam of coal and numerous fossil plants are met 
with ; whilst along the Bay of Chaleurs and the coast south of Gasp6 
Bay, the inclined Devonian beds are overlaid unconformably by a vast 
thickness (amounting to no less than 300 feet) of Carboniferous sand- 
stones and conglomerates, the Bonaventure Formation of Sir "William 
Logan. These strata, however, are quite destitute of coal. 

Mountainous masses of eruptive traps and trachytes occur towards 
i the more western eiitremity of the St. Lawrence Basin. These break 
• thf ough Lower Silurian strata, and were formed, probably, duriugthe 
Upper Silurian or earlier part of the Devonian epoch. They are tra- 
versed in most cases by dykes of more recent origin — apparently 
erupted' towards the close of the Devonian period, or perhaps at a «till 
kiter date. The more important of these intrusive masses, comprise: 
> Kgaud (in Yaudreuil Co.) ; Mount Royal or the Montreal mountain; 
: Montarville or Boucherville (in Chambly Co.) ; Rougemont (in Bon- 
' Ville Co.) ; Beloeil (in VerchSres Co., near the Grand Trunk Railway) ; 
'Monnoir or Mt. Johnson, south of Beloeil; and Yamaska. Other 
^masses of a similar character, as those of Brome and Shefford, lie .just 
within the Eastern or Metamorphic Basin ; but as these are evidently 
' connected with the above series, the whole may be described together. 
The mountains of Montreal, Montarville, and Rougemont, are- essen- 
iially augitic traps or dolerites. They present a dark color in most 
: parts, and contain, in many places, distinct and comparatively large 
' crystals of augite ; Fig. 251. Small granular masses of olivine, with 
black grains of Magnetic Iron Ore and Ilmenite (mine- 
rals described in Part II.) are also commonly pre8ent> 
especially in the Montarville and Rougemont mountains. 
^ These trappean masses are penetrated by dykes of white 
or light-coloured compact trachyte (see Part III.), which 
contain minute crystals of iron pyrites, and generally effer- 
Wg. 251. Yesce in acids from the presence of intermixed carbonate of 
Kme. ^The Rongembnt mountain, is traversed ^o by granitiotrachjrte 
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(Part III.) of a grayish colour, and partly micaceous. The moun- 
tains of Rigaud, Belceil, Monnoir, Yamaska, Shefford, and Brome, are 
essentially granitic trachytes, consisting of light-coloured potash-feld- 
spar, with small grains of hlack hornhlende, or scales of hrown or 
black mica ; and usually containing, in addition, some small crystals of 
yellow sphene (see Part II.) and grains of magnetic iron ore. Much 
yaluable information on the composition of these picturesque and in- 
teresting mountains, is given by Professor Sterry Hunt, in the Geolo- 
gical Report for 1859. See also the Canadian Journal, Vol. V.^ 
p. 426, and the Revised Report of the Geological Survey, 1863. 

The surface of the St. Lawrence Basin, like that of the Lake area» 
is also Tery generally covered by thick accumulations of the Drift and 
Post-glacial epochs : comprising clays, gravels, and boulders. But the 
fossil shells, found in the upper part of these, are all of a marine or es- 
tuary character. They are referrible to species which still exist in the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence, or on the coast of Labrador. These shells 
occur, not only on comparatively low levels, but at considerable heighta 
also, above the present surface of the sea. Some of the most noted lo- 
calities comprise the neighbourhoods of Ottawa and Montreal ; terraces 
on the Montreal Mountain : one, nearly 500 feet above the sea-level ; 
Beauport near Quebec, about 120 feet above the sea ; and various ter- 
races on the Lower St. Lawrence, the Ste. Anne River, the Matanne, 
the Metis, &c., in the Gasp6 peninsula, at heights varying from 40 or 
50, to 245 feet above the present sea-level. It is evident, therefore, 
that at the commencement of the Post-glacial or present period, the 
entire or greater part of the St. Lawrence basin must have been deeply 
submerged beneath the sea. 

8. The Eastern or Metamorphic Basin of Canada : — ^This basin, 
forming strictly, a portion of the St. Lawrence area, is separated from 
the latter by the great dislocation already described in §§ 5 and 7. It 
includes the site immediately under and around Quebec, the central 
and southern part of the Island of Orleans, the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence from a little west of Point Levis to near the Magdalen River, 
and all the intervening area to the south (including the greater part of 
the eastern townships, &c.) as far as the Province boundary. In the 
more northern part of this region, the strata, consisting of the Calci- 
ferous and Chazy formations (united into the Quebec group), are raised 
along the line of the before-mentioned dislocation into a position ap- 
parently above the horizon of the Trenton series. (See the remarks. 



am A fbptLAk Jbkptiiiitiok t)> tk'k 

6n this jpoint, uHd^r th^ he^ df thl^ Calciftrbiis Fbnniatibii, td#i^4^ 
th^ commenc^inent of the ptt^eiit Fart of oiir Essay). Thef i^te illilf6< 
highly inclined^ ihd icbhi^st i6hiefly of blaek iEihd Other cfolOut^ed pUp^ 
Iblitic ishales, with aSirociat^d bedi^ of dolomite, limestbhe, &b. At h 
d^rtain dktianc6 south of th« St. Lawrence, land mote especially in th^ 
i^tlnties of Bagot, Dhiminohd, Shefibrd, Orfbrd, Brome, Stiiiistcad^ 
She^brbbke, Miegantic, Beatib^, ^e., these beds are much altered hy 
ni^taihorphic actibh : being changed into gneiss-rocks, talbosd a/nci 
ehloritit sbhists, sei^ehtines, yariotisly coloured marbles, and bth^ 
rocks of a similar metahiorphic charactbr ; i^hilst their fossilB become 
graduaUy obliterated. They are associated also in many of these lo- 
calities, with Tast irregular masses of copper and iron ores ; and are 
ti^yerSed by reins containing galena, and here and there by autiferoi^ 
quartz-Teins. These metallic deposits, with the marbles, slates, «nd 
other economic substances of the region, are enuiherated more fully 
lihder the Calciferous Formation, on a former pag6. The alluYiiBl 
mitttei^ derived from the disintegration of the metamorphic rocks of 
this Eastern Basin, contain grains and occasionally small nodules of 
native gold — as explained at the same place, and also under the des- 
Gfriptioh of that metal in Part II. The Notre Datne and Shickshock 
Mountains, an extension of the AUeghanian chain, belong to the north- 
eastern part of this area. These mountains, which rise in places to a 
he^ht of 4,000 feet above the sea, consist of metamorphic strata 
of the Quebec group, including vast beds of serpentine and intermixed 
chromic iron ore. The eruptive granites of the Megantic Mountains, 
and those which occur in Winslow, Hereford, Stanstead, Barton, Wee- 
don, and other neighbouring townships, lie also within the limits of 
this metamorphic zone. 
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OORREGTfOirS AND AIXDITIOlia 



Page 28, line 6 of note— for '* our/' read " an.'' 

Chriy Antunany Qr4 : page 30« Thia ore, aecompanjing Nafive Antimanjf, 
Oxide of Antimony ^ and Kermesite or Red Antimony Ore, (an ozys-sulphide), lias 
BeoBBilj^beea found in a vein, traTvrsing slate rooka of the Qaebec (konp, in 
iha township of South Ham, 0. B. 

Page 29, line 23*-for^< Addington Go.,^ read " Argenteuil Go." 

Oalemi: page^ 32. The galena yeins of the Townahip of Ramsay^ Lanark Go. 
traTerse the Galcif^sous Formation. Both galena and copper pyrites haye re- 
cently been discovered, in consideoaiile quantities, in the township of Lake, in 
North Hastings. 

Oamet: page 40. Since our description of this mineral wa« in type, Praf. 
Starry Hunt has described the occurrence of a bright green garnet, contMuing 
six per cent* of oxide of chromium, in the township of Orford, G. E. This Tarieil(y 
occurs in microscopic ciystala (chiefly rhombic dodecahedrons) and in small 
grains imbedded in calc spar, and is accompanied by minute specks of sulphide 
€i nickel. A specimen, presented to the author by Prof. Hunt, is in the Museum 
of the Toronto Uniyersity. 

Page 40, last line ; page 50, line 4 from bottom ; and page 5d— for " Oxford," 
read " Orford.'' * 

Sphene : page 42. Brown crystals of this mineral occur in gneissoid rocks 
north of Balsam Lake, and in the crystalline limestones of Galumet Island, Ae. 

Jugite or Pyroxene : page 43. The white or light-colored diopside crystals 
found in the crystaline limestone of the Upper Ottawa region, present the combi- 
nation shewn in the following figure. The vertical faces V V meet pi|^. 252 



— \ 



at an angle of 87^5' and V VeX 90^ ; and as these latter predomi- 
nate, the prisms have a remarkably square appearance. Fig 253 
exhibits the same combination from Orford, 0. E., but in twin 

crystals, with plane of union parallel to T; and with these faces 
so greatly extended as to produce a so-called bladed or tabular 
form. Our sketch is drawn from memory, as the specimen? kindly 




Fig. 25S. 



Tl 



V 






presented to us by Prof. Sterry Hunt, were lost in the great fire 
at the Rossin House. 

Page 46. To the minerals beloaging to 4 on this pagCj a 
a variety of Orthite may be a^ded. Specimens obtained re- 
cently from Hollow Lake at ^lie head waters of the South Mus- 
koka, present the follov-ing characters:— Jet-black; amor^ 
phous ; H = 5-6 ; sp. gr- = 3*288 ; Easily fusible with very great 
intumescence j yielding a little water in the bulb-tube j gelati- 
nizing in heated hydrochloric acid. Orthite is essentially a 
silicate of alumina, lime, oxide of iron, and oxide of cerium 
with 2 or 3 per cent of water. 
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Epsom Salt : page 48. This substance, a bjdrated sulphate of magnesia^ 
occurs in the form of an efflorescence, or thin cmst| on the exposed surfaces of 
some of the Utica shales, Clinton dolomites, and other rocks : as at Montreal, 
Pandas, and elsewhere. It is evidentlj, at these localities, a more or less recent 
deposit from waters percolating through the strata. 

Page 80, line 13 — for " chiefly of some kind of limestone,** read " chieflj bj' 
some kind of limestone " 

Page 88, line 19— for ** Enniskillen, Mosa, ke^^ read "Bosanquet and Warwick.' 

Page 89, line 26 — for " Sillery group, near the top of the Lower Silurian Se- 
ries," read *' Quebec group, near the bottom of the Lower Silurian Series." 

Infusoria : paee 98. This provisional class should probably be abandoned-* 
some of its included forms (the Vesmidece and Diatomacea) belonging most pro- 
bably to the Plant-world ; whilst others, including the ciliated infusoria {ParOf* 
mecium, Voriicella, &c.,) occupy an unknown place amongst higher types. The 
Bhizopods^ as reg^ards their fossil representatiyes, fall into two series : the calca- 
reous-shelled Foraminiferaj and the siliceous-shelled Polyofstina. The latter 
like the siliceous Diaiomacea, have no action on polarized light. By this 
•character, when in a fragmentary state, they may be readily distinguished from 
the ordinary Foraminifera, 

Sponges : page 99. These forms, as stated in the body of the work, are all 
but unknown in our Canadian Palaeozoic rocks. Two somewhat doubtful 
species, discovered by Mr. Richardson in the limestone of jSnse au Loup on the 
north shore of the Straits of Belle Isle, have been described by Mr. Billings 
during the printing of this Essay. The species in question have a certain re- 
semblance to casts of Petraia^ and may perhaps be corals. Mr. Billings places 
them under a new genus, Archeocyaihus, The limestone beds in which thej 
occur, belong to the Potsdam and Calciferous Formations. 

Page 104, line 1, — ^for Syringopora tubiporoides, read S. Maclurei. 

Page 178, line 9 from bottom, — for O. laieralis read O. lamellosum. 

Page 207, line 6 of note — in reference to the assumed union of our lake waters 
•during the Post-glacial period — for " first maintained," read " first maintained 
on Geological grounds.'* As stated in the author's earlier communication on the 
Subject {Canadian Journal (2) vol v, 299, and PhU. Mag^ July, 1861), the first 
idea of this anci«nt extension of our lakes, is due to the late Mr. Roy, an engi- 
neer of Toronto. Mr. Roy communicated a paper on the subject, with reference 
more especially to the terraces of Lake Ontario, to the Geological Society 
of London in 1837 ; but as the view, embodied in this paper, was unsupported 
by any geological evidence it was rejected altogether by Sir Charles Lyell, and 
by geologists generally. In « short paper on the Nottawasaga valley, published 
in the Canadian Journal in lft53, Mr. Sandford Fleming, C. B., revived the 
opinion of Mr. Roy as to the lac^istrine origin of the lake terraces, but con- 
sidered the question solely in its physical, as distinguished from its geological, 
aspect. The subject then remained uqidiscussed, until prominently brought 
forward, and first supported on geological grounds, by the author of this work 
in his communications to the Canadian Journal and Philosophical Magazine^ in 
1861. Up to that date, the marine origin of our Drift and Post-glacial terraces, 
was viewed, it is believed, by most geologists as a settled point. 
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Abercrombie, 46, 151. 
Abrancbiata, 132. 
Acalepba, 105. 
Acetabalifera, 125. 
Action of Acids, 15. 

" the Atmosphere, 81. 

« Blowpipe, 16. 
Acton, 31, 32, 165. 
Actjnolite, 42. 
Adamantine Spar, 34. 
Addington, 162. 

Adirondack Mountains, 152, 214. 
Agate, 85, 36, 166. 
Agclacrinites, 110. 
Albemarle, 179. 
Albite, 45. 
Alumina, 62. 

Ambon jchia radiata, 120, 178. 
Amethyst, 35, 36, 166. 
Amherstburg, 194^ 
Amphibole, 42. 
Ammonitidae, 127. 
Amygdaloid, 69. 
AmygdaJocystites, 109. 
Analcime, 48, 63. 
Ancaster, 186, 187. 
Andesine, 46. 
Angus, 207. 
Anhydrite, 189. 
Animals, classification of, 98. 
Apimal Remains, 97. 
Annelida, 132. 
Anorthite, 46. 
Anorthosites, 147. 
Anticlinal axis. 89. 
Antlcosti, 186, 213, 220. 

Group, 180, 203, 217. 
Antimony, 223. 

" Ore. 30, 223. 
Anvil, 14 

Apatite, 39, 63, 145, 146. 
Aphrodite, 68. 
Apophyllite, 48. 

Appallachian Chain, 164, 215, 222. 
Aquamarine, 38. 
Aqueous Rocks, 97. 
Argenteuil, 29. 36, 37, 40, 42, 45, 46, 62, 

59, 69, 72, 75. 



Argillaceous Rocks, 78. 
Argonaut, 125, 132. 
Arragonite. 54. 
Arsenical Nickel, 23. 
** Pyrites, 24. 
Arsenides, 62. 
Artemisia, 185, 210., 
Arthrophycus Harlani, 181.. 
Articulated animals, 132. 
Asaphus, 136. 
A. Canadensis, 136, 172. 
A. megistos, 136, 172. ' 

A. platycephalus, 136, 172. 
Asbestus, 62. 
Asphaltum, 49, 63, 197. 
Asiphonida, 119. 
Aspect, 3. 
Asterida, 110. 
Atalanta, 123. 
Athyris, 116. 
A. Clara. 117, 193. 
A. Maia, 117. 
Atrypa, 117. 

A. reticularis, 177, 181, 184, 192, 194» 196 
Aubert Qallion, 49. 
Augite, 43, 220 
Augitic Trap, 69, 220. 
Augusta 208. 
Automolite, 34. 
Axis, anticlinal, 8'9. 
** synclinal, 89. 
Ayton, 190. 
Azoic Rocks, 143, 203, 213* 

Bagot, 31, 222. 

Bale St Paul, 25, 37, 75, 147, 150. 

Balanus, 133. 

Balas ruby, 34. 

Balsam. Lake. 30, 31, 174, 217. 

Barnston. 72, 222. 

Barrie (Prontenac), 40, 43, 161. 

Barrie (Simcoe), 207, 21 7. 

Baryta, sulphate, 66, 161. 

Basalt, 69. 

Bathyurus. 137. 167. 

Basin, Eastern, 221. 

Lake. 215. 

Northern, 214. 
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Basiiii St Lawrence, 219. 

" Sonthern, 214. 
Bastard, 33. 

Bastard limestones, 162. 
Bathnrst, 41, 66. 
Batiscan, 212. 
Battle Islands, 166. 
Baj of Ghalenrs, 201, 220. 
Beatricea, 179. 

Beauce, 25, 33, 37, 41, 49, 76, 76, 222. 
Beaohamois, 158/169, 160,161, 162,163. 
Beanport, 133, 177, 206, 221. 
Bear Greek, 141. 
Bedford, 33. 
Belosil, 43, 68, 221. 
Belfontaine, 185. 
Belle Isle (Straits), 141, 161. 
Bellerophon expansus, 122. 
Belleville, 129, 173, 204, 207, 217. 
Belmont, 26, 149. 
Bentinck, 213. 
Berthier, 23, 161. 
Bertie, 190, 1^2. 218. 
Beryl, 38 
Bejrichia, 134. 

Bird's eye Limestone, 168, 216 
Bitumen, 49, 197. 
Bituminous Shale, 175, 201. 
Bivalve entomostracans, 134. 
Bizard, Isle, 174, 191. 
Black Bay, 166. 
Black Lead, 29. 

'* Manganese Ore, 30. 

^* Oxid« Copper. 61. 
Black River Limestone, 168, 174, 216. 
Blasdell's MUls, 43. 
Blastoida, 107 
Blastoidocrinos, 108. 
Bloodstone, 35. 
Blowpipe, 16—18. 

Bine Mountains (Coll.), 176, 179, 204. 
Bog Iron Ore, 27, 60, 211, 212. 
Bolboporites Americanns, 167. 
Bolton, 25, 26, 37, 49, 56, 69, 60, 76, 166. 
Bona venture Formation, 201, 220. 
Bonne-cbdre R. 74. 
Bosanquet, 201, 222. 
Boucberville, 220. 
Bonlders, 204. 
Brachiopoda, 113. 
Branchifera, 123. 
Brant, 189. 

Brantford, 61, 190, 203, 213. 
Breccia, 80. 
Brick Clay, 212. 
Brockville, 161, 162. 204 
Brome, 37, 68, 165, 221. 
Brompton Lake, 59. 



Bronzite, 44« 

Brooke4218. 

Broughton, 68, 69. 

Brown Iron Ore, 26, 60. 

Bruce, 194. 

Bruce iMines, 31, 32, 66, 76, 166. 

Bryozoa, 112. 

Bulb-tube, 19. 

Burgess, 34, 36, 38, 42, 69. 

Bytownite, 46. 

Oabot»s Head. 1 79, 181,182, 1«'4, IBS^Kfl 
Oainozoic Age, 142, 209. 
Calcareous Rocks, 79. 

** Spar, 53, 62, 64. 
Tufe, 311. 
Calamites inornatus, 201. 
Calcedony, 35. 
Calciferous Oronp, 161—167,203,210^ 

221. 
Calcite (Calo Spar), 63, 64. 
Caledon, 182, 165. 

Calumet Island, 39, 41, 42, 43, 69, 14B. 
Calymene, 139. 

C. Blumenbachii, 139, 178, 181, 184. 
Camden, 174. 

Canada West (Sketch-map of), 202. 
« (Sectit)n of ), 143, 216. 

Canadian Minerals, 19, 62, 64. 
Canadian Rock formations, 94, 141^221. 
Carbonates, 63. 
Carb. Copper, 51. 

Carb. Lime, 53. ( Vide also Limestone,) 
Carb. Magnesia, 54, 156. 
Carb Zinc, 39. 
Carboniferous strata, 201. 
Carleton, 33, 41, 161. 163, 173. 
Carlton Place, 145 
Carnelian, 35. 
Carrick, 194, 213. 
Cat's Eye, 35. 
Caughnawaga, 168, 174. 
Cayuga, 80 141, 189, 190,292, 194, 21«. 
Celestine, 57. 
Cephalobranchiata, 132. 
Cephalopoda, 125. 
Ceraurus, 139. 

C. pleurezanthemus 139, 173. 
Chambly, 46, 68, 179. 
Champlain (see under ** Lakes.") 
Chapman's Scale of Hardness, 12. 
Chatham, 40, 45, 72, 149. 
Chatham Gore, 40. 
Chfiteau^Richer, 44, 46. 
Chatte R., 186. 191. 
Chaudi6re Valley, 24, 26, 28, 33, 165, 2» 
Chazy Formation. 167. 203, 220, 221. 
Oheirurus, 139. 
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dhemioal Oharacters, 15. 
-Chert, 161, 166, 192. 
Clhester, 166. 
Chiastolite, 36. 
OhlorastrpUte, il. 
Ohlorite, 59, 63. 
Chloi^te S^al^. fM), 75, 2^;^. 
Ohromic Iron Ore, 26, 165. 
Ghrysoprase, 35. 
Girrhopp^a, |3p. 
Glarence, 176, 213. 
CIliMreiifon, 23, H 41* 
Cl&j Slate, 78. 
Gleyeland, 165. 
Gleavage (mineral), }0. 

« (rock), 91. 
<:ilimachti^hi^itea, 16Q. 
Goal, 162. 

«• Origin of. 200, 
Gobourg. 137, i73. 174, 176, 217. 
Gocoolite, 44. 
Gockbum 1. 179. 
Goldwater, 173. 
Gc4Biigw0od, 6#, 129, 136, 160, 175, 

176, 179, 217. 
Golojar, 4. 
GoliimQaii^ ^04. 
G. alveolata, 104, 169. 
Gomarocjstite^, 109. 
Gomatala, 106 
Goncbifera, 119. 
Gonchoidal fracture, 10. 
Goncordant stiratifieiKUon, 90. 
Gondrodite, 37. 

Conformable stratification, 90. 
Gonglomerate, 80. 
Gonnolaria, 116. 
C. Trentonensis, 116, 171. 
QoEOpepbalites^ 140. 
Gonsoiidation of sediments, 84. 
Gopper Baj, 1 55. 
Gopper, natiye, 28, 166. 

'* glance. 32, 165, 166. 

M nickel 1 3. 

•' pyrites, 34, 64, 155, 16J5, 166. 

** pyrites (purple), 31, 64, 165, 
166, 166. 
Gorals, 99. 

Gomelian (or Gan^lian), 3^. 
Gomwall,l73. 
Gornndnm, 34. 
Gonchiching, 173. 
Gredit ( Vide Riyer Grediit.) 
Grinoida, 106, 
Grosby, 26, 37, 160. 
'Grow Lake, 70, 148. 
•Gmstacea, 133. 
Crystals, 5 — 9. 



Crystalline Limestone, Tfli, 1^ 151 

« Dolomite, 77, 161. 

O^rysialUtes. 183, 189. 
Cnmberlfind, 213. 
Cuttle ^i^h, 1^5. 
Cyanite, 38. 
Cyclas. 121, 207. 
Cyclostomus lumpus, 141. 
Cypris, 134. 
Cyproids, 134. 
Cyrtodonta, 120. 
C^tidea, 108. 
Oystiphyllum, 105. 
Oyrtoceras, 130. 
Cyrtolites. 122. 
Oythera and Cytherina, 1^ "^"^ 

D'Aillebout, 23. 
Dalmannites, 136, 188. 
D. limulurus, 138, 184. "^ J 

Datolite, 47. 
Decapods, 133. 
Delthyris (Orthis) lynx, 115. 
Denudation, 87. 
Dereham, 197 i 

Deronian Strata, 191, 208, 218. 
Diallage, 44, 58. 
Diallage Rock, 76. 
Dibranchiata, 126, 132. 
Dikelocepholus, 137. 
Dimetric System, 7. 
Diopside. 43. 
Diorite, 69. 

Dip, 89. ! 

Diplog^psus, 101. 
Dolerite, 68. 

Dolomite, 64, 77, 79, 161, 187. 
Dolomitic Limestone, 79, 162. 
Domite, 68. 

Don ( Vide Rlrer J>01^) 
Don Mills, 189. 
Dorchester, 29. 
Dor6 ( Vide River Dpr6.) 
Dorsibranchiata, 132. 
Douglastown, 196. 
Drift, 204, 209, 218. 
Drummond, 31, 160, 161, 222. 
Drummond's Island, 57. 
Dudswell, 196. 
Dumfries, 61. 
Dummei, 66. 
Dundas, 182, 185, 213. 
Dunn, 194. 
Durham, 166. 

Dykes, 6iB, 149, 154, 166, 1|^6, 1^ 21|l| 
220. 

Eardly, 27. 
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Earthy Manganese Ore, 49. 
Eastern Basin, 221. 

Eastern Townships, 22, 25, 26, 28, 31, 
32. 33, 37, 49, 55, 59, 50, 60, 68, 72, 
73, 75, 77, 80, 91, 165, 205. 
Echinida, 111, 
Echinodermata, 105. 
Echo Lake, 156. 
Economic Materials : 

Lauren tian Strata, 149. 

Hnronian *' 155. 

Potsdam " 160. 

Quebec " 165. 

Trenton " 173. 

Utica " 175. 

Hudson Riy. " l79. 

Medina " 182. 

Niagara '' 186. 

Guelph " 187. 

Onondaga <* 188. 

Oriskany " 192. 

Corniferous '* 194. 

HamUton ** 196. 

Post-Tertiary'* 212. 
Edrioaster, 110. 
Ed wax d Island, 168. 
Effervescence in Acids, 15, 53, 54. 
Elaphus Canadensis, 208. 
Elderslie, 190. 

Elephas primigenius, 141, 208. 
Elevation of Strata, 85. 
Elevation, Valleys of, 89. 
Elmsley, 39, 41, 146. 
Elora, 188. 

Elzevir, 40, 43, 58, 148. 
Emerald, 38. 
Emery, 34. 
Endoceras, 129. 
E. proteiforme, 129. 272. 
Endogenous Rocks, 66. 
Enniskillen, 197, 198. 
Epidote, 42. 
Epidotic gneiss, 145. 
Epsomites, 183. 
Epsom Salt 224. 
Erubescite, 31. 
Eruptive Rocks, 66. 
Escott, 161. 
Esquesing, 182. 
Etcbemin R. 212. 
Etobicoke, 179. 
Euphrasia, 185. 
Euryalida, 111. 

Eurypterus Formation, 19o« 203, 217. 
Eurypterus remipes, 191. 

Facial suture (Trilobites), 135. 
Falls, Niagara, 183, 186, 187, 207. 



False bedding, 84. 
Famine R. 28. 
Fault, 90. 
Fault, Huronian, 166. 

" Quebec group, 164, 215. 
Favosites,.103. , 

F. Qothlandica, 103, 181, 183, 187. 
Feldspar : 

Lime feldspar. 46, 161. 

Potash feldspar, 45, 64, 67, 151^ 

Soda feldspar, 45, 151. 
Feldspar Rock (Anorthosit«), 74» 147. 

213 
Fitzroy,*27, 83. 41. 
Fitzroy Island, 1 84. 
Flamborough, East, 181. 

West, 181, 182. 
Flint, 36. 

Flower Pot Islands, 184. 
Fluor Spar. 55. 
Foraminifera, 99, 224. 
Form, regular, 5. 

" irregular, 9. 
Formation of Sedimentary Rocks, SOi. 
Fort William, 160. 
Fossilized* animal remains, 97 — 141. 

'* vegetable remains, 97. 
Fracturing of Strata, 80. 
French River, 74, 76, 166. 
Frontenac, 33, 40, 41, 162. 
Fusibility, trial of, 17. 

Galena, 82, 160, 163, 165. 

Gait, 64, 187, 188. 

Garden River, 166. 

Garnet, 40, 64, 223. 

Garnet Rock, 76, 147. 

Garthby, 23. 

Gasp6, 36, 164, 179, 180, 191, S16, 219, 

220. 
Gasp^ Limestones, 1 86. 

" « Upper. 191. 

Gasteropoda, 123. 
Georgetown, 182, 
Georgian Bay, 129, 148, 152, 174» 178,. 

181, 184, 208, 207, 218. 
Glabella (Trilobites), 135. 
Glacial Formation, 204. 
Glacial Furrows, 204. 
Glaciers, 210. 
Glacier Barrier, 207, 219. 
Glengarry, 206. 
Gloucester, 161, 212. 
Goat Island, 186,186. 
Goderich, 194. 
Gold. 27. 166, 212. 
Gomphoceratidae, 126, 127. 
Gouiatidse, 127. 
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GonlatiteB, 182. 

Gk)niatite Formatioiii 198. 

€k>niocera8 anceps, 128. 

Goolboume, 218. 

Gneiss, 78, 146, 218. 

Granite, 71, 228. 

Granitic Rocks, 70. 

Granitic Trachyte, 67, 68. 

Grand Biyer, 61, 188, 189, 190. 

Grand River Group, 208. 

Grantham, 164. 

Graphite, 29, 160. 

Graptolites, 100, 118. 

Graptolithns bicomis, 177. 

G. Logani, 168. 

G. pristis, 176. 

G. ramosus, 277. 

Gravity, specific, 18. 

Green's Greek, 206. 

Greenstone, 69. 

Grenrille (0. E.), 29, 86, 87, 40, 41, 42, 

46, 46. 69, 72, 146, 149, 160, 161. 
Grenyille Co. 206. 
Grej Band (Medina), 180, 182, 186. 
Gnelph, 64, 187. 

Guelph Formation, 187, 208, 218. 
Gulf, St Lawrence, 161, 164. 
Gjpsiferous Group, 188, 217. 
Gjpsum, 61, 64, 188, 188, 190. 

Hematite, 24, 166. 

Haldimand, 189, 194. 

Halton, 184. 

Haljsites catenulatus, 108, 188. 

Ham. 24, 27, 69, 78, 166. 

Hamilton, 181, 182, 211, 217. 

Hamilton Formation, 196, 208, 218. 

Hanoyer, 212. 

Hardness, 11. 

" Scale of Ohopman, 12. 

'• " " Mohs, 11. 

Harrison's Location, 166. 
Hastings, 43, 63, 152. 
Heayj Spar, 66, 64, 161, 160, 166. 
Heliopora fragilis, 181. 
Heliotrope, 35. 
Helix, 125, 207. 
Henmiingford, Mi, 161. 
Hereford, 72. 
Hespeler, 188. 
Heteropoda, 122. 
Holostomata, 123, 124. 
Holothurida, 112 
Homalonotns, 140. 
H. delphinocephalus, 140, 184. 
Hones, 156, 179. 
Hornblende, 42. 
Hornblende rock or slate, 74, 145, 213. 



Homblendic Gneiss, 73. 

Homstone, 36. 

Horseflesh Ore, 155, ( Vide Purple Cop- 
per Pyrites). ,,:^ 

Hudson Riyer Formation, 177-180, 203. 
216, 217, 219. 

Hull, 26, 27, 150. 

Humber, ( Vide Riyer Humber). 

Humberstone, 194. 

Humboldtine, 50, 201. 

Hunterstown, 41. 

Huntingdon, 53. 

Huron, ( Vide Lake Huron). 

Huron County, 195. 

Huronian Rocks, 163-156, 203, 218, 214 

Hyacinth, 36. 

Hyalite, 38. . 

Hydraulic limestones, 80j 179, 182, 190. 

Hypersthene, 44 

Hypersthene Rock, 74. 

Idocrase, 41. 

Igneous Rocks, 66. 

niaenus, 138, 173. 

Ilmenite, 25, 147, 149, 220. 

Infusoria, 98, 224. 

Intrusive rocks (Laurentian) 148* 

Ippewash, Cape, 97, 201. 

Ireland I., 27. 

Iridescent Feldspars, 151. 

Iridosmium, 28, 

Iron Island, 25, 56, 56, 150. 

Iron Ore : 

Bog, 27, 211, 212. 

Brown, 26. 

Chromic, 26, 165. 

Magnetic, 25, 149, 165, 220. 

Red, 24, 149, 165. 

Scaly 49 

Titaniferous, 25, 147, 149, 220. 
Iron Pyrites, 22. 

'* Magnetic, 31. 
Iron, Phosphate, 50. 

" Sulphate, 48. 
Irregular Forms, 9. 
Island of Orleans, 163, 177, 215, 221. 
IsleBizard, 174, 191. 
Isle Royale, 47. 
Isoteles gigas, 136. 

Jasper, 35. 

Jasper conglomerate, 36, 76, 153. 

Kaministiquia, ( Vide Riyer E.) 
Kaministiquia Formation, 168. 
Eamouraska, 36. 
Kaolin, 45, 60, 72. 
Eeating^s Location, 165. 
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KemptTille, 205. 

Kennyon, 205. 

KMpel l9d. 

KetUe Point, 9T, 201, 318. 

|Bii0» 313. 

Kingsej, 166. 

Kingston, 65, 141, 145, 160, lt4, 204. 

214, 216, 311 
Gngston MUls, 201. 
Knowlton Lake, 161. 

Labrador, 151, 205, 214, 215. 

Labradorite, 45, 46, 147, 151. 

Labrum, (Trilobites), 135. 

Xiae detf Obat&i, 152, 210, 

Lacfaine, 68. 

La Oloche Island, 131. 

La Okrevrotiere, ItS, 1Y4. 

Lachnte, 161. 

Lake, 223. 

Lakes: 

Balsam, 31, 217. 

Of Bays, 40. 

Brompton, 59 

Ghamplain, 1«4, 815^ SI 9. 

Oharleston, 161. 

GonehicbHig, ltd. 

Grow, 90, 146. 

Scbo, 156. 

Eel, 161. 

Brie, 61, 190, 194, 213. 

George, 156. 

Golden, 46. 

Hollow, 223. 

Huron, 23, 42, 4Y, 48, 51, 53, 56, 67, 
67, 69, 71, 76, 97, 187, 190, 194, 204. 

Knowlton, 161. 

Loaghborongh, 148, 161. 

ICazinaw, 54, 77, 146. 

Metapedia, t86. 

Michigan, 184. 

Mnd Turtle, 30. 

Nipissing, 25, 55, 86, 150. 

Ottertail, 156. 

Ottv, 161. 

OntaHo, 88, 147, 176, 17«, 1«0, 181, 
207. 208. 

Rice, 174, 217. 

St, Francis, 37. 

St. John, (0. B.) 177, 179, 219. 

St John, (0. W.) 148, 173. 

St. Louis, 161. 

Simcoe, 174, 217. 

Superior, 28, 29, 80. 88, 86, 42, 47, 48, 
51, 58, 55, 57, 69, 69, 71, 76, 84, 152, 
156, 160, 204. 
Lakes, Basin of, 215. 
Lake Huron Mises, 34, 35, 165. 



Lake Superior Gopper-baArinf 9m/f$ 

Galciferoui, 165. 

Potsdam. 158. 
Lambton, 195. 
Lambton (Hamilton) FoEmn, 195» 8QI^ 

218. 
Lammellibranehiata, 1 19. 
Lamp, Spirit, 1^. 
Lanark, 83, 34, 41, 44,1 45^ 6^ 5ft» Wk 

173. 
Lanoraie, 99. 
Lansdowne, 33, 56, 151. 
Large Island, 220. 
Laurentian Rocksi, 148«-'163, 213. 
Laurentide Mts., 214. 
Lanzun, 27. 
Lava, 67. 
LaValtrie, 213. 
Laval, 99. 

Lead Ore, ( Vide Galena.) 
Leda Clay, 206. 
Leda Portlandica, 206. 
Leeds, 33, 37, 56, 58, 97, 163, 165. 
Leperditia, 134, 167. 
Lepidolite, 52. 
LeptoBna, 116. 

L. (Strophomena) deiHrefsa, 115. 
L sericea, 116, l76, 177. 
Les EbonlemeiBS, 175. 
Limestones, 79, 145, ke, — (See under ' 

respective formations.) 
Lime Feldspar, ( FWe Labradetite mA 
Anorthosite) 

" H7dimulic,(^fa2ft Water Lime). 

" Phosphate, ( Vide Apatite). 

<< Sulphate, {Vide Gypsum). 
Limnea, 135, 207. 
Limulus, 169. 
Lincoln, 184. 
Lingula; 114. 
L. acuminata, 159. 
L. Lyellii, 167. 
L. obtusa, 175. 
L. quadralja, 114, 171. 
L. Quebecensis, 163. 
Lituites, 131, 170. 
Lochiel, 205. 
Loganite, 60. 
Lonely Isle, 179. 
Longueuil, 213. 
L'Orignal, 168. 

Loughborough, 146, 148, 162, 174. 
Louth, 182. 

Lower Helderberg Graiq>, l&O, 208L 
Lower SUurian S^iiss^ US7« 2(kS, 21«, 21%. 
Lustre, in minerals, 3. 

Ifaolvurea Logimi, 132) 183, 169. 
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iTisiiM), 26, 06, lis, 151. 

Mackinaw, 189. 

Madoc, 26. 50, 146, 149, 114. 

Magdiden, (Vide River Mag^dalefi). 

Magnesite, 54, 7 7.* 

Magneticlron Ore, 26, 147,149, 165,220. 

Magnetic Pyrites, 31. 

Magnetism, 14. 

Maimanse, 29, 33. 166. 

MaiUand, ( Vide River Maitland). 

Malachite, 51. 

Maiden, 141, 194. 

Malleabilitj, 14. 

Mallosus yillosus, 141. 

Malocjstites, 109. 

Manganese Ores, 30, 49. 

Manitoalin Islands, 174, 176, 179. 

Marble, 151, 166, 195. 

Marcasite, 23. 

Marcellus ^ales, 195. 

March, 27. 

Marmora, 26,68, 59,74, 75, 149, 174, 204. 

Marston, 72. 

Maskinonge, 40, 41, 46. 

Meaford, 217. 

Medina Formation, 180-182, 203. 

Megalomus Canadensis, 120, 121, 187. 

Megantic, 28, 32, 37, 72, 222. 

Melania, 207. 

Melbourne, 91, 165. 

Metamorphic Basin, 221. 

Metamorphic Rocks, 72. 

Metamorphism, 72, 91. 

Mesozoic Rocks, 142. 

Mica, 51, 150. 

Micaceous Gneiss, 73. 

Mica Slate, 74, 174. 

Michelinea convexa, I03j 193. 

Michigan, 189, 198, 200, 216. 

Michipicoten Island, 23, 29, 31, 32, 33 
36, 69, 166. 

Middlesex, 50,195, 212. 

Middle Silurian Series, 1^0, 203. 

Middletown, 27, 

Milles Roches, 173. 

Millstones, 151, 192. 

Mimico ( Fufe River Mimico). 

Minerals, Distinctive Characters of, 2. 

Minerals, Canadian, Lists of, 21, 62, 64. 

Mingan Islands, 161, 163, 219, 220. 

Mispickel, 24. 

Mississague Islands, 174. 

Modified Drift, 205. 

Molluscous Animals, 98, 1 12. 

Molybdenite, 29, 64, 150. 

Molybdenum, Sulphide of, (Rde Molyb- 
denite). 

Monnoir ( Vide Mount Johnson), 



Mono, 185. 

Monoclinic Systetn, 8. 
Monometric System, 7. 
Montarville, 38, 44, 220. 
Montcalm, 40. 
Montmorenci, 44, 46, 74. 
Montmorenci Falls, 174, 177, 178, 219. 
Montreal, 23, 37, 42, 65, 68, 69, 99, 168, 

173, 174, 177, 204, 205, 212, 2?0, 

221. 
Morin, 44, 46, 48. 
Mount Albert, 59, 76, 1 65. 
Mount Healey, 190. 
Mount Johnson (Monnoir) 42, 68, 220. 
Mulmur, 185. 

Murchisonia gracilis, 124. f 

M. subfusiformis, 124, 171. 
Murray Bay, 175. 
Muskoka ( Vide River Muskoka). 
Mya truncata, 121, 206. 
Myriapoda, 13i. 

Native Copper ( Vide Copper). 
" Gold {Vide Gold). 
" Silver (Ttrfe Silver). 
Nautilidae, 126. 
NautiluB, 131. 
Nelson, 217. 
Nepean 161, 168, 213. 
ifeepigon River, 166. 
Niagara, 65. 
Niagara Falls, 57, 65, 81, 165, 186, 204^ 

207. 
Niagara Formation, 182-187, 203, 217, 

218. 
Nicolet, 27. 
Nickel, arsenical, 23. 
Nickeliferous Pyrites, 23. 
Nipissing ( Vide Lake Nipissing). 
Norfolk, 27, 192, 194, 195. 
Northern Basin Of Canada, 214. 
Notre Dame Mountains, 222. 
Nucleobranchiata, 122. 

Oakville, 217. 

Obolella pretiosa, 163. 

Obsidian, 67. 

Ochres, 50, 64, 212. 

Ogygia, 137. 

Olden, 213. 

Olivine, 37 

Oncoceras constrictum, 131, 170. 

Oneida, 61, 192. 

Onondaga Formation, 188-190, 208. 

Onyx, 35. 

Opal, 38. 

Ophileta compacta, 124, 162. 

Ophiolite, 75. 
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Ophiurida, 111. 

Orford, 40, 68, 69, 166, 222. 

Organic Remains, 96-141. 

Orillia, '101, 

Oriskanj Formation, 191, 203, 218. 

Orleans ( Vide Island of). 

Ormoceras, 128. 

0. anceps, 128, 170. 

0. tenuifilum, 128, 170. 

Orpiment, 49. 

Orthis, 114. 

0. elegantula, 184. 

0. lynx, 116, 171. 

0. pectinella, 116, 171. 

0. testudinaria, 116, 178. 

0. tricenaria, 116, 171. 

0. Yaftuzemi. 116, 196. 

Orthite, 223. 

Orthoceras, 127. 

0. bilineatnm, 128, 172. 

0. crebriseptum, l78. , 

0. lamellosam, 128. 

0. proteiforme, 129, 172. 

Orthoceratites ( Vide Orthoceras). 

Orthoclase (Potash Feldspar) 46, 67, 71, 

161. 
Ottawa, 166, 174, 176, 178, 204, 221. 
Ottawa River ( Vide River Ottawa). 
Outliers, 88. 
Owen Sound, 57, 186, 186, 207, 213, 

217. 
Oxford, 189, 194, 206. 
Oxides, 62. 
Ox Point (Belleville), 173. 

Paisley, 190. 

Pakenham, 208. 

Palasterina, HI. 

Palseocystites, 109. 

Palaeozoic Rocks, 142. 

Palaeozoic Rocks of Canada, 167. 

Pallial impression, 121. 

Paludina, 123. 

Paradoxides, 140. 

Paris, 189, 190,207. 

Pearlstone, 67. 

Peat, 213. 

Pegmatite, 71. 

Pentamerus, 118. 

P. aratus, 119, 198. 

P. oblongus, 118, 182. 

Perc6. 201. 

Perth, 48, 194 

Perthi^e, 46, 161. 

Peterborough, 49, 66, 162, 212, 217. 

Petraia, 104, 170. 

Petraster, 111. 

Petroleum, 49, 196. 



Petroleum Wells, Origin of, &o.| 196- 

200. 
Phacops, 188. 
P. bufo, 288, 194. 
Pholerite, 60. 
Phosphates, 68. 
Phosphate of Lime, 80, 645, 146. 

** Iron, 50. 
Phragmoceras, 180. 
P. proematurum, 180, 170. 
Physa, 207. 

Physical Characters of Minerals, 2. 
Pickering, 176, 178. 
Piloceras. 180. 
Pitchstone, 67. 
Pittsburg. 162. 
Planorbis, 122, 125, 218. 
Plantagenet, 618. 
Plasma, 36. 

Plaster (of Paris). 61, 188, 190. 
Pleuroconcha, 110. 
Pleurotomaria, 114. 
Pleurocystites, 109. 
Plumbago, 29. 160. 
Plutonic Rocks, 66. 
Pointe-aux-Trembles, 174. 
Point du Lac, 60. 

" du Grand Detour, 161. 

*» Boucher, 179. 

*' Douglas. 194. 

*' L6vi, 89, 100, 164. 

" Montresor, 179. 

** Rich. 179. 
Ste. Anne, 161. 
William, 179. 
Polypifera, 99. 
Pontiac, 24. 

Porifera (Sponges), 92, 224. 
Porphyry, 71. 
Porphyritic granite, 71. 
** trachyte, 68. 

Portage Qroup, 200, 208. 
Port Albert, 194. 
Port Colborne, 194. 
Port Hope, 217. 

Post Glacial Deposits, 206, 209. 
Post Terttary Deposits, 204-218. 
Potstone, 60, 76, 166. 
Potton, 68, 60. 
Prase, 86. 
Prehnite, 46. 
Prescott, 162, 214. 
Prescott County, 178, 168, 176. 
Preston, 188. 
Prince's Bay, 65. 
Prince's Mine, (Lake Superior), 28, 8S» 

61, 166. 
Protichnites, 169. 
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Protozoa, 98, 22S. 

Pseudo-metallic lustre, 8. 

Pteropoda, 122. 

Pulmonifera, 126. 

Pumice, 67. 

Purple Copper Pyrites, 81, 166, 166, 

166, 
Pygidium (Trilobites), 186. 
Pyrallolite, 146. 
Pyrites : 

Arsenical, 24. 

Copper, 81. 

Iron, 22. 

Magnetic, 81. 
Pyrolusite, 80. • 
PyroBclerite, 60. 

Quartz, 86, 64, 71, 160, 160. 

Quartzites, 76, 146, 146. 

Quartzose Sandstones, 78. 

Quartz Rock, 76. 

Quebec, 80, 164, 174, 177, 179, 204, 212. 

Quebec Diamonds, 86. 

Quebec Group, 167, 168, 208, 219. 

Queenston, 181, 186. 

Radiated Animals, 99. 

Radiated Pyrites, 28. 

Radnor Furnaces, 212. 

Rainbam, 194. 

Rama, 178. 

Ramsay, 168. 

Raphilite, 48. 

Rawdon, 40, 146, 147. 

Realgar, 49. 

Red Antimony Ore, 228. 

Red Copper Ore, 61. 

Red Haematite, 24. 

Red Iron Ore, 24, 49, 64. {Videtklao 

Specular Iron Ore.) 
Red Ocbre, 60, 64, 212. 
Red Zinc Ore, 61. 
Renfrew, 46, 66, 66, 161, 178. 
Renselaerite, 60, 144. 
Retinite (Pitcbstone), 67. 
Rhizopods, 99. 228. 
Rhynconella, 117. 

R- (Camerella) Pemiplicata, 118, 171. 
R increbescens, 118, 171. 
R. plena, 117, 167. 
Rpsittacea, 118, 206. 
Rice Lake, l74, 217. 
Richmond, 91, 166. 
Rigaud, 168, 220, 221. 
Riyers : 

Achigan, 174. 

Bayonne, 174. 

Beaver, 186, 211. 



Rivers : 
Bonne Cfa^re, 74. 
Bras, 28. 
Chaloupe, 174. 
Chatte, 186, 191. 
Cbaudidre, 28, 166, 212. 
Chicot, 168. 
Coldwater, 178. 
Credit, 178,179,182,186, 
Des Hurons, 179. 
Des Plantes, 212. 
Detroit, 194. 
Don, 81, 179. 
Dor6, 30. 
DuCh^ne, 17^. 
Du Lac, 28. 

Du Loup, 28, 68, 206, 212, 218. 
Du Nord, 161. 
Etobicoke, 171. 
Famine, 28. 
Fish, 166. 

French. 76, 162, 166. 
Garden, 166. 
Grand, 61, 188, 189, 190. 
Guilliaume, 28, 41. 
Humber, 129, 179. 
Irwine, 188. 
Eaministiquia, 168. 
Lessard, 28. 
Magdalen, 179, 219. 
MaiUand, 194 
Marsouin, 179, 220. 
Matanne, 206, 221. 
Metis, 206, 221. 
Metgermet, 28. 
Mimico, 179. 
Mississague, 166. 
Mississippi (Can ), 166. 
Montmorenci, 179. 
Muskoka, 42, 228. 
Naquarean, 174. 
Neepigon, 166. 
Niagara, 180, 184, 186, 189. 
Noisy, 211. 
Nottawasaga, 186. 
Ottawa, 149, 162, 168, 206. 
Ouelle, 86, 89, 
Root. 81, 166. 
Richilieu, 177, 212. 
Rimouski, 191. 
Ste. Anne, 206, 212, 221. 
St. Francis, 28, 212. 
St Lawrence, 161, 176, 212,218,214, 

216. 
St. Marys, 174. 
St. Maurice, 161, 174. 
Saugeen, 61, 189, 190. 
Severn, 162, 217. 
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Rivers: 

Spanish, 166. 

Speed, 188. 

Sydenham, 182. 

Thessalon, 156. 

Touflfe-des-Pins, 28. 
Rocks: Structural characters, 4^0,66- 
96. 

EruptiTe,.66. 

Metamorphic, 12, 

Sedimentary, 11, 
Rock Crystal, 36. 
Rock OU, 196. 
Rockwood, 186, 211. 
Ross, 66. 

Rougemont, 44, 68, 2201 
Ruby, 34. 
Rutile, 8*7. 

Ste Anne, 50 ( Vide Rivers). 

St. Catharines, 182. 

St. George, 33. 

St. Henri, 29. 

St Ignace, 29, 32- 

St. Jerome, 30, 31, 40, 41, 44, 46. 

St. Lawrence ( Vide Rivers.) 

St. Lin, 1*74. 

St. Mary^s, 141, 194. 

St Maurice, 27, (Vide Rivers). 

St Maurice Iron, 27, 212. 

St. Nicholas, 50. 

St Roque, 174 

Sabella, 133. 

Sahlite, 93. 

Sands (for glass making), 160. 

Sands (for furnaces), 160. 

Sands (for moulding), 213. 

Sandstones, 78. 

Saltfleet, 182. 

Sault Ste. Marie, 168. 

Saxicav^a rugosa, 121, 206. 

Saxicava sand, 206. 

Scapolite, 46. 

Scarborough, 88, 213. 

Scolithus. 97, 159. 

Secondary Fossiliferous Rocks, 142. 

Sedimentary Rocks, 77-94. 

Sediments, derivation of^ 81. 

Sediments, consolidation of, 84. 

Seneca, 61, 190. 

Seneca OU, 197. 

Sepia, 182. 

Serpentine, 59, 70, 76, 166. 

Serpentine-marble, 76, 166. 

Serpula, 187. 

Seven Islands. 219. 

Sheffield. 213. 

Shefiford, 48, 68, 220, 221. 



Shell Marl, 211, 213. 
Sherbrooke, 23, 26, 86. 
Schickshock Mts., 166, 222. 
Schorl, 41, 64. 
Silicates, 62. 
SiUcateofZinc, $9. 
Silurian Strata, 157; 

Lower Silurian Series, 167-lBO. 

Middle Silurian Series, 180-188. 

Upper Silurian Series, 188-191. 
SUver, 28, 166. 
Silver Glance, 28, 166; 
Simcoe County, 152. 
Simcoe ( Vide Lake Simcoe). 
Simpson, 27. 
Sinu-pallialia, 121. 
Siphonida, 119. 
Siphonostomata, 128. 
Snake Island (Lake Huron), 174. 
Sketch Map : Western Canada, 202. 
Sketdh Section : Canadian Rock8|148. 
Sketch Section: Part of Canada West 

and Miciiigan, 216. 
Soapstone, 165. 
Southern Basin, 215. 
Spanish R., 166. 
Spar Island, 28, 32, 33, 61, 66. 
Specific Gravity, 13. 
Specular Iron Ore, 24, 64, 160, 166. 
Sphene, 42, 222. 
Spirifer, 116. 
S. gregarius,'l93. 
S. mucronatus, 116, 196. 
S. niagarensis, 116, 184. 
S. radiatus, 184. 
Spirigera, 117. 
S. concentrica, 117, 196, 
Sponges, 99, 224. 
Stanbridge, 27. 
Stanstead, 58, 166, 222. 
Staurolite, 3T. 
Steatite 58. 
Stenaster, 111. 

Stenopora fibrosa, 103, 167, 177. 
S petropolitana, 1 77. 
Storrington, 161. 
Stratification : 

Conformable, 90. 

Unconformable, 90. 
Straits of Belle Isle, 141. 
Streak. 5. 

StricklaD.dia elongata, 181. 
Strike. 89, 

Stromatocerium rugosum, 102. 
Stromatopora rugosa, 102, 169. 
'Strophomena, 115. 
S. alternata. 115, 171. 
S. rhomboidalis. 115, 192. 
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Strnctore, 10. 
Sulphates, 68. 
Sulphate of Baryta, 6d« 161, 166^ 

" Lime ( VUt G jprnim)^ 

** Magnesia, 222. 

" Strontia, 6T. 

Sulphides, 62. 
Sulphide of Copper, 82, 166. 

Lead ( Fid€ Galena). 
Maljbdenom, 89, 150. 
saver, 28, 165. 
( Vide^ also, Copper Pyrites, Iron Pyrites, 

Magnetic Pyrites, Zino Blende). 
Sulphurets^Fic^e Sulphides), 62. 
Sulphur, Detection of, 56. 
Superior, ( Vide Lake Superior). 
Sutton (C. E.), 25, 55, 58, 165. 
Sydenham, 212, 218, 217 (Vide Owen 

Sound). 
Syenite, 72. 
Syenitic Gneiss, 78. 
Syenitic Granite, 72. 
Synclinal axis, 89. 
Syringopora Hisingeri, 104. 
S. Maclurei, 104, 229. 

Tabular Distribution of Canadian Min- 
erals. 21, 62, 64. 

Tabular Distribution of Rock Forma- 
tions, 93, 94, 203. 

Tseniaster, 111. 

Talc, 58. 

Talc Slate, 75. 

Talcose Granite, 71. 

Tarnish, 4. 

Tellina Graenlandica, 206. 

Temiscaming ( Vide Lake Temiscaming) 

Tem; leton, 27. 

Tentaculifera, 125. 

Terrace Cove, (Lake Superior), 80. 

Terrebonne, 23, 37, 40, 41, 42, 44, 46, 
148. 

Tertiary Rocks. 142. 

Tetrabrancbiata, 1*25. 

Thessalon Valley, Fault in, 155. 

Tessalon ( Vide River Thessalon). 

Thorold. 80, 182. 

Thorold Cement, 182. 

Thomsonite, 47. 

Thousand Isles, 65, 152, 219. 

Thunder Bay, (Lake Superior), 36, 156, 
168, leo, 166. 

Three Rivers, 27. 

Three Rivers or St Maurice Iron, 27, 
212. 

Thurlow, 213. 

Thyroida, 110. 

Tilted Strata, 98. 



Tinstone, 88. 

Topaz, 88. 

Toronto, 26, 66» 189| 20), 21ft, %Vll. 

Tourmaline, 41. 

Trachytes, 67. 

Traps, 68. 

Trap Dykes, 68, 164» 166, 214. 

Trap tufa, 78. 

Treadwell, 212. 

Tremolite, 42. 

Trenton Group, 168-175, 201, 217, Sit. 

Trenton Limestone, \A% 178» 

Triclinic System, 9. 

Triclinic Feldspars, 46, 147. 

Tring, 49, 165. 

Trilobites, 96, 184-140. 

Trimetric System, 8. 

Tripoli, 99. 

Tufa: 

Calcareous, 79. 

Trap, 78. 
Two Mountains, 168. 

Unio, 207. 

Upper Copper-bearing Rocks of Lake 
Superior, 157 : 

Calciferous gr., 161. 

Potsdam gr., 158. 
Upper Silurian Series, 188, 203, 217. 
Upton, 81, 165. 
Uran Ochre, 50. 
Utica Formation, 175-177, 208, 217, 219. 

Valleys of Denudation, 88. 

'* Dislocation, 91. 

Elevation, 89, 90. 

'' Undulation, 89, 90. 

Vaudreuil County, 27, 161, 168, 212. 
Vaudreuil (Beauce County), 28, 25, 83. 
Veins, Granitic, 71. 
Vertebrated Animals, 98, 141. 
Victoria County, 152. 
Vivianite, 50. 
Volatilization, 18. 

Walkerton. 190,212. 

Wallace Mine (Lake Huron), 24, 81, 165. 

Walpole. 194. 

Walsingham, 27. 

Wapiti remains, 208. 

Water, Action of. 

Water in Minerals, how ascertained, 19. 

Water-lhne, 80, 179, 182, 190. 

Water-lime Group, 190. 

Waterdown, 182. 

Waterloo, 189. 

Warwick 201. 

Weedon,T2, la 
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Wellsnd, 194. 
Wcntiirorth, 0. B., 149. 
Wcntworth Cotintj, 184, 
Wernerite, 46. 
Westbury, 91. 
Westmeath, 218. 
Whitby, lYe* 
Wilsonite, 46. 
Windham, 192. 
Winslow, 72, 222. 
Wollastonite, 44. 
WoUastonite Rock, 76. 
Woodhonse, 194. 



Woodstock, 194. 
Yamaska, 45, 68, 220. 
Yellow Ochre, 60, 212. 
Yellow Copper Ore, ( ViiU Copper Py- 
rites). 

Zaphrentis prolifica, 104, 19S. 
Zinc Blende, 88, 67. 

" Carbonate, 89. 

« Silicate, 89. 
Zircon, 86. 
Zone, 197. 
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